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PREFACE 


Boys’ literature a generation ago was usually either 
so wishy-washy that boys wouldn’t read it, or so pyro- 
technically adventurous that they were forbidden to 
readit. Recent years have brought the firm belief that 
boys are entitled to just as good reading—yjust as care- 
fully accurate settings, as gripping and entertaining 
action, as life-like portrayal of problems and charac- 


_ters—as anybody else. This book of stories taken 


from The American Boy Magazine is typical of the 
best in modern boys’ literature. Not necessarily the 
“best” the magazine has published, they are at the 
same time representative of the kind of fiction boys are 
being given—fiction about real boys, and their real 
problems, and their real lives. 


GRIFFITH OGDEN ELLIs. 
Editor of The American Boy. 
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AMERICAN BOY STORIES 


JIMMIE OF THE LEGION 


BY ACHMED ABDULLAH 


ACK CONNELLY had known them all years 
J earlier, when he had been the American consul 
—a very young consul, a very proud consul, a 
very self-conscious consul, and withal a very human 
consul, at Tunis; and here chance had thrown him with 
them in a Paris café. They were a little older, a little 
more sedate; and, too, they were in civilian garb. No 
longer did they wear the black, braided tunic and the 
rakish cap of the Foreign Legion, that corps of reck- 
less broken men which is one of France’s motley 
glories. He looked at them and smiled. They had 
grown so comfortable and stout. They had about 
them an air of almost challengingly bourgeois respect- 
ability, these four men from all the world; and he 
hardly believed his eyes as they registered the fact. 
There were Napoleon Malatesta, the hot-blooded, 
quarrelsome Corsican, now a prosperous butcher in 
Perpignan, married and prouder of his twin daughters 
than he had ever been of the vari-colored ribbons 
across his massive chest; Tom Higgins, the Western 
American, who used to claim, vaguely and grandiosely, 
the whole land the other side of the Great Divide as 
I 
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his native heath, and who still, after years of soldier- 
ing on foot, after more years of honest, trudging, 
back-bending farming in the purple fields of Algiers, 
had about him a tang and zest of the plains—the toes 
slightly turned in and the legs slightly bowed, of the 
cattleman; Pavel Kerenkin, the silent, melancholy Rus- 
sian, who had been a top-sergeant in the Legion, once 
more in the good graces of his rich uncle in Constanti- 
nople and now a gentleman of leisure; and lan 
M’Gregor who spoke even French with a Scots burr 
and who, once a corporal beneath the tricolor, had de- 
veloped into a staid Highland laird. 

There were greetings, exclamations, handshakes. 

“Once a year us four ginks meets in Paris,” ex- 
plained the former cowboy. ‘‘And you?” 

“Transferred to Paris,’”’ said the consul. 

“Swell berth, ain’t she?” 

“T am glad to see you again, monsieur!” 

“Good boy!” 

“Put it here, old socks!” 

“Hoot !—it’s a grrand sicht for sore eyes!” 

“Bozhe moy!” 

“Ah—nom d’un nom, mon p’ tit!” 

Laughing welcome in many languages, more hand- 
shakes; and so the talk was swift and clear and ex- 
cited, and, personalities over, it swung back to the 
Legion. The brave old days. 

“Say, Mac!” said the Westerner. ‘Remember that 
time in Tonkin, with you and me and that half dozen 
of Annamite fusileers up a big tree—and around us 
all them yellow-faces ?”’ 

“Aye! I'll ne’er forget! And that ither day—in 
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Madgasgar—hoot, lad! But I was verra annoyed— 
when oor Sakkalaves mutinied!” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the Corsican. ‘Les sal’ cochons!” 

“And that little unpleasantness with the Touaregs,” 
suggested the Russian, with a flare of interest. ‘The 
thorn enclosure—the attack a 

“Sure enough!” agreed Tom Higgins. ‘And—say, 
fellows—remember Jimmie?” 

“Don’t I? He was magnificent, mon ami!” 

“You’ve said a mouthful, kid!” 

“Aye!” chimed in M’Gregor. ‘“Oor own Jimmie! 
I canna forget the sicht o’ him! Poppin’ oot there, 
richt beneath their verra ugly, flat noses a 

“And how the Chasseurs d’ Afrique cheered! Ah— 
how they cheered that brave Jimmie of the Legion!” 

“Oh, la la—that poor Jimmie!” 

“Our own Jimmie!” 

“Jimmie of the Foreign Legion!” 

Thus bedlam was let loose—Jimmie here, Jimmie 
there—until the American consul quelled the verbal 
riot by ordering another round of refreshments and, 
on the strength of it, asked to be told. 


He remembered Jimmie very well. He had met 
him in Tunis. He had liked the tall, blue-eyed, young 
American in the Foreign Legion’s uniform. He had 
made friendly advances to him, partly out of real hu- 
man sympathy, partly because they were countrymen, 
and partly because, somehow, he had a curious idea 
that, beneath the other’s thick, black beard that cov- 
ered the jaw and cheeks, he recognized the features. 
But, try as he might, he could not place them, and 
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when casually he made mention of his home town 
where he had spent the years of his youth, of school 
and high school and college, Masterson’s reply—that’s 
what he called himself: Jimmie Masterson—had been 
suave and evasive. He had not even admitted that he 
was an American; had replied, when pressed by the 
other, with a sudden angry flare-up: 

‘What business is it of yours?” 

At that time, the Corsican had told the consul that 
Jimmie never made friends, not even with the men of 
his own company, that nobody knew where he came 
from or what his nationality was. 

“But I am sure he is an American,” the consul had 
insisted. “And I can’t get it out of my head that I 
have met him somewhere!” 

The Corsican had shrugged his shoulders. 

“Who knows?” he had countered. “Beards are the 
best disguise in the world!” And he had added that 
Jimmie, whatever he was, English or American or 
Patagonian, also spoke French with the abandon of a 
true Parisian, Spanish with the dramatic verve of a 
Castilian, and Arabic with all the picturesque and 
vituperative fluency of a burnoosed desert Arab. 

‘We do not care what he is!” he had wound up. 
“All we care to know is that he is a brave man!’ And 
when the men of the Foreign Legion single out one of 
their number and label him as a brave men, there is a 
reason, always. For the Legion is the Legion. 

“Is he still with the regiment?’ asked Connelly. 

“No. He is dead,” said the Westerner. 

‘“How did he die?” 


All four replied at once. There were excited voices, 
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gestures, until finally the big Corsican took charge of 
the telling. He took a sip of his drink, wiped his 
heavy black mustache. Then he spoke in his clipped, 
metallic, Corsican French. 


“Remember Jimmie, eh? Proud, wasn’t he? As 
proud as Lucifer! Silent! And always that mystery 
about him—well—and he took it with him to the 
grave. 

“His death was superb, magnificent, almost the- 
atrical! You know how soldiers die, eh? In dirt 
and acrid blood, with curses on their lips more often 
than not! Notso Jimmie! He died—ah—in glory, 
beauty, poetry! Extraordinary! Asif his death had 
been staged by the dear God Himself! Perhaps to 
atone for something? Who knows? Who will ever 
know? 

“Tmagine, if you please, a choice bit of that delect- 
able man-eating, and very smelly colony called Tonkin. 
Yellow, eh? And stinking, and miasmic, and un- 
healthy! Hyenas—n’est-ce pas?—and red-necked vul- 
tures making unseemly noises in their throats, and 
mangy jackals, and snakes, and natives, and the undy- 
ing love these natives have for us, the Europeans—not 
so, my friend? 

“They, too, shoot with high-power rifles and dum- 
dum bullets! © Remember how rapidly civilization 
spreads, don’t you think, Monsieur le consul? 

“We of the Legion were inside the palisade, an ad- 
vance screen for the slow-moving column. There were 
a dozen of us, and a half company of Annamites; and 
Monsieur de Miraval, our captain, a queer bird he, 
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very particular about the flag that waved above the 
palisade, as we squatted there like frogs in the mud, 
waiting for the column and General Tharaud. 

“Fight? Mon p’tit, we fought, fought, fought, for 
eight days. Fairly quiet night; and always, at dawn, 
the attacks! Always at dawn! For at dawn sleep is 
heaviest, and those yellow devils knew it. Did you 
ask if we fought well? Monsieur, did I not tell you 
that we were of the Legion? And those little Anna- 
mite fusileers, with their smooth, girlish faces and 
their tiny hands and feet, they, too, were good soldiers. 

‘Then one day our captain sticks his head above the 
palisade in a moment of curiosity. There was a yel- 
low spurt of flame—and no more captain to speak of! 

“Only a few words he stammered before he died: 
‘Jimmie! I want him . 

“Eh bien—Jimmie came, and the captain mumbled a 
few words, about the flag: 

‘“*You must keep the flag waving. She is France. 
She is : 

“That was the end of the captain, and then our 
Jimmie took charge of our little picnic. That same 
day, shortly after dawn, the Tonkinese, doubtless 
knowing that our captain had gone to the land where 
nationality and rank matter no more, attacked in 
force. We rushed to the loopholes, Jimmie in com- 
mand. 


“You should have seen him! Erect, cold-blooded, 
steady | 


““‘Fire!’ he cried; and there was an expression in 
his eyes as he took command—I, well, I am no senti- 
mentalist, I am a Corsican and a butcher! But there 
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was something in his eyes like the look of a man who 
has lost something very precious to him, and then 
found it again, suddenly, unexpectedly. 

“A tough fight it was. But Jimmie encouraged and 
bullied us, and finally we beat them back. They re- 
turned to the attack, again and again. But there was 
always our Jimmie, calm, superb, masterful. We beat 
them, beat them. 

“Came day. We saw that the Tonkinese had 
brought up reinforcements. Hundreds of them. 
They had thrown out detachments of sharpshooters, 
and so the end seemed near, and it was unpleasant to 
think of. I was scared, personally! Yes, I felt a 
little seasick, and I prayed—oh—a little. The 
others? They, too, I guess. It was only the flag 
which gave us courage, the ragged old tricolor waving 
from the blockhouse in the center of the stockade. 

“We needed that flag. It was like a symbol. It 
seemed alive. It gave us courage. Not because it 
was a French flag. For, after all, we were men from 
all the world, from all the seven seas, soldiers of the 
Legion, eh? But that dirty old rag seemed to stand 
for—how shall I put it ?—oh, for all we had given up, 
every one of us, in a moment of crime or madness or 
despair: our homes, our hearths, our promises, the 
hopes and ambitions and fine, clean energies of our 
youth; the things one curses and cheats, mon p’tit, but 
the things one dies for at times, eh? 

“Yes. We needed that flag. It looked quite beau- 
tiful, though it was dirty, though several bullets had 
hit it, though it was torn and ragged. Beautiful just 
the same and, I repeat, a symbol which we needed, 
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without which we would have given up, like the cow- 
ards we were! Yes! Cowards! For we were afraid, 
all of us. Only we were more afraid of the looks in 
our comrades’ eyes than of those Tonkinese devils! 
That’s why we fought! And the flag, it meant all that 
—and more! 

“There it waved. Then, bang, zipp, a bullet smacks 
our flag in the nose, and down it comes, crumpled up 
and helpless, like a jellyfish on dry ground. And there 
was the flagpole, naked, ridiculous, a thing to be 
mocked and despised. We could hear the Tonkinese 
laugh and cheer. We could see them through the loop- 
holes, jumping up out of the tall, tough jungle grass, 
rifles and knives ready. I looked around for Jimmie. 
He was not there. He was in the blockhouse, binding 
up a flesh wound in his left arm. So I took command. 

‘Fire!’ I shouted; and there was the steely ring of 
the bullets as they thudded home. 

“Volley shooting then. All along the palisade, like 
. an outpouring of yellow sheet lightning, sudden and 
short and barking and trembling. But still the Ton- 
kinese came on, on foot and also cavalry; straight 
they came on, long lances at the carry. 

“Fire at will!’ I cried. 

“And again we fired. Our little field guns—we had 
two of them, but only scanty ammunition, so that here- 
tofore we had saved it—joined in the iron game. 
They barked out loudly, continuously, until I thought 
my eardrums would burst under the roar and slam 
and clank as the shells rushed through the barrels and 
crashed on. It seemed like an unceasing roar, like a 
giant beating a huge, metal drum. But the Tonkinese 
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came on. The flag! They, too, must have known, 
must have felt what it stood for, must have sensed in 
their devilish yellow brains that we were helpless with- 
out it. And then Jimmie came from the blockhouse. 

““ ‘Why,’ he cried in my ear, ‘the flag is down!’ 

“IT know it!’ I replied. 

“Very well,’ he said, calmly. ‘She will go up 
again!’ 

““Impossible!’ I replied. ‘It would be certain 
death! You cannot ask for volunteers! And you 
have no right to order anybody up there—it would be 
murder!’ 

“I was right. The Legion is the Legion. The 
Legion makes no extravagant demands on life. But 
there are limits, eh? Nobody likes sure death with- 
out good and sufficient cause. I told Jimmie so. 

“Tt is not possible,’ I said. 

“He looked me up and down. And there was 
laughter in his blue eyes, laughter and also pity, and 
perhaps a suspicion of contempt. He spoke mock- 
ingly. 

“It is not possible, my good Malatesta, did you 
say? 

““Fxactly!’ I replied, for, feeling his contempt, 
knowing that he was right, I was of course huffed. 
That’s the sort of illogical animal I am. ‘Anybody 
who goes up that flagpole will get shot down like a 
quail, Jimmie!’ 

‘Sure?’ he asked, and again there was laughter in 
his eyes. 

“Absolutely sure!’ 

“‘ ‘Well—we shall see!’ 
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St ou I was trembling. With excitement? 
Perhaps. Perhaps, too, it was fear. ‘Are you going 
to—to——?” 

“Who else?’ he snapped at me, and threw down 
his rifle and walked rapidly up to the blockhouse. 

“He placed a ladder and went up to the flat roof. 
We stared. We forgot to fire for a moment. 

“He looked down, threatened us with his clenched 
fist. 

“Fire, you fools!’ he shouted, and he picked up the 
flag in his left hand. 

‘‘Ah—but it was like a scene in a theater! 

“The Tonkinese were shooting volleys. Two of us 
fell: Mollar, the stupid, oxlike Belgian, a good boy, 
soft and gentle, who had killed somebody back home 
in Brussels in a moment of madness and so, of course, 
after escaping, had joined the Legion; and O’Hara, a 
tall dark Australian. Remember him? He used to 
carry a girl’s picture in his watch, a very beautiful 
girl’s picture, and once in a while he would get—oh— 
sort of queer and sit in a corner all by himself and sing 
with a very fine, deep voice. What was that song he 
used to sing? Oh, yes: 


“ “Toward the land we left behind, 
The good old land of Never Mind, 
And old Australian ways : 


‘““Well—he fell, a bullet through his chest, and even 
as he died he sang that song about that most foolish 
‘land of Never Mind.’ Funny, eh? 


“But, I forgot, Jimmie! Up there on the flat roof 
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of the blockhouse. He grasped the flag. He passed 
the line through the ring slowly, deliberately. Shots 
crashed right and left. The Tonkinese yelled. But 
he seemed invulnerable. A charmed life, that’s what 
he seemed to have. He looked down at me. 

“Impossible, did you say, my good Corsican?’ he 
laughed; and he pulled the line, and up went the flag, 
waving, waving; and then, standing there on that flat 
roof, with the bullets crashing and zumming about him 
like hail, eyes upward, heels clicking together, right 
hand to the cap, he saluted that flag. 

“Ah, mon p’tit, shall I ever forget the picture of it? 

“We Ee So were the Ton- 
kinese. For a few moments they ceased firing, as if 
they were afraid—afraid of something beyond their 
emotions, beyond their understanding. Then, sud- 
denly, they saw the flag fling out in the breeze, straight 
and true and challenging, and there was a savage roar 
of fury and rage. 

“They fired. They fired all at once. 

“Still head high, eyes on the flag, like a statue, our 
Jimmie stood there, saluting. Ah—the brave boy! 

“Then, suddenly, his right hand dropped heavily to 
his side. He trembled a little. A black spot spread 
rapidly, grotesquely, on his white shirt. He fell back- 
ward from the roof. We caught him in our arms. 
We carried him into the hospital. We cut open tunic 
and shirt. We looked. But we knew at once that it 
was all over. 

“Jimmie smiled. He pointed—oh, with such a 
weak, boyish gesture—at the flag which was waving 
aloft, arrogantly, joyously, then he whispered to me, 
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and—by Our Lady of Lourdes—there was mockery in 
his voice: 

“ ‘Ah it is not possible, eh, my good Corsican?’ 

“Then, all of a sudden, he curled up like a tired 
child. So he died.” 

“You never found out who he was?” asked the 
American consul. 

“Never. He left no papers behind, nothing at all, 
except—” Malatesta opened his purse, took out a 
small paper package—“this!”” He opened the pack- 
age. “A ring!” 

“May I look at it?’ asked Connelly. 

“Certainly! Here you are!” He pushed the little 
ring across the table. 

Connelly looked at it. Then, with a start, he rec- 
ognized it and almost at once he remembered. It was 
quite a plain ring, except for the three Greek letters 
stamped in heavy gold and ornamented with a splinter 
of garnet; and, as he looked at the side of the ring, 
as he saw the wiped-out initials engraved there, he re- 
membered the full tale. He remembered that day, 
years earlier, when he had been cheer leader of his 
college football team. He remembered how victory 
had trembled in the balance, how, at the most crucial 
moment, the quarterback of the home team had 
flunked, had run away from the football field, white, 
shaking in every limb. 

He remembered other scenes: the college boys 
crowding around Arnold Donaldson—yes! that was 
the name!—the cries of “Coward, Coward!” and 
Donaldson’s low reply: “You are quite right. I was 
afraid—afraid! But—the day will come when : 
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And then Donaldson had left the field, the college, 
had left America. 

“Mon p’tit!” the Corsican interrupted Connelly’s 
thoughts. “Do you know by any chance who——?” 

“Ves ee 

And, ten days later, an old professor, who, during 
his younger years had been a famous football player, 
whose only son had cracked his heart by funking cow- 
ardice on the gridiron, whose heart had broken en- 
tirely when his son had disappeared, overnight, with- 
out ever writing home, without so much as letting a 
soul know all these years what had become of him, 
bent over a letter from Paris; and his face was the 
face of a man who had walked through the black 
places of the earth and who, at the end, had found a 
very sweet and white light. 


FUMBLES! 
BY RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
L- I can’t drill you out of it or talk you out of it,” 


fumed the coach, “I’ll shame you out of it! 

After this the fellow who fumbles will be pre- 
sented with a football and required to stick with it. 
You fellows who are reading ‘The Ancient Mariner’ 
this term will remember what happened when the old 
geezer shot the albatross. They hung it around his 
neck, didn’t they, as a reminder to him not to do it 
again? All right, I'll try the same scheme. You do 
any more fumbling between now and the big game and 
I'll hand you a football to take right around with you 
everywhere you go: classes, meals, off the campus, 
anywhere and everywhere. At night you'll set it 
alongside the bed where you can get your hands on it 
the first thing in the morning. And every time you 
look at it, you'll remember why it’s there. But you 
have got to back me up, fellows; you've got to agree 
to go through with it if you’re the victim and see that 
the other fellow goes through with it if he’s the goat. 
What about it? Are you game?” 

Sure we were! We said so loudly and laughed real 
hearty, and Johnny Cade smiled and said: “All right. 
Now, remember! No more fumbling, fellows, or 
you'll pack a football around till you're sick of the 
sight of it. There’s been far too much fumbling lately 
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for the time of year, and something’s got to be done 
about it. That'll do for to-day.” 

Two or three of the fellows who had been juggling 
the pigskin a bit in practice looked sort of doubtful as 
we beat it in to the showers, but the rest of us thought 
it a pretty good stunt and ragged them. It seemed 
like Johnny’s threat had done the business, for every 
fellow hung on to the ball in great shape the rest of 
the week. Oh, there’d be a fumble now and then; you 
can’t help missing a bum pass sometimes; but no one 
got bawled out. Then on Saturday, we played the 
next to the last game with High School, and won easy 
enough, Johnny using a whole mess of substitutes in 
the last quarter. Bus Lovell, first substitute quarter, 
took Ted Ball’s place in the third period and ran the 
team mighty well. We got two of our four scores 
while Bus was giving the signals. But Bus had a bad 
case of butter fingers that afternoon. He made three 
fumbles. Once he recovered, another time our full- 
back recovered, and once High School got the ball. 
So there wasn’t really much harm done, you see, and 
no one thought much about it until Monday after- 
noon. Then, when we’d finished a light practice, 
Johnny took up a football and gravely handed it to 
Bus. 

“Lovell,” he said, “if you recall the talk we had 
last Tuesday you’ll understand why I’m giving this to 
you and what you’re to do with it. Fumbling, Lovell, 
is a bad habit in a quarterback. Keep this with you 
for a few days as a reminder of that fact.” 

Bus tried to grin, got red in the face when he heard 
the rest of us chuckling, and finally stammered: “You 
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mean I’ve got to take it around with me, sir, like you 
said that day?” 

“Exactly, Lovell. Don’t part with it for a minute 
except when you’re in bed. You see, the idea is to ac- 
custom yourself to the sight and feel of it so that you'll 
know what to do with it if you run across it in a game.” 

Well, Bus put a good face on it, knowing that we 
were all set to razz him. ‘Very well, sir,” he said. 
“T’ll certainly hang on to it.” 

“Yes, Lovell, and your friends here will, I trust, see 
that you do.” 

Would we? Oh, boy! Bus put the football under 
his arm and strode off, and the rest of us followed and 
talked cheeringly to him in the hour of his adversity. 

When he came into dining hall that night, Buss was 
a real sensation. You see, the news had gone about, 
and every one of more than four hundred fellows was 
waiting to give him the razz. They clapped enthusi- 
astically as he came in with the old scuffed football 
swinging in one hand by the lacing. For a second Bus 
was a bit staggered, but he was game and he tucked the 
ball under one arm and made his way to the training 
table at the far end of the hall, doing his best to look 
like the ball was something he'd won as a prize. He 
might have got away with it, too, if some guy hadn’t 
started thumping his foot on the floor in time to Bus’s 
tread. ‘That set them all going and poor Bus went the 
length of the hall to the tramp-tramp of hundreds of 
feet. After that, everyone laughed like sixty until the 
faculty in charge of the hall arose and calmed us. 

But Bus’s troubles hadn’t ended, for, of course, it 
was a matter of duty for the rest of us to get the ball 
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away from him. If he put it in his lap someone 
knocked it off and it went under the table or out in the 
aisle. Once a waiter got foul of it and nearly spilled a 
whole trayful of dishes. If Bus put the ball on the 
table, it was instantly bobbing around through the but- 
ter and the cold beef and the other things. If he held 
on to it with both hands, he couldn’t eat! I guess he 
began to suspect that it wasn’t so much of a joke as he 
had thought. And all the time we were saying 
sternly: ‘“‘Bus, pick up that ball! What did Mr. Cade 
tell you?” 

During the rest of the evening, if Bus laid the ball 
down for a minute, it disappeared as sure as shooting, 
and he learned that eternal vigilance is the—the— 
whatever it is. He finally thought up a scheme, 
though, and tied a cord through the lacing and hung 
the pesky thing round his neck. Tust like the albatross 
bird in the poem! 

Bus’s roommate was “Skate” Wiggins. Skate was 
a bit of a pill some ways, but he sure had a sense of 
humor. He thought that football wasn’t providing 
so much fun as it ought to and got to thinking about it, 
and the next morning he put Bus up to a jolly stunt. 
Bus was getting awfully bored with the old pigskin by 
this time, even if fellows were too much hurried at 
breakfast to pay much attention to it, and I guess he 
thought he might as well get some amusement out of 
it if he could. So he listened to Skate and this is what 
happened. 

Bus’s first recitation was with Old Cheese, as we 
called Mr. Cheeseman, the English instructor, and 
Bus slipped into a back seat and Old Cheese didn’t 
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even know he had the football with him, I guess. 
Then, at eleven, Bus had history with Mr. Kincaid. 
“Kink” is a pretty good guy, even if he can be blamed 
sarcastical at times, but he’s what you might call a 
stickler for the proprieties. Fellows don’t get gay in 
Kink’s classes very often. Kink was on the platform 
and there were about forty of us in Room G when it 
came time to close the doors. Kink swung around in 
his chair, dropped his watch back in his pocket, and 
nodded. That meant that the fellows nearest the two 
doors were to close them. We had been tipped off, of 
course, and were waiting for Bus to show up. Just 
as the rear door was being shut he slipped in, like he 
had been waiting outside, which he probably had. He 
had his faithful football snuggled under one elbow and 
his book and pad in the other hand, and he wore an 
earnest, far-away look on his snub-nosed face as he 
started up the aisle. There were plenty of empty seats 
near the door, but for once Bus wanted to sit near his 
beloved teacher. Jimmy White tried to knock the 
football out of his arm as he went by, but he missed 
it, and young Hopper put his foot out for Bus to trip 
over, but Bus saw it and stepped over it. He went on 
down to the front row, and we all watched with breath- 
less interest. Kink watched too, and if his interest 
wasn't breathless it was sure earnest. Bus seated him- 
self with a kind of noble air, put the football—still at- 
tached to his neck by the cord—in his lap, folded his 
hands and raised a calm, expectant gaze to the instruc- 
tor. There was a moment of intense silence. Then 


Kirk leveled a pencil at the football and asked pleas- 
antly: 
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“What have you there, Lovell?” 

“A football, sir,” answered Bus innocently. 

“Ah, a football!” Kink sounded sort of pleased, like 
he had suspected that the thing was a football and was 
gratified to find he was right. ‘You appear, Lovell, 
to be quite attached to it.” 

Of course, we all laughed at that, and maybe Kink 
wondered why we made so much of a fairly bum joke. 
Bus smiled politely and said, ‘‘Yes, sir, I am.” 

““And—” Mr. Kincaid blinked like he does when he 
wants you to think he’s a poor old dumbbell and that 
you’re getting away with something which you aren’t, 
believe me !—“‘and the football seems to be equally at- 
tached to you. A beautiful friendship, Lovell.” 

“Yes, sir.” But Bus was a bit more sober now, as 
Kink continued. 

“Yes, indeed,” mused Kink, ‘‘quite—ah—dquite af- 
fecting. Just what was it that first drew you together, 
Lovell, aside from a similarity of—ah—mental con- 
tent?” 

“Sir ?”’ asked Bus, sort of dazed and suspecting from 
the way the rest of us were snickering that Kink had 
scored. 

“Never mind,” answered Kink patiently affable. 
“Instead, tell me whether you would be willing, could, 
in fact, be induced, to part with your—shall I say— 
alter ego during the brief period which I propose to 
devote to the subject of Greek history?” 

Bus had been waiting for that question, and he came 
back promptly. 

“Quite impossible, sir,” he said. 

‘Impossible!’ Kink shook his head. ‘Dear, dear! 
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And may I ask ’’ He stopped and looked down 
at Bus sort of puzzled. ‘Just hold the football up a 
moment, please. Ah, thank you. For the instant 1 
had you confused. Yes, I see. The football is the 
one with the look of intelligence!” 

Kink looked at us in a gently reproachful kind of 
way and we stopped laughing finally. Bus didn’t stop, 
because he had not begun. “As I was about to say 
when interrupted by this recent surprising indication 
of amusement,” Kink went on, ‘‘I am curious to know 
why you find it impossible to part with your affinity for 
a mere half hour, Lovell. I trust I am not too inquis- 
itive.” 

“Mr. Cade’s orders, sir,’’ answered Bus. “I have 
to take it everywhere I go, sir.”’ 

‘Ah, really? An extension course in football, I pre- 
sume. Remarkable what strides the game is making, 
isn’t it? Is there, perhaps, more to your story?” 

Bus explained the situation with a good deal of rel- 
ish, and Kink listened like he was mighty interested, 
and when Bus was done Kink leaned back again and 
said: ‘‘Well, well, what a clever idea! I shall be anx- 
ious to learn how it succeeds, Lovell. I trust you will 
let me know in due course. And now, having ex- 
hausted, not unprofitably I’m sure, some eight minutes 
of our allotted time, we will, if you please, turn our 
attention to less weighty matters.” 

Maybe the football was to blame, but Bus wasn’t 
prepared very well that morning, and as Kink called on 
him frequently, he didn’t make much of a showing. 
Just before the gong struck Kink stepped down from 
the platform with a book in his hand. “Lovell,” he 
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said, “I regret to have to remind you that out of six 
questions sent your way you fumbled four. You may 
fairly be said to have recovered one, but the loss of 
ground was considerable. On one occasion, indeed, 
you lost almost a third of Greece! Fumbling, Lovell, 
is—ah—is a most reprehensible failing, and we must 
do our utmost to correct it. Taking a leaf from the 
book of a great master, certainly a more successful in- 
structor than myself, Lovell, I entrust this volume to 
you. It is, as you will observe, my own copy of 
West’s ‘Ancient World,’ Part One. You will find my 
name on the flyleaf. I should be grieved if anything 
happened to it; so please guard it tenderly. Don’t let 
it out of your sight, my boy. Take it with you to reci- 
tations and refections, let it accompany you whereso- 
ever you go, Lovell, especially to the football field. I 
make rather a point of the football field. At night 
place it beside you while you slumber. Constant com- 
panionship, uninterrupted proximity, Lovell, will, I 
sincerely trust, cure you of your lamentable habit of 
fumbling the’facts of Greek history. Class dismissed.” 

Bus remained behind after the rest of us had gone 
out to explode with laughter in the corridor, but it was 
no good. Kink meant it! So Bus came out with the 
football bobbing from his neck and West’s “Ancient 
World” clutched desperately in one hand. He got 
stopped so often between Room G and the main cor- 
ridor that he finally got peeved and wouldn’t exhibit 
the new prize any more, and went off in a huff to his 
room. 

Of course, Bus couldn’t hang the book around his 
neck, but he remembered that Skate had a Boy Scout 
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haversack somewhere, and he rummaged through 
Skate’s things until he found it. Then he put the 
‘Ancient World” in the old canvas bag, put the bag on 
his back, with the straps over his shoulders, and let 
the football dangle against his tummy and had a look 
at himself in the mirror. One glance was enough to 
make him forget his grouch, for he sure did look 
funny! At dinner, he made a bigger hit than ever, 
and the crowd went quite dippy over him. But he 
didn’t mind the razzing a bit now. I guess he con- 
sidered that being the sensation of the hour made up 
for looking the fool! 

Johnny lived off the campus, and so he hadn’t heard 
the tidings when he went to the field that afternoon. 
Bus paraded down from the gymnasium trailed by a 
gang of expectant team mates. We tried to look like 
we just happened to be there, and we kept our faces 
straight pretty well. Bus was appropriately attired 
in gray canvas pants, gray jersey, striped stockings, 
and scuffed shoes, and he swung a black leather head 
guard. But he likewise wore a battered football in 
front of him and a mildewed canvas bag on his back, 
and the bag had printed on it in black ink the legend, 
“Troop 14, B. S. A.” Johnny must have wondered 
why Bus was leading the procession! 

“Lovell, you might rid yourself of that incubus dur- 
ing practice,” he said, smiling a little. 

“Yes, sir,” Bus started over to the wheelbarrow 
where the practice balls were, thereby giving Johnny 
his first rear view. 

‘“What’s he got on his back?” Johnny demanded, 
looking puzzled. Wistar, the manager, choked and 
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turned away. The coach looked kind of funny, and 
then suspicious. ‘Lovell!’ he called. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Bus very innocently as he came 
back without the football. 

“What’”—Mr. Cade pointed—“is that—er—con- 
traption ?” 

““Haversack, sir. The ‘Ancient World’s’ inside.” 

“The—the—what did you say?” 

“The ‘Ancient World,’ sir,” replied Bus gravely. 
By this time we were all shouting, and Mr. Cade 
grinned, too, suspecting that Bus had worked up a joke 
on him to turn the tables. 

“Oh!” said Johnny. “So you’re Atlas. Is that the 
idea? Come clean, Lovell. What’s the point?” 

“T didn’t do very well in history class this morning, 
sir, and Mr. Kincaid said I was to carry West’s ‘An- 
cient World’ around with me. Just like the football, 
you know. He said I fumbled too many questions, 
sir.” Bus was grinning now and Mr. Cade’s face was 
a study. Just at first I thought he was going to get 
mad and bawl Bus out. But he didn’t. After a sec- 
ond he chuckled. And then he laughed, and laughed 
until the tears came. And everyone else laughed just 
as hard! 

“Kincaid wins, Lovell,” he gasped finally. ‘T-take 
it off! Th-that’s a good one on me!” 

“Think I’d better, sir?” asked Buss doubtfully. 
“‘He said ss 

“T think it’s safe,” Johnny wiped his eyes. “I—TI'll 
assume the responsibility. And, Lovell.” 

tY<y, sir. 

“Do you happen to be taking chemistry?” 
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“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, just to make certain that Mr. Peghorn 
doesn’t adopt the—the idea and hang a glass retort 
around your neck, we'll say no more about the foot- 
ball. In short, Lovell, I know when I’m beaten!” 

Bus removed the haversack with a sigh of relief. 
“T guess the football’s done the business, anyway, sir,” 
he said earnestly. “If I fumble again this season, 
Mr. Cade, I—I’ll eat the fool thing!” 

Bus got in for most of the second half four days 
later and helped us win the big game. He did get his 
signals twisted a couple of times, but there was one 
thing he didn’t do. He didn’t fumble! 


THE CHOICE OF THE GODS 


BY NORMAN J. BONNEY 


OSTIG, the Viking, grew old. The weight 

of seventy winters bowed his head, bent his 
broad shoulders; his hair and beard were 

white as snow. Moreover, a strange disease of which 
no man, however learned, knew the nature, lay hold 
upon him, numbed his lower limbs, crept slowly up into 
his body. His men, comrades of a hundred forays, 
loved him, but looked upon his helpless condition and 
murmured at his delay in naming a successor to the 
kingdom. The choice lay between his two sons, Er- 
ling and Halfdan, half-brothers, between whom there 
was lifelong rivalry. ! 
Since earliest childhood, in every game of skill, in 
every warlike exercise, Halfdan, the younger, had 
struggled without success to overcome the natural 
supremacy of Erling, the first-born. Save for this ac- 
cident of birth, there was, in the minds of men, little 
to choose between the sons of Tostig. Both were 
giants, famed in battle, renowned in the sagas of Tos- 
tig’s reign. Warriors both, each had his following. 
The elder, blue-eyed, with yellow beard and ruddy 
face like the men of Nordness, Tostig’s northern vas- 
sals, received their homage, was called by them, Erling 
the Fair-haired. Halfdan, swarthy, with black eyes 
like those of his mother Eigl, with hair like the raven’s 
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wing, resembled the men of Ringerike, Tostig’s south- 
ern Vikings, and they adopted him for their leader, 
giving him the surname of the Black, or Swarthy One. 

This division of allegiance between the halves of his 
kingdom troubled Tostig, made his choosing difficult. 
Secretly he favored Erling, for the elder son was more 
wise in council, and his valor in battle, while less spec- 
tacular than that of Halfdan, attained as great results. 
But Tostig, wise with the wisdom of his years of au- 
thority, foresaw disaster should he name Erling king. 
Halfdan, always rebellious, would resent the choice, 
would appeal it to the court of battle, to force of arms, 
the chance of ax and sword. On the other hand, Er- 
ling, loving his father, would abide by his commands, 
would stand behind his favored brother, if for no other 
reason than that such was his father’s wish. Tostig 
knew also that on the borders of his kingdom, petty 
chieftains, eager to see civil war between Nordness 
and Ringerike, watched the situation with falcon eyes, 
watched while they bided his decision, waited for him 
to die. 

In the end, the king, not without shrewdness, left 
the matter of the succession to the gods. 

“Let Odin decide,” he said, and in a valley halfway 
between the rival villages he built a great banquet hall 
and called his Vikings to a feast. 

They came, seven hundred of them, filling with song 
and wassail the barnlike structure that had been built 
for their reception. For two days, while the strong 
mead flowed like water, while Olaf, Tostig’s skald, 
Sang sagas new and old, the matter of succession 
rested. Then, gorged to repletion, drunk with wine, 
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the Vikings slept. When they awoke, Tostig, sup- 
ported on either side by a giant hirdman, was carried 
to his high seat, and calling for silence, announced the 
reason—which all men knew—for the feast. 

“The hand of Odin is upon me,” he said. ‘He calls 
me to Valhalla, but ere I go, I would see one of my 
sons king in my stead. But my sons are men, mighty 
in battle, wise in council. Who shall choose between 
them ?”’ 

He paused, and from the horde a murmur rose, 
mounted to a shout in which the brothers’ names 
blended indistinguishably. Tostig lifted a hand for 
silence. When it came, he continued: 

“T leave the choice to the high gods. Odin shall de- 
cide.” 

“How ?” questioned the horde. 

“There shall be an Jdrottir, a festival of games,” 
announced Tostig. ‘‘Ye who shout for Erling shall 
compete against the champions of Halfdan. The vic- 
tors shall name their leader king.” 

A shout of approval greeted the king’s words. An 
Idrottir was welcome. Sport and feasting, pleasures 
of the gods, caught the Viking fancy. They began 
boisterously to call the names of their favorite cham- 
pions. 

But the king called again for silence. 

“Test in the heat of contest there be strife,” he said, 
“let all men go hence to the temple, and there take 
oath upon the ring, that, as the gods decide, all shall 
abide by their choice.” 

At this, there was murmuring. The Viking oath 
was sacred. No man took it lightly; none broke it 
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without the wrath of the gods and the scorn and hatred 
of their fellows. The murmur swelled into a clamor, 
difficult to silence. But in the end, Tostig’s will pre- 
vailed. Protesting, but complying, the guests quitted 
the feast hall for the temple, where priests had already 
prepared the sacrifice. 

Erling, as the elder son, was the first to make his 
vow. He stepped forward to the altar, laid hand 
upon the sacred ring, newly reddened with the blood 
of the slaughtered bull. His voice rang out over the 
assemblage, instilling confidence in his followers’ 
hearts. 

“At the ship’s side, at the shield’s edge, at the 
horse’s hoof, at the sword’s edge, I swear on the ring, 
by Frey, by Njord, and by Odin, that as they decide, 
so shall I accept their choice.” 

He stepped down and was followed in turn by Half- 
dan, who frowned as he touched the sacred ring. 

“By the south-slanting sun, by the rock of Sigty, by 
the ring of Ull, I swear that the choice of the gods 
shall be my choice; by Frey, by Njord, and by Odin, I 


. swear it.’ 


Then, by acclaim, the men of Nordness and of Ring- 
erike accepted the oaths of their leaders. 

Well pleased, Tostig, carried by the stout arms of 
his hirdmen, led the way back from the temple, back to 
the little slope before the feast hall, where his high 
seat had been placed on a grassy knoll overlooking the 
valley and the hills beyond. There he took his station, 
commanding the games, which, at his order, began at 
once. 


Sven, thrall of Halfdan, displayed his Jdrott in 
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jumping. Clad in full armor of chain mail, bearing 
shield of tough bull hide, and brandishing sword and 
spear, he outleaped all competitors. The shadow of 
a smile touched Halfdan’s swarthy features at this first 
success. At the feasting that night he seated Sven at 
his right hand and gave him a goblet of silver. 

Then for three days the contests continued. In 
swimming, Hrolf, thrall of Erling, displayed a marve- 
lous /drott, winning all races, astounding all men by 
capturing and bringing alive to shore a youngling seal. 
In wrestling, Gorm, giant hirdman of Nordness, tossed 
Hakon of Ringerike over his head, breaking his thigh. 
Ingvar, a stripling of sixteen, racing for Erling, outran 
Halfdan’s fastest champions. 

At the close of each day there was more feasting, 
more singing, more drinking of the heavy mead. And 
as the games progressed, Halfdan’s smile disappeared, 
was succeeded by a scowl of bitterness. He drank 
heavily, cursed his men for their lack of success; the 
men themselves grew sullen. Between the factions ill- 
feeling increased. Hatred flamed in men’s hearts. 
All Tostig’s wisdom was called forth to prevent them 
from flying at each others’ throats. 

When, on the fifth day, Sigmund of Nordness won 
the archery [drott, Halfdan sought the ear of Sigurd 
Snake-Eye, an old man of Ringerike, famous for his 
wisdom and infamous for a one-time deed of treachery. 

“Thine oath matters not save to the fools who would 
hate thee for the breaking of it,” said the old man, 
after listening to Halfdan’s story of the outcome of 
the games. “But the fools are many. For their sakes 
ye must keep it. But before one goes forth all door- 
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ways should be looked over. Go thou to Gyda, the 
hag who dwells under the cliff, Thorsberg. She makes 
mighty magic and will, for three bracelets of gold, tell 
thee how thou mayest become the chosen of the gods. 
Go thou to Gyda, offer her the three bracelets. She 
can help thee, and for thy gold will do so gladly.” 

Fearing vaguely, but trying to be bold, Halfdan 
sought out Gyda, the witch. He found her in her 
cave under frowning Thorsberg. He hesitated, trem- 
bling, but she reassured him with a toothless grin of 
welcome. 

“Come in, come in,”’ she urged. 

Grasping the hilt of his sword, Halfdan entered the 
black and smelly cave. As his eyes became accustomed 
to the semi-darkness of the place, he saw, in one cor- 
ner, a great falcon, the largest he had ever seen. Even 
in the darkness, the bird was hooded. Its claws, clos- 
ing and unclosing on the roost, made a rasping sound 
that raised the gooseflesh on Halfdan’s body. The 
hag’s eyes followed his gaze. 

“Hobrok! Be still!” 

Instantly the great bird settled down on its perch, 
hiding with its wings the terrible talons. 

Halfdan told his story, showed his three bracelets 
of gold. 

Gyda’s eyes glittered. Without speaking she took 
the bracelets, began a chant. The words, weird with 
mystery, were in a dialect unknown. Hobrok stirred 
again, restlessly. Suddenly the hag turned to the fal- 
con, loosed its hood. The great bird spread its wings; 
their tips almost touched the sides of the narrow cave. 
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Gyda spoke rapidly. The falcon seemed to listen. 
Again the gooseflesh quivered on Halfdan’s body. 

Abruptly the hag turned toward him, breaking the 
spell. 

“‘Hobrok has seen thee,’”’ she said. ‘When I loose 
him he will come to thy presence. At sight of Odin’s 
hawk dropping to thee from the skies, all men will 
know thy standing with the gods. Go now. To- 
RIGILOW, Gla.) > 

Thankful enough, Halfdan quitted the cave, went 
with lightened step back through the lingering twilight 
to the feast hall where wassail roared, where the dis- 
cord of carousal shook the new, but already smoke- 
blackened rafters. In the center of the hall a fire 
blazed merrily, its flames reaching upward to the wide 
opening in the roof. The autumn nights were cold and 
Halfdan, after the chilling atmosphere of Gyda’s cave, 
welcomed the feast hall’s warmth. 

A shout greeted the younger brother’s entrance. 
He responded with a wave of the hand and took his 
place at the long table across the board from Erling, 
where, with Viking hunger, he fell to upon the feast. 

Boasts, tales, songs, circled the table. Halfdan’s 
hunger appeased, he thought of the bracelets he had 
given Gyda, planned a scheme to replace them with 
others. 

“T have a man in Ringerike,” he declared, leaning 
across the table toward his brother, “‘who can pull any 
champion of Nordness into the fire, and that with ease. 
On my man I will wager three bracelets of gold.” 

“Keep your gold,” said Erling. ‘‘Methinks the 
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stake before us is already large enough. However, I 

will find a champion to pull against the man you name.” 
“Eyer cautious of his gold,’ sneered Halfdan. 

“Three bracelets only, yet he fears to lose them.”’ 

Erlin’s fair face flushed. Quickly he issued an order 
to the man-at-arms who stood behind him, at the same 
moment stripping from his forearm three bands of 
gold. 

“There, Halfdan,” he cried, flinging the bracelets 
upon the table, where the dull ring of their fall testi- 
fied of the purity of their metal, ‘‘now bring forth thy 
champion.” 

Smiling, Halfdan dispatched a messenger to the far 
end of the hall where his hirdmen dined together. 
Shortly came Helgi, a blacksmith and armorer of 
Ringerike, at sight of whom Erling’s heart stirred in 
his bosom. Surely no man of Nordness could hope to 
prevail in strength against Halfdan’s man of might. 
But Erling called for Godrod, strongest man in all his 
own north country, a warrior famed in the skin-pulling 
of many a close contested Jdrottir. 

“Thinkest thou to hold thine own with Helgi?” 
whispered Erling in his champion’s ear. 

Godrod studied his antagonist. 

“I have heard men say that Helgi is mighty in the 
Idrott of the skin-pulling,”’ he answered. ‘‘But also 
have I heard it said that the contest is not always to 
the mighty.” 

Swiftly, at Tostig’s order, a space was cleared in 
the center of the hall, a narrow trench dug, and a 
burning log from the fire laid therein. Olaf came, 
bearing a stout walrus hide. The champions, stripped 
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to the waist, faced each other across the fire. The 
skin was stretched between them; they took their grips, 
bare feet shifting slightly for better foothold on the 
hard-packed earthen floor. 

Now, as Godrod said, the /drott of the skin-pulling 
depends not upon strength alone. The quick tug of 
one contestant may be met by as quick a relaxation of 
strain on the part of the other. The first, thrown 
from his balance by the ease of his success, finds him- 
self quickly drawn to the fire, into which he must either 
fall or let go his hold, in either event losing the contest. 

Wise in the stratagem of the exercise, each cham- 
pion tried out the mettle of his adversary. Short tugs, 
jerks, skillful maneuvering began the struggle. Grad- 
ually, real strength was exerted; the hide tautened 
across the fire. The adversaries became motionless. 
Save for their knotted muscles, their stentorian breath- 
ing, the two figures seemed carved from stone. Then, 
gradually, Helgi’s superior strength began to tell. 
Godrod slipped, gave an inch toward the menacing 
fire. He recovered, straining every nerve. Sweat 
poured from his body. His eyeballs bulged in their 
sockets. 

At the instant the stout walrus hide parted in the 
middle, like the sail of a longship split by the whirl- 
wind. Godrod and Helgi fell backward, were saved 
from injury by the arms of their comrades behind 
them. 

Swiftly, a new skin, this time a tanned ox hide, was 
procured, was stretched as before above the fire. 
After a brief pause the men again took grips. 

In the forefront of his followers Haldan watched 
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the preparations for the renewal of the struggle. In 
this Idrott he had been confident of success. Now, for 
the first time, he began to fear its outcome. A thought 
took shape in his crafty brain, developed into an evil 
scheme. He edged his way around the circle, paused 
beside Godrod, and, as the contest began, thrust his 
long sword between the braced feet of Erling’s cham- 
pion. Astepnow . . . Godrod took that step, 
stumbled on the sword, caught himself at the fire’s 
edge. 

The Viking, roused to a certain pitch of passion, be- 
came a maniac. His bodily strength, like that of a 
mad-man, increased beyond reason. So it was with 
Godrod now. Incensed at Halfdan’s tricks, he went 
berserk, jerked mightily at the ox hide, pulled Helgi 
forward into the fire, threw the hide over the prostrate 
victim and leaped upon his back. 

The Vikings shouted. Erling dragged his cham- 
pion from the body of the unfortunate Helgi; Helgi 
himself was snatched from the flames. Between the 
factions passed furious words. Hands were laid to 
~ ax haft and sword hilt. Tostig’s voice, reminding men 
of their oath, restored a semblance. of order. Olaf, 
standing beside the king, began in his powerful voice, 
the Saga of Hakon, the Mighty, and silence fell once 
more upon the horde. 

On the fifth day the games continued. Knattleik, 
Viking ball, one of the most skillful and at the same 
time most dangerous of Viking pastimes, began at 
noon. A score of champions, ten of Nordness, ten of 
Ringerike, led in person by the brothers, faced each 
other at opposite sides of the valley. On the slopes 
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to right and left gathered the horde, each side alter- 
nately shouting encouragement to their champions and 
hurling derision at their rivals. The players them- 
selves swung their wooden clubs, joining in the shouts 
and jeers of their comrades while they waited eagerly 
for the signal to strike the wooden ball. 

Erling and Halfdan had chosen their champions 
with care, for the Knattleik might decide the choice of 
the kingdom. Since the previous evening, bitterness 
between the brothers had increased. Godrod had told 
Erling of Halfdan’s treachery at the skin-pulling. 
Faced with his brother’s accusation that he had thrust 
his sword between the feet of Godrod, Halfdan coolly 
admitted the charge, and as coolly asked Erling what 
he intended to do about it. Only Tostig’s authority 
prevented his sons from coming to blows then and 
there. Now, facing each other across the valley, the 
half-brothers scowled their hate. Upon this field, 
for the first time during the Jdrottir, the rivals would 
meet face to face. Olaf, looking down upon the floor 
of the valley, murmured in Tostig’s ear: 

“In this day’ . any: all see blood 
upon the grass.” ACOA 

Tostig, answering U- Fine. gave the awaited signal. 

Ingvar of Nordness, fastest runner in the [drott of 
the foot racing, reached the ball first, struck it with his 
bat. In his eagerness he struck too hard. Only 
Erling’s leap into the air prevented it from passing 
into the hands of Halfdan, alert to receive it. As the 
ball touched the ground, Erling drove it back to Ing- 
var. The stripling caught it cleverly on the side of 
his club, juggled it a moment. Two men of Ring- 
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erike bore down upon him like eagles. Instantly he 
struck the ball away to his brother Viglund. 

Viglund found himself hemmed in by two of Half- 
dan’s champions. Before he could act, one of them 
thrust him savagely to the ground. The ball bounded 
across the grass. Viglund, sprawling, tripped with 
outstretched hand, one of his adversaries. Krak of 
Ringerike, the other, a man famed for his skill in the 
Idrott of the Knattleik, reached the ball, lost it im- 
mediately to Stefnir of Nordness. Stefnir struck it 
back to Erling, whose bat in turn drove it mightily to 
the far end of the field where Ingvar had raced. The 
stripling stopped the ball in its flight, toyed with it, 
waited almost motionless as a youth of Ringerike bore 
down upon him, evaded him with a lithe movement, 
shot the ball back to Erling. Halfdan, covering his 
brother like a hawk, crashed into him, shoved him side- 
ways. But Erling kept his feet, got the ball away to 
Viglund, who was running up the valley. 

The game, savage in roughness, whirlwind in speed, 
continued without intermission. There were no sub- 
- stitutes to take the place of injured players, no pauses 
to bind up injuries. And injuries were plentiful. 
Tripping, body-checking, holding, were all counte- 
nanced. Only blows with the fist or foot, bat or ball, 
were prohibited. Which side could keep possession 
of the ball the longer, which could handle it with 
greater skill—on these did victory depend. 

Ingvar, speedy as the coursing greyhound, was the 
bright individual star of the game. Throughout the 
afternoon he intercepted the flying ball, dodged 
through the ranks of his enemies, avoiding their say- 
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age shoulderings with an ease that was maddening. 
Krak of Ringerike singled him out, sought to trip 
him, grew bitter with rage at his ill success. 

The sun dropped swiftly toward the western hills. 
Long shadows stretched their arms across the valley. 
Defeat hovered over the men of Ringerike. Defeat 
for Halfdan meant disaster, the loss of the Knattleik 
meant to him the loss of the kingdom. 

In contrast to the jubilant shouts of the men of 
Nordness, the silence of Halfdan’s adherents was sig- 
nificant. Halfdan, himself, glanced from time to 
time to the southern cliffs and Gyda’s cave. His brow 
was gloomy with defeat; only the hag could save the 
kingdom for him now. 

The tired players, anxious for the game to cease, 
glanced at Tostig with appealing looks. But the king 
sat immovable, emotionless. Once Olaf whispered in 
his ear. Tostig shook his head; the game progressed. 

Ingvar again had possession of the ball. He jug- 
gled it with skill, his eye upon Halfdan, bearing down 
upon him from the left. Behind him, all unseen, Krak 
of Ringerike, half berserk with jealousy and disap- 
pointment, approached, swinging his club. Erling’s 
shout of warning came too late. Krak’s treacherous 
blow glanced from Ingvar’s skull. The lad fell, blood 
bursting from his nostrils. 

The Knattleik ceased like magic. Erling leaped on 
Krak, smote him with heavy hand. Krak dropped as 
though felled by the hammer of Thor. Halfdan swung 
his club, rushing upon Erling. The brothers grappled. 
With wild shouts their followers fled from the hill 
slopes, poured down into the valley. Olaf, despite his 
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age, came leaping down the hillside, calling vainly 
upon the Vikings to remember their vows, to lay aside 
brandished ax and gleaming sword. Tostig, helpless 
in his chair, shouted futile orders. The day, begun in 
sport, bade fair to end in blood. 

Came from the southern cliffs a cry, louder than 
the howl of the hungry wolf, more piercing than the 
eagle’s scream. About to close in fraternal strife, the 
horde paused, sought the source of the cry with super- 
stitious dread. 

On the summit of the southern cliffs, outlined by the 
glow of the swift-dropping sun, the gaunt figure of 
Gyda stood out against the sky. Her long hair tossed 
in the wind; her skeleton arms stretched out toward 
the valley. Above her head a great falcon circled with 
motionless pinions. Men murmured with apprehen- 
sion. Even Halfdan shuddered. He released his 
hold upon Erling; Erling himself stepped back. 

Gyda screamed again. The circling bird paused in 
midair, spread its wings wider, then glided with the 
speed of light down into the valley. 

In silent awe the Vikings drew back. Habrok, 
circling thrice, hovered above the head of Halfdan, 
who folded his arms, well pleased with this ruse of 
Gyda’s. The silence continued. Such manifestation 
of the high gods’ favor was not to be regarded lightly, 
Even Olaf dared not break the spell by speaking. 

Halfdan smiled. Another instant and Habrok 
would alight upon his shoulder. . . . The bread 
wings fluttered before his face—then with terrible 
talons, the great bird struck. Halfdan screamed, fell 
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forward in the grass. The falcon mounted into the 
dusk. 

Strong arms bore the stricken man to the feast hall. 
Eager hands brought torches. Olaf, skilled in healing, 
bent over the prostrate form. 

“Both eyes,” he murmured. ‘He is blind.” 

Straightening up, he faced the horde crowding about 
the table where the unconscious body of the chieftain 
lay. His rich voice penetrated to the far corners of 
the hall. 

“It is the choice of Odin,” he said. ‘‘A blind man 
cannot be king.” 


A MANN-MADE MUTINY 
BY THOMSON BURTIS 


IS first name being Hilary, and his last name 

Mann, and his straight body towering some 

five feet eleven toward the sky, it was nat- 

ural that he should be called ‘““High.”” Not Hi—but 

High. In addition, he had been high man in his class 

at West Point the year before, when he had been a 

second-classman. Now he was a first-classman, “bon- 
ing engineers.” 

His spirits weren’t high by any means, however, as 
he tramped up and down the area between the great 
wings of the cadet barracks. His thin, deeply tanned 
face was garnished by an aquiline nose which right 
then seemed to have a perverse twist about it, and his 
dark eyes were smoldering. The gun on his shoulder 
seemed heavy as lead, and the collar of his blue-gray 
. blouse was too tight, and all in all the cadet felt him- 
self to be a very much put-upon young man. 

He wasn’t alone. By no means. Technically, he 
was on guard, but actually, he, along with forty other 
stifly striding cadets, was walking punishment tours 
for demerits. Up and down, up and down they 
walked, passing each other hundreds of times. High’s 
devil-may-care face was serious for once, and his usu- 
ally erect body slumped a trifle. He stole a glance up 
at the leaden clouds which seemed to harmonize with 
the gray stone buildings. 
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Sometimes the grind of the Academy got on his 
nerves. He had been accustomed to the varied life 
of a Texas ranch, and he had come to the Point because 
the free-roving existence of an army man—the border, 
the Philippines, other foreign service on isolated posts 
—appealed to every drop of the pioneer blood within 
him. And he was proud as Lucifer that he had been 
one of the favored few who could make the grade. 
Not so favored either. He had boned for a solid year 
to pass the examinations, and ninety-nine days out of 
a hundred he thought of himself as an embryo officer 
in his country’s army—and was proud and happy. 

But often the routine seemed unbearable. Every 
minute of the day scheduled—even the exact spot in 
his clothespress where his collars were kept laid out 
for him. Somehow, the yoke lay heavily on him every 
once in a while, and then the hot independence of 
spirit which was his heritage leaped into flame. But it 
usually died as quickly. 

Beside him, walking in the opposite direction, was 
old Baldy Baldwin, his roommate. Disgusted as he 
was, High had to grin every time Baldy stalked past. 
Baldy, the slow, dependable, conscientious plugger, 
had been caught on inspection. The first hour had 
been not so worse, reflected High, because of his fre- 
quent looks at Baldy’s heavy, downcast face. Maybe 
he’d let up on his good advice, now. 

They weren’t supposed to talk, but as High ap- 
proached his roommate in the middle of their beat, he 
whispered from the corner of his mouth: 

“Gallop along, Baldy! Mamma raised her boy to 
be a sol 4 
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He couldn’t finish—there wasn’t time. But on the 
return trip Baldy shot from the corner of his mouth: 

“Shut up!” 

Just like him. Had a passion for regulations, and 
being the perfect cadet. When he got to be an officer, 
wouldn’t his men have to toe the line, with whiskers 
pruned and buttons shined? High’d say they would. 
For a few seconds he got some amusement out of that 
thought. 

Then he looked up quickly. It was starting to rain. 
There was a chance for some varying of the monotony. 

“Corporal of the guard!” he yelled in stentorian 
tones. 

Up and down the others walked, glancing sideways 
without turning their heads. Probably wondering 
what High Mann was up to, reflected that young gen- 
tleman. He had been, in a manner of speaking, up 
to quite a number of things since he had reached the 
Academy. Often the restlessness in his nature leaped 
bounds—and sometimes High took a secret pride in 
It. 

The corporal of the guard stalked down the line. 
“Raincoats,”’ High told him, as is the guard’s right 
when it starts to rain. 

The corporal disappeared within the headquarters 
of the officer-in-charge. It was Captain Grange to-day 
—a hard-boiled egg if there ever was one, Mann re- 
flected. In his present mood he was in no condition 
to qualify his thoughts by giving the captain credit for 
being an almost perfect officer, as well. 

Minutes passed, and no coats were forthcoming. 
And it really was drizzling. High grinned his lop- 
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sided grin, which crinkled up his sparkling eyes and 
increased the touch of mischief in them, and he bawled 
loudly : 

“Corporal of the guard!” 

Simmons, a yearling, was the corporal, and he hur- 
ried out again. 

“Raincoats!” High told him, and somehow he was 
aware of an injured feeling. 

“Captain Grange says no coats needed as yet!” 

High’s injured feelings increased. What right had 
he to keep the cadets out in this misty drizzle without 
coats? Although they were walking punishment tours, 
they were considered as holding the honorable position 
of sentinels. When High passed Baldy he whispered: 

“Ol’ granite-face won’t pass out the coats!” 

Four more tours up and down his post increased the 
rebellious feeling within him. Up the line he saw the 
word being passed from one cadet to the other. The 
whole area was throwing guarded whispers about the 
outrage. 

Then suddenly Foghorn Farley, eight lines away, let 
loose a stentorian roar. 

“Corporal of the guard!” 

Army regulations say that one guard shall pass the 
word to another when there comes a call for the cor- 
poral of the guard, or the officer of the guard. From 
man to man, only a few feet apart, the call resounded, 
until it got to High, on the last post, and the one 
nearest the limits of the area. That is, High consid- 
ered that it did, although Baldy didn’t raise his voice. 
He did whisper, just before High let out his yell: 

“Don’t be a kid!” 
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“Pipe down, Grandpa!” High shot back, and then 
his musically slurred Southern dialect rang out: 

“Corporal of the guard!” despite the fact that Sim- 
mons was hustling out of the guardroom. 

Immediately behind him was Captain Grange—tall, 
powerful-looking, tight-lipped. He looked down at 
the weary cadets, marching grimly on their endless 
rounds, and then at the sky. Without a word he dis- 
appeared, just as Simmons, his face a queer mixture 
of worriment and amusement, hustled back. 

In a moment Simmons had returned with the news. 

“The officer-in-charge says that when raincoats are 
needed he’ll issue "em, and he doesn’t need any 
help!” 

High’s spirit flared. What did he mean, O. C. or 
no O. C., not passing out raincoats? Taking advant- 
age of his authority, the martinet, to press the cadets’ 
noses even closer to the grindstone. 

“Who does he think he is? It’s an outrage!” he 
whispered to Baldy, and he could see each pair of sen- 
tinels passing their opinions along. 

Suddenly it seemed that a new spirit had been en- 
gendered in that outwardly quiet quadrangle. There 
was a new look on the striding, uniformed cadets’ faces 
—and continuously they broke regulations by whisper- 
ing to each other. 

Without warning Captain Grange appeared at the 
top of the steps. 

‘Another word passed in this area, and every man 
will be reported!” he snapped, his harsh voice carry- 
ing clearly. That would almost certainly mean many 
additional tours. 
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High’s black eyes were flashing with resentment, 
and as they met those of other cadets fire had struck 
from them. There was silence now—the silence of 
rebellious martyrs. Occasionally a cadet dared throw 
a whispered malediction to the one nearest him—but 
they were few. Forty raging youths tramped their 
beats with the sullenness of caged beasts. 

High literally writhed as he thought of it. With 
every moment it seemed more heinous. Up there in 
his comfortable office, out of the raw cold and the driz- 
zling rain, climbing up on his captain’s bars to rag 
lowly cadets. Grange ought to be court-martialed! 
He ought to be humiliated until he’d never forget it to 
his dying day. 

As suddenly as though it had dropped from the sky, 
an old legend of the Academy popped into Mann’s 
mind. The young Texan was not himself—he had 
lashed himself into a senseless fury; and the whole 
area was a maelstrom of savage rebellion which High 
could feel. In the ten minutes left before they were 
to be relieved for supper, Mann developed his plan, 
and worked himself into more and more of a rage. 
No real man could stand that kind of stuff, that was a 
cinch. Even a cadet had his rights! 

Came the welcome hour of relief, and the cadets 
scattered to their rooms—supposedly. __Really they 
gathered in the corridors and on the stoops, and from 
the rooms there popped other cadets, who had watched 
the happenings below and were feeling the spirit of 
the muttering victims. 

In less than a minute High had passed along his 
plan. Had he been himself, he’d have been amazed 
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at the spread of that mob spirit. Those fifty mal- 
contents, lashed on by the drawling, fiery young Texan, 
spread the story from floor to floor, and always its 
power grew. Grange was not popular—he was a strict 
disciplinarian, kept largely to himself, and was as 
aloof from the cadet corps as though he had been a 
god in high heaven. He passed out more punishment 
tours than any other three instructors, and in his harsh 
individualism repelled most of the cadets under him, 
so High’s task was an easy one. And the mob spirit 
always spreads with the speed of a prairie fire before 
the wind. 

As the corps marched to the dining hall, the column 
of gray-clad fours held within it something such as the 
Academy had experienced but once before—that had 
been decades back. High, whispering guardedly to 
right and left, strode along with his head in the air and 
his eyes bright with triumphant anticipation. It was 
he who had aroused those hundreds of cadets to a 
realization of their rights, and it was the leadership 
_ of High Mann, in person, which was to stimulate the 
corps to a hitherto unheard of achievement. 

They marched into the mess hall, and stood behind 
their chairs at the dozens of tables. Baldy, across 
the table from High, looked like a thundercloud. His 
big dark eyes were smouldering below his heavy black 
eyebrows, and he did not answer High’s excited grin. 

An instant after the signal to take their seats, the 
mess hall was a riot of noise as six hundred healthy 
young men wielded knives and forks and clanged them 
against the dishes. Mess was the one interval in a 
cadet’s life in which he was not disturbed by an officer. 
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When the O. C. came through to make his inspection 
the eating, talking, and noise never ceased. In any 
other place, the entrance of an officer automatically 
brought every cadet to rigid attention. It was an old 
and well-established custom of the Academy that eat- 
ing is not to be disturbed. The only officer who ever 
entered the dining hall was the O. C., and he was never 
noticed. 

The tingling Mann was aware of an almost hyster- 
ical note in the noise, as he started his meal. Every 
cadet was keeping an eye on the door. In a moment 
or two Captain Grange would enter, walk through the 
hall, and go into his private room for his own supper. 
High could scarcely eat as he listened to the eager con- 
versation of the others. He was pleasantly fright- 
ened, now, at the thought of what was going to happen. 

“High, I suppose you’re feeling as swelled up as a 
poisoned pup, aren’t you?”’ came Baldy’s rasping voice, 
and the hot-headed Texan looked up to meet the eyes 
of his roommate, glowering into his own. 

“What do you mean?” returned High airily. 

The rest of the table fell silent, their gaze shifting 
from the flushed Baldwin to the door. 

“You know what I mean,” Baldwin said slowly, and 
somehow High was uncomfortable beneath the eyes of 
the man who had always been a sort of balance wheel 
for him. “You're pretty B. J. aren’t you?” he went 
on. B. J. means “big before June” in the lexicon of 
West Point. ‘Smart kid, you are—too hanged smart 
to be a cadet!” 

High dropped his fork, and a sudden blaze leaped 
into his eyes. 
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“Spit it out!” he snapped. ‘And don’t think I'll 
take any of youah insults.”’ 

“Be yourself!” Baldy said contemptuously. “Snivel- 
ing over a raincoat, and ruining the life of a fine officer 
to feed your kindergarten vanity! You know what 
this stuff did to one man before in this army—kept him 
sneaking around for the rest of his life, with whispers 
behind his back, and finally broke his heart and sent 
him out of the service! And you, you fat-headed whip- 
persnapper, because you’re a leader around here and 
because you’re nowhere near a man yet, will do that 
to Grange!” 

There was something electric in the air around that 
table. For a moment it seemed that there was an iso- 
lated area of silence in all that bedlam. Never had 
the cadets seen Baldwin as he was now—his voice thick 
with ungovernable wrath, dark face as red as fire, and 
his eyes like two wells of molten red. 

All that was ungovernable in the blood of the South- 
erner leaped into being. High pushed his chair back, 
and half rose. 

“In just about three seconds aftuh we get back to 
barracks, I’ll cram those things down youah throat, 
mistuh high-and-mighty, and is 

Darrell, next to him, pinched his leg. In a flash, 
High’s eyes turned to the doorway, just as the tall, 
straight figure of Captain Grange filled it. 

So suddenly that it was a definite physical shock the 
wild, clattering bedlam of the huge mess hall died into 
utter silence. Six hundred uniformed cadets sat stiffly 
in their chairs, eyes to the front as motionless as so 
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many statues. The corps were putting an officer in 
Coventry! 

High’s face was now white with excitement. He 
was sitting in a position where he could see Grange, 
from the corner of his eye. The captain stopped as 
though shot. High saw that rugged face whiten, and 
it seemed as though the officer tottered a bit. There 
was something so awful in that silent dining room, its 
quiet air surcharged with all the menace that a hun- 
dred years of tradition could give it, that High felt as 
though his body could not obey his mind, and keep 
motionless. 

The tension grew almost unbearable as Captain 
Grange straightened himself and walked slowly down 
the aisle. He glanced from side to side, inspecting the 
food, as was his duty, but with glaring eyes which were 
pools of tragedy. But once in the whole history of 
the Academy had a man been forced through that 
ordeal—and it had broken him like a dried twig before 
acyclone. The army is a little closed corporation, in 
which every individual officer and his career is known 
to all the rest. One disgrace, and a man is through. 

With steady step the captain strode down the hall, 
his rugged face as white as death and his lips a pale 
red line across his drawn face. Not a cadet moved— 
a pin could have been heard had it dropped to the 
floor. 

High felt his face grow hot with the strain, and 
suddenly he felt as though he must move, cry out, do 
anything to shatter that terrible silence—that utter 
quietude which was the most deadly insult an army 
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man could ever receive. He heard the captain’s steps, 
resounding through the suffocating stillness, but he 
could not see him. 

At that moment he noticed Baldwin. His room- 
mate’s eyes were like those of a dumbly suffering dog, 
and tears stood in them. His mouth was tightly 
closed, as though to overcome its wavering, and his 
big, heavy-shouldered body was limp in the chair. 

Then the silence was shattered by Grange’s heavy 
voice. 

“Call them to attention! Form the corps and march 
them to barracks!”’ 

The cadet captain—Ransom—did as he was told, 
in a voice that trembled a bit. High stumbled to his 
feet, a sense of wild relief surging in him now that the 
strain was eased. His mind was incapable of clear 
thought—he felt peculiar, somehow—and he did not 
look at Baldy. 

Back to the barracks the quiet column marched, only 
to be about faced and marched back to the dining hall, 
and into it, and back to the tables where the cold food 
awaited them. Again they sat down—again the wild 
clatter. High could not talk—his face was red as 
fire, and it seemed as though there was something 
wrong with his stomach and heart action. What 
would happen this time? 

He had nothing to do with this. The whole corps 
was as taut and strained as wire drawn to its limit. 
Again the captain made his entrance—and the cadets, 
who had been conversing in hysterical, excited sen- 
tences, gave him Coventry again as they exchanged 
half-frightened looks from the corners of their eyes. 
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“Form the corps!’ Grange’s voice rang through the 
hall, and again the hungry, overwrought, but stubborn 
cadets were marched the half mile or more to barracks 
and back again. 

Five times it happened—Grange, grim, fighting for 
his very life, silently matching his iron will against 
those six hundred youngsters who grew more and more 
frightened—and more and more determined not to 
back down. High was almost beside himself—he had 
built a Frankenstein which bid fair to destroy them 
all. It was a struggle all the more terrible because 
the savagery of it was all beneath the surface. Fin- 
ally, when they gathered at the tables, the cadets could 
not talk, but muttered a few things to their neighbors 
while their shadowed eyes glanced fearfully toward 
the door. 

At nine o’clock, supperless, they were sent to their 
rooms, and Grange, stalwart as a doomed oak while 
the ax is biting into its heart, upright until its final fall, 
disappeared. 

Baldy was in the room when High entered, his eyes 
defiant and red flags flying in his tanned cheeks. Be- 
hind him came three or four others. What was study 
hour or regulations now! 

“Come in, conqueror!” rasped Baldwin, withering 
contempt in his eyes. ‘‘May the powers forgive us for 
listening to such a crack-brained, big-headed fool! I 
hope the time’ll come when Grange gets you, and 
gets you good, for the mewling, driveling baby you 
are! And the rest of us even worse for listening to 
you.” 

As though a spring had been released, the half- 
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crazed Southerner leaped forward. Because he was 
as miserable as a man could be already, those unutter- 
ably contemptuous words from his plodding friend set 
him afire. Before any of the others could move, his 
fist was plunging for Baldy’s heavy jaw. 

Baldwin’s great hand shot out, and with a shock 
that paralyzed the slim Mann’s arm, Baldy’s fingers 
closed around the wrist and twisted his arm down. 
The next instant Baldwin had the other hand around 
his neck, and was holding him at arm’s length. The 
gigantic cadet was not intercollegiate wrestling cham- 
pion for nothing. 

“Don’t act, you Texas infant!” he rasped. ‘Got 
to satisfy your honor, have you? Well, I could break 
you in two, and you know it, so stand there and take 
your spanking! ‘Think trying to hit me makes you a 
man, do you? Well, you ought to have thought about 
being one this afternoon, instead of sniveling around 
like a slapped baby! Fine officer you’d make—<an’t 
even rule yourself, let alone a company !”’ 

Without perceptible effort, his huge arm sent High 
spinning to the bed, and he was standing over him 
while four astounded cadets watched. 

“You’ve ruined Grange’s life—this will follow him 
to his dying day. Another Mermid—going from 
post to post, always finding officers under him who’d 
given him Coventry when they were cadets and he was 
at the Academy, never speaking to one unless they 
spoke to him first—a nervous wreck sneaking around 
corners until he collapsed and left the service. Mer- 
mid may have deserved it, but we’ve broken the heart 
of a fine officer whose only mistake was to try to make 
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a bunch of rotten kids into the kind of men they 
haven’t got the nerve to be!”’ 

He stepped back as the raging Texan leaped to his 
feet. For a second there was madness in High’s eyes 
—and then, as though a white-hot lancet had plunged 
into the festering sore in his mind, he came to himself. 
The terrible strain he had been under for hours was 
half relieved, and yet, somehow, twice as torturing in 
a different way. For once in his headstrong, reckless, 
brilliant life he realized how utterly wrong he was. 
Baldwin, like a superman daring any one to say he 
was mistaken, stood motionless, his face now bleak 
and cold. 

High’s body slumped, and he dropped to the bed. 

“I—I’m sorry, Baldy,” he mumbled through his 
hands. ‘‘We’re wrong—and I’m responsible, mostly.” 

There was a moment’s silence, as the white-faced 
youngsters looked at each other, trying to forget 
High’s heaving shoulders. Of all men in the world 
to be in such a shape! 

Suddenly High leaped to his feet. 

“I did it—and I'll fix it, if I get kicked out of this 
Point like an old shoe!” he said, his drawl slower than 
ever. ‘‘What do you say, Brink? And you, Charley? 
Think we ought to be proud of ourselves?” 

Stocky Brink Mullins wet his lips. 

“No,” he mumbled, and then straightened. ‘In 
fact, I think we ought to be hung up by the thumbs! 
Gosh! I'll never forget the captain’s eyes M 

Like a bullet, High shot out of the door. He was 
aflame, now—it seemed that the blood in his veins was 
liquid fire. From room to room he went, while his 
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scheme was hot in his mind. His army career was 
done—the dreams he had dreamed were to remain 
dreams, and nothing more. But he knew that not a 
moment’s peace would be left him if he did not ac- 
complish what he had set out to do. 

Some of the fellows were defiant, others thoroughly 
frightened, others, mostly upper classmen, so ashamed 
of themselves that High was anathema to them. From 
room to room he went, and as his message dropped 
from his lips he swept them with him, to a man. Then, 
careless of regulations—what did they mean to him 
now ?—he started toward the guardroom. 

He saw Grange through the window of his room— 
his gray head in his hands and his great shoulders 
rounded as though beneath a crushing burden. The 
sergeant of the guard announced him: 

“Cadet Mann desires permission to speak to the 
captain, sir!” 

Grange straightened—High could see him through 
the open door, now—and barked: 

“Let him in!” 

His face was a tragic, bloodless mask as he faced 
the white-faced cadet. 

“What are you doing here?” he snapped. 

“T realize I am breaking regulations, suh, but it is 
important,”’ High said slowly. 

One look at the cadet’s face was enough to lend 
weight to his words. Grange, standing stiffly, said: 

“What do you want, Mr. Mann?” 

“Befoah resigning from the Academy, I want to tell 
you, suh—I want permission to speak to you as man 
to man!” 
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Grange’s eyes, like two burned holes in the snow, 
bored into Mann’s for a full half minute. For that 
length of time Mann thought that the strict army 
officer was about to burst into a torrent of rebuking 
words at the unheard-of request. Then Grange turned 
silently, and removed his blouse with its captain’s bars. 

“‘Proceed,” he said, and the word was like a blow. 

“I was responsible for what happened this aftuh- 
noon, suh, and I want to say that [’m—very sorry. 
And I bring the apology of the whole corps e 

“Who asked for it?” 

“Nobody, suh. But I was wrong, and they were 
wrong—and—and we thought ¥ 

His voice quivered a bit as it trailed off into noth- 
ingness. He could scarcely bear to look into those 
anguished eyes, peering forth from that iron face. 

There was an interval of pulsing silence, as Grange 
stared at him. Then the captain arose, suddenly, and 
said quietly: 

“All right. I know you, Mann. This is the first 
indication you’ve given that you might make an officer. 
Your brain’s all right and your body’s all right—ex- 
cept that nothing’s all right that can’t be controlled. 
This afternoon I tried to teach you all a lesson—bawl- 
ing for raincoats at the first drizzle of rain, before any 
one in authority had a chance to issue them to you. 
And why? Because, instead of taking merited punish- 
ment like men, without squealing, you resented it like 
yellow quitters and sought an outlet for it in kinder- 
garten reprisal. The apology is all right—but, for 
time’s sake, try to learn to take what’s due you like a 
man!” 
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The harsh words fell blistering from the gaunt cap- 
tain’s thin lips, and the scar on his cheek was livid. 
High was not deceived—the recollection of Coventry 
would always be Grange’s, but deep in the man’s eyes 
he saw some lightening of the shadow in them. 

Then Grange stepped forward. 

“Don’t make yourself a martyr, Mann. There’s no 
need for you to resign. You’ve done enough for one 
day, without ruining yourself as well. I won't report 
you. If I were just one tenth as childish as you all 
have been, I'd get every last man Jack of you. You'd 
better thank your stars I haven’t that in mind]!” 

Suddenly his eyes softened, it seemed, as they saw 
the expression in Mann’s. With a quick motion one 
horny hand was gripping High’s shoulder. 

“T’m not a religious man, but the bravest soldier of 
them all once forgave His enemies because they didn’t 
know what they were doing,” he said slowly. “The 
greatest disciplinarian of them all, too, and the great- 
est fighter. And He was always right—I’m frequently 
wrong.” 

He straightened, and in a moment was every inch 
the soldier. 

“Get back to barracks!” he snapped, and High 
turned on his heel and left to spend the long minutes 
until taps ‘elling restless cadets what had happened. 

Next morning, as the long column marched to mess, 
six hundred very empty stomachs were in it, but like- 
wise six hundred very much inflamed minds. There 
was an excess of smartness in their perfect marching, 
and a peculiar flash in their eyes. High was like an 
eager dog, straining at the leash. Suppressed excite- 
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ment was in the very air—but a healthy excitement 
this time. 

They stood behind their chairs silently, and as the 
cadet captain gave the word to sit down, bedlam broke 
loose as usual. Like that of the evening before, there 
was something abnormal in it—every cadet’s eyes were 
gleaming, and it seemed as though the words would not 
come out fast enough. At High’s table Baldy was 
silent, as usual, but his face was wreathed in a wide 
grin and his eyes were shining like stars. 

Gradually the din died away. The steaming cereal 
dishes were heaped and ready, but no one moved to 
eat and twelve hundred eyes persistently roved toward 
the door. Once again it was High’s party, and that 
young cadet was leaning forward in his seat, as though 
he was utterly unable to relax. 

Suddenly a tall, khaki-clad figure filled the door- 
way. Abruptly there was utter silence. Captain 
Grange’s eyes shot around the huge hall, and for a 
moment his step faltered. 

Then, like a roar of an unleashed torrent, a mighty 
shout reverberated from the lofty ceiling. As one 
man the corps leaped to its feet. High Mann, a 
slim streak of fire, was on a chair, leading. Like a 
roar of an unleashed torrent mighty waves of sound 
reverberated from the lofty ceiling and washed back 
from the walls as six hundred straining throats com- 
bined in the heart-stirring, blood-quickening Corps yell, 
with a mighty “Grange!” at the end. The highest 
honor that can be paid a cadet—and few of them ever 
get it—is the corps yell with his name on the end, and 
never in the history of the Academy had an officer been 
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given it. It would go down in history, incorporated 
in the traditions of the Point. 

At first the captain’s pace was deliberate, but the 
granite-faced, great-hearted veteran who had run the 
gauntlet without hurrying the night before could not 
stand up to the ordeal before him then. As his sunken 
eyes met the shining gaze of hundreds of cadets whose 
eyes never left his face his countenance worked a bit, 
and he half ran to the door of the O. C.’s private din- 
ing room. He paused there to sweep the hall with a 
slow gaze. Still the mad cheering continued, and he 
walked steadily to the seat of the cadet captain. 

The next minute Ransom was calling them to order. 
Utter silence reigned. 

‘You know the limited time you have, gentlemen,” 
came Grange’s voice, and the rasp in it was a suspi- 
cious gruffness then. ‘And you have two meals to 
eat!” 

Stiffy erect, he disappeared into his room, the corps 
erect at attention to do him honor. Then bedlam 
broke loose, and under cover of it Baldy reached over 
the table, and silently shook hands with High. 

“Looks like a good breakfast,”’ he observed. 

“Suah does!” grinned High. “I couldn’t think of 
leaving a place with grub like this heah!” 


THE DAWN PATROL 
BY THOMSON BURTIS 


LONG the Mexican border, from ocean to gulf, 
A there stretches a land that still stubbornly re- 
sists the march of civilization. There are 
hundreds of miles of untamed mesquite wilderness; 
towering, deserted mountains; far-stretching deserts. 
And down there the age-long struggle of the border is 
still being fought—oftentimes with weapons and meth- 
ods as primitive as the setting in which the contest 
goes on. 

Since the war, however, those thousands of miles 
between the Gulf of Mexico and the Gulf of California 
are dotted by small airdromes which have appeared 
like mushrooms in the midst of the chaparral, as at 
Marfa, or nestling in the mountains, as at Sanderson, 
or perhaps close to a modern city, like El] Paso. And 
there rise from these isolated fields, several times a 
day, great DeHaviland airplanes of the Army Air 
Service border patrol, manned by picked rangers of the 
air who keep watch on the tempestuous country below 
while their mighty craft hurl themselves along at a 
hundred miles an hour over the flaming deserts of the 
famous Big Bend of the far Southwest. 

Because the terrain over which they fly is the most 
deadly to be found anywhere, and because their duties 
—the prevention of smuggling and other lawlessness 
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in the most lawless section of the country—are so im- 
portant, the border patrol is a blue ribbon outfit. 

Of all the squadrons along the Rio Grande the most 
famous was at McMullen, the eastern end of the long 
fifteen-hundred-mile strip of border which the airmen 
patrol. Because of the unusual character of the Mc- 
Mullen squadron’s flying men, plus the unusual number 
of opportunities that Dame Fortune had given them to 
distinguish themselves, the outfit had become the best 
known on the Rio Grande. 

On this particular day they were entertaining two 

distinguished visitors for lunch in the mess hall. Lieu- 
tenant Russell Farrell, commonly known as Russ or 
“Rusty,” was holding his tongue as befitted the newest 
and youngest member of the flight. It was not hard 
to do. From the day he had become a member of the 
most famous group of the service he had been not only 
as proud as an enthusiastic young airman can be, but 
he had also been diffident before the well-known vet- 
erans of the air with whom he was associated. Al- 
though he was a flyer of three years’ experience, now, 
and a good one, he was new to the Rio Grande country 
and the duties the patrol entailed. As he told George 
Framer, an observer who had joined the flight with 
him: 

“TI feel like some darn green freshman down here!” 

To-day, in addition to his humility before aces 
Jimmy Jennings and Captain Kennard, the C. O., and 
famous flyers like lean, drawling Tex MacDowell and 
little Pete Miller, he was listening with all his ears to 
their guests. Sheriff Bill Trowbridge, a leonine old 
man who had been friend and partner of the McMul- 
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len flight for two years, had brought old Sergeant 
Gates out to lunch, and to hear those two old-timers 
swap reminiscences of their life enforcing the law 
along the river was to get a chapter out of the old 
West. What made it more impressive to Russ was 
that they were talking, not of the old days, but of 
things that had happened within the last year. 

Captain Kennard finally induced the taciturn Gates 
to tell the story of his most recent exploit. | Two 
border flyers from the Laredo flight had made a 
forced landing in Mexico and had been captured by 
bandits under the command of Jose Rentara, a notor- 
ious outlaw. He had held them for ransom, under 
threat of death if it was not forthcoming. Ranchers 
had raised the $15,000 demanded by the bandit (for 
the native government was powerless to help), and 
had chosen Gates as the emissary to go after them. 
Gates had paid $7,500 for Peters, one of the flyers, 
put the airman on back of him on the horse, and car- 
ried him the few miles to the river and across into the 
United States. When he returned to the hide-out of 
the bandits after Davidson, the other man, he had 
thundered in at full gallop, swept Davidson up behind 
him, and ridden away under a fusillade of bullets with- 
out paying the second installment of the ransom. 

“The birds’ve been whisperin’ that Rentara has told 
the world he’s aimin’ tuh get me good fur that,” 
chuckled Gates. ‘‘And he’s a brave Spig, too—when 
he’s behind yuh.” 

The stocky weather-beaten, bow-legged little non- 
com told it all as though it were the most ordinary 
thing in the world. His thin brown hair was plastered 
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down in a neat part, and his gnarled brown hands oc- 
casionally smoothed it as he talked. His puckered 
eyes, with sun crinkles around them, twinkled humor- 
ously as he finished. 

“By the way, now that I’ve spoke my piece fur my 
meal, let’s hear the right lay about this business of 
some o’ you boys stoppin’ some cattle rustlers here a 
while back. I wasn’t around i 

A chorus of chuckles—as a dozen lounging, tanned 
flyers focused their eyes on Russ and George Framer. 
Russ joined.in the laugh, although his face flushed a 
bit below his freckles. 

“T'll tell yuh!’ boomed the sheriff. “Young Russ 
Farrell, here, and Framer was new to the flight, and on 
their first patrol. Early mornin’ it was. They seen a 
herd o’ cattle bein’ taken across the river down here 
about forty miles, in a right deserted spot. It looked 
to them like rustlin’ ’em across the river, bein’ at dawn 
and in a quiet spot thataway. So Russ he gets his guns 
workin’ good, and starts divin’ and zoomin’ around. 
-Within two minutes every Spig vaquero was under a 
rock, the American punchers were concealed until 
nothin’ but the blue smoke o’ their blasphemy was vis- 
ible, and there was cattle stampedin’, head up an’ tail 
up, all over the state o’ Texas, the Rio Grande, and 
some 0’ Mexico. I understand it took old Bill Ap- 
pleby, that owned ’em, and his whole outfit a month to 
get ’em herded together again. Yuh see, Barney, these 
boys hadn’t noticed the customs inspectors standing on 
the bank.” 

Gates laughed quietly, while his keen, twinkling old 
eyes probed appraisingly into Farrell’s blue ones, 
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“Hereafter, customs inspectors are aiming to wear a 
black star on a white background on the top of their 
hats,” drawled Tex MacDowell. ‘Although several 
of them have said that it might be safer just to stick 
up their hands whenever they see an airplane.” 

“Shucks, how was I to know they were customs 
men?” demanded Russ. ‘Or George either. If any 
of the rest of you birds had been on patrol, you prob- 
ably wouldn’t have noticed the cattle even, to say noth- 
ing of the inspectors!” 

“Haw! Haw! Haw!” rumbled Trowbridge, and 
Framer succeeded in grinning sincerely for the first 
time. 

Farrell himself had not taken the thing too much to 
heart, although the laugh had spread from Browns- 
ville to San Diego. He had endured the good-natured 
joshing of the other flyers without losing his temper, 
but at the same time the incident had always rankled. 
He had got off on the wrong foot, and at the very start 
of his career as a border patrolman. Sometimes he 
felt as though he would give a year of his life to make 
good in front of the bunch—to prove to them that he 
had a right to be one of them. A half-dozen flying 
fields knew Rusty Farrell as an extraordinarily good 
flyer, but down here on the border he was an unknown 
quantity. 

Buried for the moment in his thoughts, he was a few 
seconds behind the others in getting up from the table. 
The flyers, led by Sheriff Trowbridge’s six-feet-four 
form, were trooping out the door as Russ arose. Gates 
paused beside him. 

“Ton’t let that gang of unregenerate young devils 
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kid yuh too much, youngster,” he remarked, his tight 
mouth relaxing into a smile. “If yuh’d done any dif- 
ferent than what yuh did, yuh’d ought ’ve been court- 
martialed. It’s been known, down here, that a man 
shot too quick, but there’s been more times when he 
didn’t shoot quick enough. Ever go huntin’ ?” 

“Nothing I’d rather do!” stated Russ heartily. 

“My outfit—I got a cavalry patrol down the line 
outside o’ Galvas—is right in the middle o’ pretty 
good huntin’ territory. Drop down some Saturday— 
there’s a pasture near-by where yuh can land—an’ 
we'll get a few rabbits fur supper anyhow.” 

“T’d be tickled to death, sir!’’ returned the flyer, and 
never thought how peculiar it was for a full-fledged 
first lieutenant to be saying “‘sir’’ to a sergeant. That 
is, from the army point of view. 

Gates nodded, and for a moment seemed to be look- 
ing the rangy, broad-shouldered young flyer up and 
down. Then he waved one hand from the doorway. 

“Adios!” he smiled, and went out. A little later 
. Tex MacDowell flew him the fifty miles to his station. 

At dinner, that night, Gates was the principal topic 
of conversation, and afterward, when Sheriff Trow- 
bridge came out to play cards, still further light was 
thrown on the hard-bitten old army man’s career on 
the border. He was a pistol expert by the army rat- 
ing, with either hand, and the fastest man on the draw 
in the border country. So greatly was he feared and 
hated by the lawless element on both sides of the river 
that he rarely went away from camp without a body- 
guard of ten or a dozen men. 

“There's been dozens o’ hombres swore to get him!” 
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the sheriff assented in answer to Farrell’s query. 
“About a year back he got a note from the brother of 
a Spig that’s killed a man, askin’ for a parley about 
the murderer givin’ himself up. Barney went, but 
first, as per usual, his men sneak around and hide right 
handy. As Barney walks up to this ’dobe shack he sees 
a gun pokin’ out the window. Well, believe it or not, 
he draws and shoots before this Spig aims and fires— 
consequently this hombre don’t shoot then, nor ever 
thereafter.” 

When Russ went to bed that night—early, because 
he was to make the dawn patrol west—his dreams 
were a weird mixture of quick drawing, preternatur- 
ally accurate shooting, cattle-rustling, smuggling, and 
divers other border activities in which Gates had 
taken a hand, with invariable success on the side of 
the law. 

The alarm clock awakened him at four o’clock, and 
as he bathed and dressed in the chill morning air which 
poured into his tent, he could hear the roar of two 
Liberty motors on the line. The other flyers slept 
through the din peacefully—all except Jimmy Jen- 
nings and Framer, who had the eastern patrol, and 
Pop Cravath, who was to be his observer on the beat 
west toward Laredo. 

It was just beginning to get light when the four 
gathered in the mess hall to be served with bacon, 
eggs, and coffee by the Chink cook. The Chink was 
variously known as Sing Hi, Sing Lo, and Sing Loud, 
and answered to any one of the three labels. 

The morning mist swathed the tiny airdrome in a 
pearly blanket as the flyers made their way to the line. 
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The tiny airdrome was bounded to east and west by 
corrugated iron hangars, and on the south by the 
sleeping tents and frame administration buildings of 
the flight. To the north there was a low fence. 

The two four-hundred-and-fifty-horsepower Libertys 
were idling, but, nevertheless, occasional streams of 
fire split the half-light. Pop Cravath, so-called be- 
cause he was over thirty and was getting bald, shiv- 
ered in his leather coat. 

“Why any living man wants to be fool enough to do 
this sort of stuff for a living, I don’t know,” he barked. 
Pop never liked to get up in the morning. 

Russ grinned, but did not answer. He wondered 
whether part of the veteran observer’s irritability was 
due to the fact that he was forced to fly with a green 
border pilot. The only real thing he had done had 
been a fiasco of the first water—he couldn’t blame the 
fiery Cravath if he did not feel so pleasant over riding 
with the most inexperienced man in the outfit. 

He got in the front cockpit and surveyed the maze 
_ of instruments that told the story of the Liberty. The 
great De Haviland bomber, weighing close to two tons 
and with seventy feet of wing spread, made the train- 
ing planes in which Russ had learned to fly, and later 
instructed cadets, seem like toys, and the tremendous 
motor in front of his looked and sounded like the 
gigantic power plant it was. He read the story of the 
needles swiftly: air pressure, oil pressure, the amount 
the battery was charging, the gasoline gauge, the tach- 
ometer. He made sure the spark was advanced all the 
way, and then tried the motor on each of the switches. 
A Liberty has double-ignition, for greater safety. He 
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could detect no flaw in the even rhythm of the twelve 
cylinders, and finally, with both switches on, he gave 
it a final test with the throttle wide open. 

Mechanics on the wings bent to their work to hold 
the ship back, and on the tail another man actually 
leaned against the terrific propeller blast as he fought 
to keep the tail from coming up. 

Russ brought the throttle back, set his goggles, and 
nodded. The wheel blocks were pulled, and he opened 
the motor shutters, for the centigrade thermometer 
stood at 88, within two degrees of boiling. The next 
moment the De Haviland was flashing across the hard- 
packed sand. 

The air speedmeter jumped from forty to fifty, then 
sixty, and finally seventy-five miles an hour. He eased 
back on the stick, a few yards from the fence, and the 
D. H. shot upward. He leveled off, banked, and as 
he circled the airdrome for altitude, throttled the 
motor to fifteen hundred revolutions a minute. Then 
he shifted his Colt .45 in its holder to a more com- 
fortable position, read the instrument again, and set- 
tled down for his three-hundred-mile trip along the 
Rio Grande. After straightening out for the trip 
west, he kept the De Haviland in a gradual climb. 
He intended to fly the patrol at an altitude of ten 
thousand feet. 

He was a bit self-conscious about his flying, for this 
was the first time he had piloted any one but George 
Framer, who was as new to the border as himself. 
Pop Cravath had been accustomed to the air work of 
men like MacDowell and Mallory and Jennings— 
flyers whose names were bywords in France and on 
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the border. Probably his own handling of a De Havi- 
land, a ship on which he had had little experience, 
would seem rough and clumsy to the observer. 

He did not know that the critical Cravath, in the 
back seat, was nodding his approval. There is no way 
to fool an expert airman about a man’s flying ability 
—daredevil stunts make him yawn, where a steep side- 
slip into a small field and trim three-point landing will 
cause a glint to appear in his eye. Cravath, watching 
his pilot’s smooth, effortless banks, without slip or 
skid, and noticing the jarless way in which he straight- 
ened his ship and the entire lack of over-control, had 
stamped him within thirty seconds as a real flyer, which 
is the only kind there is room for on the border. 
Fields are few down there, and emergencies many. 

Fifteen miles from the airdrome the bomber was 
driving along at a hundred and ten miles an hour, and 
the altimeter read an even two miles high. Eight 
miles south, although it seemed only a step, the Rio 
Grande lay like a twisting ribbon of silver. North- 
ward, open fields merged into unending billows of 
mesquite which swept away as far as the eye could see. 
The rising sun was beginning to burn away the mother- 
of-pearl mist, although the ground was still vague be- 
low the vapory covering. Fingers of chaparral pro- 
jected from the main mass, sometimes extending down 
to the river. South on the stream lay Mexico—a 
seemingly unending mass of tangled wilderness. 

As Russ looked down at the sinister panorama 
sweeping away to the southern horizon, the stories he 
had heard yesterday seemed perfectly natural and be- 
lievable. That bandits lurked in those hidden fast- 
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nesses, and that ignorance, squalor, and crime stalked 
along the byways of the wilderness was utterly in keep- 
ing with the impression it gave him as it sprawled in 
the dawn. 

Down there the struggle of the border had started, 
and was kept going—perhaps even now its denizens 
were lifting their eyes to the speck flying above them 
—and hating it. He remembered what the sheriff had 
said: that Gates rarely stirred from his camp without 
a bodyguard of picked men, and that every outlaw on 
the border—Mexican and American alike—wanted to 
get him. To a lesser extent, they hated the patrol, 
likewise. Ships came home periodically with bullet 
holes in them. 

So immersed was Russ in his thoughts that he did 
not know exactly how far he had flown when he felt a 
hand on his shoulder. He looked around, half-startled, 
to meet Cravath’s eyes. The observer looked like an 
owl in his close-fitting helmet and huge goggles, behind 
which his eyes were suddenly blazing. With his field 
glass he pointed down. 

Russ scrutinized the ground, like a scene painted on 
canvas two miles below, but could see no sign of life 
whatever, save a lazy pillar of smoke ten or twelve 
miles ahead. He turned again, and Cravath motioned 
with a peremptory hand. It was the signal to go 
down, and Russ obeyed without question. 

He throttled the motor to twelve hundred, closed 
the motor shutters, and the great De Haviland circled 
earthward like a mammoth bird. He was tingling 
with the prospect of excitement, and as he alternately 
spiraled and side-slipped his ship he waited impatiently 
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for some news from Cravath. He watched the ground 
closely, but at that height he could not see a sign of 
life, to say nothing of anything demanding investiga- 
tion. 

Again he felt Cravath’s grip, and turned to receive 
a folded note. He smoothed it out with his one free 
hand, and scanned it briefly. 


Saw shooting around clearing right below us. One man in 
ruined cabin on northern edge—two others in thick clump of mes- 
quite eastern edge. 


Like a flash he banked his plane more steeply, until 
the wings were almost at right angles to the ground, 
and looked down. The mesquite was very thin below 
them, and there were two clearings in it, separated by 
a line of chaparral. The smaller one was pretty well 
filled with undergrowth, but the larger one, lying east 
and west, was clear except for a few stumps. On the 
northern edge of it was a blackened heap which was 
apparently the remains of a cabin which had been 
burned. 

Again Cravath signaled him and passed a note. 


Fly on ahead a few miles before you come down farther. Then 
fly back low. If they notice us coming down they'll run if there’s 
anything up. Go ahead ten miles, and fly back low. 


They had come down two thousand feet, and the 
difference between eight and ten thousand would be 
unnoticeable from the ground. Possibly they had not 
even noticed the ship at that height. Russ swung west- 
ward again, and kept his ship in a gradual dive. The 


air speedmeter jumped to a hundred and forty miles 
an hour in the power dive. 
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To make sure of not nearing the quarry, if there was 
a quarry, he went ahead fifteen miles, and by that time 
was only five thousand feet high. In four more min- 
utes he had jockeyed his ship down to a thousand feet 
without cooling the motor too fast, he thought, and 
was pointed back eastward. He went into a steeper 
dive, and the wires began to scream shrilly and the big 
ship to vibrate wickedly as the speed jumped to a hun- 
dred and sixty miles an hour. 

As it shot toward the ground, pointed back toward 
the clearing, Russ noticed a group of tents a few miles 
south, on the bank of the river. He made a quick 
calculation. They had been in the air about a half- 
hour, Gates had said that his patrol was forty or fifty 
miles west of McMullen, near Galvas—that must be 
his outfit, and the small collection of houses a few 
miles away, also on the river must be Galvas. He 
turned to Cravath, stooping to avoid the terrific air- 
stream and pointed toward the tents, now almost out 
of sight as they came lower. He pointed to them, and 
then ahead, signalling the possibility of getting the 
cavalry on the job. 

Cravath shook his head, and Russ turned to his 
work. He was almost scraping the trees now, and it 
behooved him to watch carefully. In a moment an- 
other note was thrust forward and he took time to 
read it quickly. 


We must make sure—no wild-goose chases [it read.] 


Through the tense expectations that filled him, Russ 
was conscious of his greenness again. Somehow, he 
seemed to be always wrong, in the judgment of the ex- 
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perienced men. He had never thought of going on 
ahead and then coming back to avoid scaring any one 
who might be indulging in a little early-morning mur- 
der, and his suggestion about the soldiers had been 
vetoed. 

These thoughts were erased almost immediately 
from his mind, however, for the clearing was in sight, 
a mile ahead. He turned the motor full on, and with 
a louder roar the ship leaped forward, fifty feet off the 
ground. He banked slightly, to lay his course over the 
ruined cabin. __Instinctively, as it flashed closer, his 
eyes found the two Marlin machines which lay flat on 
the cowling in front of him, geared to shoot through 
the propeller. No telling what might lie ahead, if 
Cravath were right. 

Like magic, the figure of a man leaped into view. 
He was lying flat behind the charred, half-fallen walls 
of the cabin, and the remains of the roof almost hid 
him. The next second, Russ, his head thrust over the 
side, saw that the man was in khaki. As they flashed 
_over him the man waved a hand at them, and the next 
second the rifle in his hand spoke. Russ could see the 
smoke. And it was aimed at a clump of mesquite on 
the eastern edge of the clearing. The cabin itself was 
midway of the northern side. 

In a second, the ship was roaring over that group of 
gnarled little trees. At first Russ could see nothing, 
and then he got a brief glimpse of two men lying prone 
on the ground, in the shelter of some undergrowth. 

He threw the De Haviland into a left bank, and as 
he did so his heart came into his mouth. The mighty 
Liberty faltered a moment, and then cut in again 
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strongly. The ship swept north of the clearing, and 
passed behind the cabin. The soldier’s gun was silent 
now, and he made no movement. 

Russ turned to Cravath. His judgment was to fly 
back and drop a note to the cavalry patrol, and then 
come back and see to it, with machine guns, that no one 
escaped until the ground men got there. 

Cravath was writing busily. As Russ banked again, 
to fly back over the clearing, he read the note. 


T'll radio McMullen for more ships. We'll hold them until 
they get here. Under our guns, the other men can land. That 
looks like Gates down there to me, and there’s something up. 
Ships will be quicker than soldiers coming fifteen miles, and while 
we're gone, the two in the mesquite might be able to get away. 


Farrell nodded his understanding, and saw Cravath 
get to work on the key. He must have unreeled the 
antenna while writing the note. Russ banked grad- 
ually to avoid frightening off the fish on the end of the 
line, and by the time he had straightened back again 
for the clearing Cravath had started to reel it in again. 
That he was satisfied to send the message only once 
was a silent testimonial to the observer’s confidence in 
his skill—sending wireless without written words and 
with a motor bellowing away ahead so that the ear 
cannot aid in accuracy, is mighty skillful operating. 

Cravath pointed ahead, and then described a circle 
in the air with his finger. Russ nodded. To circle 
around the clearing, with the threat of the guns ever 
present, would keep the men safely rounded up until 
the arrival of help. 
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The ship was a hundred yards west of the clearing, 
pointed east, and perhaps a hundred feet high when 
the Liberty sputtered again. Russ straightened with 
a snap, and his eyes swept the instrument board. Air 
pressure all right, plenty of oil pressure, battery still 
charging: 

It caught briefly, and then the mighty rhythm was 
broken again. ‘This time it sputtered very badly—not 
more than four of the cylinders were working. The 
speed slackened. He worked the throttle desperately 
to clean out the motor. Water in the gas, or a plug 
in the feed line might be responsible. 

But the throttle work did not help. He was just 
over the fringe of trees on the edge of the field. Like 
a flash he nosed down, banked to the right, and then to 
the left, nose in the air. While the ship was in the left 
bank he put on top or right-rudder. The ship went 
into a terrific sideslip. That was the only thing to do 
—if he did not kill his altitude he could never make 
the field. The ship dropped, going forward scarcely 
- at all. Just off the ground he straightened, and then 
with left rudder went into a sweeping skid sideward to 
kill speed. The field was slightly rolling, and there 
were a half-dozen stumps in it. With his head over 
the side to see better, he jockeyed the ship with all his 
skill. He held it in the air as long as he could, to make 
a stall landing on the rough terrain. He avoided the 
first stump by a hair, and then the ship dropped. The 
second it hit the ground he was forced to give it full 
left rudder, and ground loop to avoid two ugly stumps. 
It swept around, dragging a wing-skid. The right 
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wing barely missed some of the trees on the northern 
rim of the clearing. 

With the nose pointed west, they were an open 
target for the men in the mesquite. The sputtering 
motor had plenty of power to taxi the ship, however, 
and he pushed the throttle all the way on. The pop- 
ping, spitting Liberty did succeed in keeping their 
speed, and the left rudder swung the ship around until 
it was pointed east again. The big motor ahead of 
them was a shield against any bullets. Twice the nose 
dipped until it seemed that the propeller would be 
shattered as the plane rolled over small hillocks, but 
they came to rest intact. 

A scheme sprang into Farrell’s mind almost as soon 
as these crowded moments of ultra-skillful flying were 
over. His hand dropped to the machine gun control. 
The angle of the guns, attached to the ship, was up- 
ward, and they would fire over the trees into the air. 
He pressed the handle, and a sudden deadly “‘rat-a-tat- 
tat!’ cut viciously through the idling of the crippled 
motor. 

Cravath was leaning over him, crouched low to keep 
the protection of the motor. 

“You can’t hit anything now!” he yelled. 

‘““No—but I can put the fear of God into whoever’s 

ver there and keep them off us!”” shouted Russ. 

Cravath nodded, and grinned. 

“Not bad, youngster! It’s lucky I radioed. Listen 
to that thing, will you!” he interrupted himself. 

All at once the Liberty’s idling became even once 
more, as all the cylinders cut in. 
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“Tt was water in the gas! Wouldn’t that frost your 
eyeballs—cutting in now!” 

Pop’s disgust was profound. 

“Tet’s cut it—the self-starter’ll work all right with 
the motor so warm—and hail yonder soldier. I’m 
sure it’s Gates.” 

As he cut the motor, Russ craned his neck over the 
side in an endeavor to see whether the men in the mes- 
quite were visible. They were not, but the whine of a 
bullet close overhead made him seek shelter abruptly. 

“We tipped our hand by firing the machine gun— 
they think we landed on purpose to get them!” Crav- 
ath shouted. 

Russ wondered why they didn’t beat a retreat. Evi- 
dently they preferred to fight it out, believing that 
their only hope of escape was to put the flyers out of 
action. 

“Ahoy there!’’ bellowed Cravath toward the ruins. 
They were less than fifty yards away. 

There was no answer, although he shouted again 
and again. ‘The sun was fairly high above the hori- 
zon now, and shone down on the deserted scene blithe- 
somely. 

‘They must have got him!” Cravath said slowly. 
‘Those fellows in the bushes shot at us—they’ve got 
him!” 

“T’'ll go and see!’ Russ said quietly. 

“Don’t be a fool! The other ships’ll be here in 
twenty minutes or so.” 

But Russ hit the ground with a thud. He ran back 
toward the thin chaparral on the western edge of the 
field, keeping the ship between himself and the two 
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unknown men. Bullets whined around him, but he 
was not hit. Although the shelter of the mesquite was 
not any too secure, it helped, and the marksmen were 
more than a hundred yards away by now. He dodged 
around the clearing, keeping to cover, and working to- 
ward the cabin. 

It had been an ungovernable impulse that had 
caused him to start so abruptly. He thought of the 
kindly old borderman who had been at lunch the day 
before, and the thoughtfulness which had bidden him 
to stop and invite the youngest flyer there to go hunt- 
ing with him. It was more than mere duty that 
impelled him to do what he was doing—there 
was a warm personal feeling which would not let 
him rest while Gates might be lying there, desperately 
wounded. 

As he came to the edge of the mesquite opposite the 
cabin he could not see the man lying within the ruins 
at all. It was a ten-yard run to the shelter of the 
broken, charred timbers, and he made it in jig time, 
stooping low. He heard the double spat of two guns, 
and then a third report from the ship. Evidently 
Cravath was on the job. 

He tumbled headfirst into the midst of the wreck- 
age. A soldier with sergeant’s stripes on the sleeve of 
his shirt was lying there, face down. A rifle was by 
his side, and a Colt was still strapped around him. A 
string of four rabbits had been thrown in the corner. 

He turned the man over. It was Gates. The vet- 
eran’s eyelids flickered, and there was a smile in his 
eyes. The front of his shirt was a mass of blood, and 
there was a bloody froth at his lips. 
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“Lucky shot—lung,” he whispered. ‘‘Rentara’s— 
over there.” 

As he tore off Gates’s shirt to use for a bandage, 
Farrell’s whirling brain subconsciously figured what 
had happened. Rentara had been lurking near Gate$’s 
camp, secretly, to make good his threat. Gates had 
slipped out for an early morning hunting trip, been 
followed, and cornered here. 

He bound the ugly hole with his handkerchief, se- 
cured by the shirt. He felt instinctively that there was 
no time to waste—Gates must be got to a doctor with- 
out any delay whatever. And there was but one way 
to do it. 

The freckles on the pilot’s face stood out in startl- 
ing contrast to the utter whiteness of the skin as he put 
his eye to a chink and surveyed the field briefly. He 
decided he could carry out his plan. His big body was 
quivering with nervous eagerness, and he strove to con- 
trol the almost unbearable tension which was tortur- 
ing every nerve in his body. 

Keeping low, he gently carried Gates, who seemed 
to be completely unconscious now, to the edge of the 
wreckage. Then he picked him up, and at a lumber- 
ing run started for the mesquite. 

Again the bullets flew. He remembered that Mex. 
icans were notoriously poor shots, but, nevertheless, it 
was a wonderful relief to put even a few small trees 
between himself and those bullets. Cravath had re- 
turned the fire, and as Russ gained the mesquite sud- 
den silence fell. 


He was breathing in gasps when he reached the 
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edge of the field again, behind the ship. Gates was an 
absolute dead weight in his arms. He stopped a mo- 
ment to regain his breath and laid Gates down. 

In a few seconds he picked him up again, and ran 
for the quiet ship. Cravath was looking ahead, the 
Colt ready in his hands. He used the machine gun 
again for the moral effect, but apparently the outlaws 
had fathomed the uselessness of the guns on the 
ground, and they fired briskly. The ship was a partial 
screen, however. Russ was conscious of the fear that 
they might bore the radiator with a bullet—if they 
only knew how easy it would he to put the plane out of 
commission ! 

Only a few feet from the De Haviland he tripped 
on a stump. He staggered sideward, and at that in- 
stant came a searing pain in his right arm, and a heavy 
impact that nearly spun him around. He kept his feet, 
however, and though his arm was numb for a minute 
he did not drop Gates’s limp body. 

Cravath was on the ground when he staggered up 
to the ship, and helped him get Gates into the rear 
cockpit. Russ raised the sleeve of his shirt, and found 
a deep furrow through the flesh of his upper arm. It 
was bleeding profusely, and his shirt was already 
soaked in blood. 

“Just a scratch,” he gasped. 

“What's the idea?” barked Cravath. 

“Fe’s shot through the lung—got to get him to a 
doctor right away!” Russ returned, swaying slightly. 

“How? You can’t take off here.” 

“Yes, we can get off!” 
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“You’ve gone nuts, I tell you! Look at those 
stumps—and those trees! You couldn’t get over them 
in a thousand years! The other ships ie 

“T can get through that opening—and Gates can’t 
wait.” 

“Don’t be a fool. If necessary, by the mighty, I 
rank you and I order you not to do it! You'll kill 
yourself and Gates.” 

Farrell’s mouth set tightly, and there was a hard 
sheen in his eyes. Impulsive words sprang to his lips, 
but he checked them and said with painful slowness: 

“I’m sorry, Cravath. I’m new—but I’m pilot, and 
I’ve got the say, and I’m going to take off!” 

For a moment it seemed the fiery Cravath was go- 
ing to leap at him bodily. Their eyes looked in silent 
struggle. Then Cravath shrugged his shoulders and 
silently climbed into the rear cockpit. 

In a few seconds Russ had the motor going. He 
jazzed the throttle a few times to clean out the spark- 
plugs and make sure that the water was all gone from 
the carburetor jets. Then he set his goggles and gave 
the ship the gun. 

He was breathless, and his head was curiously light. 
And yet, as he took a grip on himself, it seemed that 
he possessed a miraculous clarity of vision and a sure 
confidence communicated from his brain to his hand. 

He handled his rudder smoothly as the ship roared 
across the rough field, and swept it around the first 
stump with inches to spare. Then he swung a bit to 
the right, so that he would miss the second and last 
obstacle, and still be able to keep a straight course. 
The trees were close ahead—as Cravath had said, it 
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was impossible to get altitude enough to get over 
them. But there was a narrow opening, perhaps 
twenty feet wide, between two of the clumps. Straight 
for the covert of the two Mexicans went the De Havi- 
land. A few rods from the trees, the ship was scarcely 
five feet off the ground. That second Russ pulled up 
a trifle, and at the same time went into a steep right 
bank. 

The right ring almost dragged the ground as the 
ship tipped up, but it curved through that narrow open- 
ing with inches to spare on either side. As the trees 
dropped behind, the ship was almost ready to slip 
into the ground through loss of speed. Russ straight- 
ened, dropped the nose, and picked up speed. It was 
fifty yards to the next line of mesquite. He stayed 
close to the ground to get all the speed he could. At 
the last minute he zoomed, and the overloaded plane 
answered nobly by clearing the last trees by a scant 
foot. Again he had to drop the nose and fight to keep 
the ship from dropping into the mesquite through loss 
of flying speed, but he accomplished it. Then he 
straightened out for McMullen, and with the Liberty 
roaring along wide open, just a few feet above the 
ground, the ship hurtled on its way at the rate of two 
miles a minute. 

Halfway to McMullen three De Havilands in for- 
mation, flying low and fast, passed them. Russ won- 
dered whether the Mexicans were making for the river 
—they’d be caught, anyhow. Eight miles on foot 
cannot be negotiated very swiftly. 

That trip seemed endless. Close to the ground as 
they were, the speed seemed tremendous, but, never- 
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theless, McMullen seemed an infinite distance. Subtle 
languor strove to overcome him. He was weakening 
fast from loss of blood—he never thought, back there, 
about putting a bandage on his arm. It was just a 
flesh wound, but it was certainly bleeding. 

With a start he caught himself drifting off into un- 
consciousness. 

“You spineless, yellow, chicken-livered quitter!” he 
told himself bitterly, and literally forced himself into 
wide-awake. 

So suddenly that it seemed miraculous, the small 
yellow airdrome leaped into view. Russ swung north- 
ward, fighting himself far more than he fought the 
terrific air bumps, called into being by the sun. He 
dropped down over the fence as slowly as he could: 
seventy miles an hour. As the ship hit the ground, 
bouncing slightly, he saw an ambulance scurrying 
across the field. They must have seen two men in the 
rear cockpit. 

He fainted in the seat before he had cut the motor. 


Russ was out for lunch next day, a bit weak, but 
otherwise all right. A big bandage on his arm, with 
a dressing underneath, was hidden by his shirt. Major 
Searles, the wizened, kindly old flight surgeon, had 
been the only visitor allowed in the tent, but he had 
given all the news. The Mexicans had been captured 
and Gates would live. 

As he entered the mess hall for lunch the rest al- 
ready were seated. 

“Well, how’s the terror of the cattle rustlers?” in- 
quired Tex MacDowell genially. 
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“Weak but willing,” grinned Russ. ‘Who got the 
Spigs, and how?” 

“Spotted ’em making the border, fired machine guns 
around ’em, they stuck up their hands pretty, and then 
one ship rode herd on ’em while the others landed and 
got ’em,” stated Captain Kennard with a forkful of 
potatoes poised before his face. ‘“‘One bandit chief, 
and one fourth assistant deputy bandit lost forever to 
Mexico!” 

There was further casual conversation about the 
matter, and then the subject changed to a forthcom- 
ing dance. Russ was amazed, and barely restrained 
himself from breaking into speech about it all. Cra- 
vath had told them all about it, of course, and yet it 
seemed as though a thing like that should be the most 
interesting thing in the world. 

He said little as he ate, but thought a good deal. 
Finally he grinned as he decided. 

“The border is different from Bluefield, Massachu- 
setts!” 

Two days later with most of the other flyers, he 
went to see Gates at the hospital. The old timer 
smiled a greeting, and his puckered eyes were alight 
as he remarked: 

“I’m expecting you down when I get out o’ bed, and 
we'll go out and make up for them rabbits I lost. 
Tradin’ four rabbits fur two Spigs ain’t noways even!” 

That was all that was said about the adventure dur- 
ing the brief call, and Russ would have been something 
more—or less—than human had he not been surprised 
—and perhaps disappointed. He could not quite un- 
derstand the attitude of these men. 
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Then it came to him. It meant that he was one of 
them. He had taken his place as a border patrolman 
—no longer a raw youngster to be handled carefully, 
encouraged, and trained. He had stepped into his 
niche, filled it, and they took it as a matter of course. 

And to Russ there could be no greater reward. 


JIBBY JONES AND THE FISHING PRIZE 
BY ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


VERY year while we were on Birch Island, in 
H the middle of the Mississippi where our sum- 
mer cottages were, Wampus Smale’s Uncle 
Oscar offered a fishing prize for the fellow that caught 
the most fish on his birthday. This Uncle Oscar just 
lived and breathed on the river, as you might say, and 
loved it, and he thought nobody fished enough or 
boated enough or swam enough or loved the big old 
river enough. That was the way he was. He almost 
wept when he told about the old days when the river 
was full of fish and the big old packets and logging 
steamers were as thick as mosquitoes, and great long 
log rafts used to float down with huts built on them, 
and camp fires, and men pushing the long sweeps to 
steer them. 

That was why, every year, he offered the fishing 
prize, but we boys got so we didn’t take much interest 
in if. 

“He just gives it so Wampus can win it,” Skippy 
Roots said to me this year. ‘He knows Wampus is 
the best fisher, and he knows Wampus is sure to win 
ite 

“Well,” I said, “‘ain’t you going to try forit? Fish- 
ing is luck and sometime Wampus’s luck is going to go 
back on him.” 

85 
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“Sure, I’m going to try,” Skippy said. “I’m going 
to try, but not because I’ve got a chance to*win. I’m 
going to try because Uncle Oscar Smale is a bully 
fellow and he’d feel bad if we didn’t let on we were 
trying to win the prize he gives. But Wampus will 
win it, like he always does.” 

I thought so too, and so did Tad Willing. Wampus 
always won. But when we saw the prize Wampus’s 
Uncle Oscar offered this year we did wish we had a 
chance. It was a jointed fishing rod, with a five-dollar 
reel, and it was a beauty. 

So, a week or two before Wampus’s Uncle Oscar’s 
birthday, we were squatting on the shore of the river 
talking about things and this new boy on the island— 
Jibby Jones—came along and sat down beside us. We 
were talking about crawfish holes and where bees had 
their bee trees with the honey in them and all sorts of 
things, just as we happened to think of them. There 
was a yellow-jacket bee on a flower just in front of us, 
getting honey, and Skippy said he wished he knew 
where that bee’s bee tree was. 

Jibby Jones leaned over until his big nose almost 
touched the bee. 

“I can’t tell by this bee,” he said, “but by and by 
there will be a bee come along, and I can tell you.” 

Pretty soon the bee flew up and circled and went 
down and lit on a rock and walked around. Then it 
flew out over the river and back and zigzagged off. 
Then two or three other bees tried the flower for 
honey, and each time Jibby Jones put his nose close to 
them and said, ‘‘No; not this one.’’ After a while a 
bee lit on the flower that seemed to satisfy Jibby. 
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“Now I can tell you,” he said. ‘You watch this bee 
when it flies away.” 

So we did. When it got enough honey it flew into 
the air and made a bee line off for somewhere. Jibby 
pulled a pocket compass out of his pants pocket. 

“A bit west of southwest by west,” he said. ‘“‘Any 
time you want to find that bee tree you start from here 
and go just west of southwest by west and you'll find 
it. That bee was going home.” 

“How did you know that one was going home and 
the others were not?’ Wampus asked. ‘Was that a 
pilot bee?” 

“Maybe it was,” said Jibby. 

“Well, how did you know it was a pilot bee, then?” 
asked Skippy. 

“Maybe I could smell the difference,” Jibby said. 
“T’ve got a lot of nose; it ought to be good for some- 
thing.” 

So we all laughed, but we didn’t know whether 
Jibby was fooling or in earnest. That was the way he 
was. Sometimes he fooled just for the fun of it, and 
sometimes he was in earnest. We could never quite 
make out which he was, but we had found out one 
thing—if we waited long enough and didn’t keep josh- 
ing him too much, he always ended up by telling us 
what the truth was. 

Jibby was a queer fellow, lots of ways. At the first 
look you thought he was a simpleton; that maybe he 
did not have good sense. It was partly his spectacles 
and partly his big nose and partly because he looked 
big enough to be a full-grown man when he was only as 
old as we other kids. He was a sort of stranger on 
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our island, because this was the first year he had been 
there, and he was all the time fooling us. What I 
mean is that we thought we knew all about the river 
and everything because we had always lived close to it, 
but Jibby would tell us something we never knew, and 
when we laughed at him he would prove it. So now 
Wampus sort of laughed. 

“Ah, quit!” he said. ‘You can’t smell like that; you 
can’t smell the difference between one kind of bee and 
another kind. Nobody can; I never heard such non- 
sense. I bet even Uncle Oscar can’t, and he knows just 
about everything.” 

“Has he got a nose like mine?” Jibby asked. 

Well, Wampus couldn’t say he had, because no- 
body we knew had a nose like Jibby. There were no 
other noses like it. It was the biggest and thinnest 
nose anybody ever saw, and it was the reason Jibby 
was called Jibby—because it was like the jib sail on a 
boat. 

‘“‘No,”? Wampus said, “Uncle Oscar’s nose is just a 
common nose.” 

‘‘And does he exercise it regular?” Jibby asked. 

“What do you mean by ‘exercise it regular?” 
Wampus asked. 

“Why, exercise it right along,” said Jibby. “Like 
you exercise your arms and legs, if you want to make 
them good for what they are good for. Or like you 
would exercise your eyes if you wanted them to be 
good at seeing things. Or your ears, if you wanted 
them to be cute at hearing things. You know you can 
do that, don’t you ?”’ 

‘‘How ?” asked Skippy. 
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“Well, the Indians did it,” said Jibby. ‘They be- 
gan when they were young, and they exercised their 
ears and their eyes, and soon they could hear grass 
grow and see a hair as far as you can see a fish 
pole. You can exercise your nose the same way, can’t 
you?” 

“Well, it sounds sort of reasonable,” said Tad Will- 
ing. 

“Of course it sounds reasonable,” Jibby said, as 
pleasant as could be. ‘‘Can you do this?” 

He put his thumb against the side of his nose and 
pushed it until most of his nose lay flat against his left 
cheek; then he put his thumb on the other side of his 
nose and pushed until his nose lay flat against his right 
cheek. We all tried it, but we couldn’t do it. Wampus 
was the worst at it, because his nose is a pug and sticks 
up. 

“You don’t exercise your noses, that’s why,” Jibby 
said. ‘I don’t blame you. It is no business of mine 
what you do with your noses. But I have to exercise 
mine and keep it limber and flexible. I get up every 
morning and push my nose all around my face, to keep 
it keen and lively. It would be mighty dangerous for 
me if I ever let my nose get stiff and hard.” 

“Why would it ?”” Skippy wanted to know. 

“Because it’s my jib sail,” Jibby said, as solemn as 
an owl. “If I got out in a big wind sometime, say 
near the edge of a big precipice, and the wind caught 
my nose, it might blow me over and dash me to pieces 
on the rocks below. I’ve got to watch out for that, 
with a nose like mine. I’ve got to keep my nose lim- 
ber, so that if a big wind comes up I can furl my jib, 
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or jib it to port or starboard, to steer me away from 
the precipice.” 

We didn’t say anything. We just looked at one 
another. 

“I might be out in Arizona, or somewhere else, 
where the wind blows hard for months at a time,” 
Jibby went on, just as solemn as before, “and a nose 
like mine would be a nuisance. The wind would catch 
it on one side and whirl me around one way, and then 
it would catch it on the other side and whirl me around 
the other way, and I’d never be able to get anywhere 
if I didn’t keep my nose soft and flexible, so I could 
lay it back against my face and fasten it there with a 
strip of adhesive plaster.” 

“Oh, boy!” Skippy said then, because that was al- 
most too much. 

“But that wasn’t what I meant,” Jibby went on. 
“You fellows don’t need to exercise your noses that 
way because they don’t amount to much as jibs, any- 
way.” 

“Tl say mine don’t,” said Wampus, touching his 
pug. 

“No,” said Jibby seriously. “I’ve often felt sorry 
for you, Wampus; having a stub like that. But it’s a 
good nose for smelling with, if you train it right. It 
ought to be a quick smeller—a lot quicker than mine— 
because it is so short. Smells ought to get in quicker. 
The only trouble is that you don’t any of you know 
how to smell.” 

“You don’t have to know how to smell things,” said 
Tad. ‘You just smell them and that’s all there is to 
it; you can’t help smelling them.” 
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“Did you ever read James Latimer’s book called 
‘Odors and How to Improve the Sense of Smell’ ?” 
Jibby asked. 

“No,” we all said. 

“Neither did I,” said Jibby. “I never even heard 
of it, because there isn’t any such book, but there might 
be. Maybe I’ll write one myself, sometime. The 
trouble with you fellows is that you don’t think about 
your noses. I do think about mine; I think a lot about 
it. I can’t help thinking about it, there’s such a lot 
of it.” 

That was true, anyway. 

“You fellows just go around smelling what happens 
to come to you to be smelled,” Jibby went on. ‘You 
can tell a violet from a fish by the smell of it, maybe, 
but you don’t exercise your smelling apparatus. Can 
you tell the difference between a channel catfish and a 
mud catfish when they are down under the water ten 
feet or so?” 

“No, and nobody can. Nobody can even smell a fish 
when it is under water,” said Wampus. ‘Do you think 
you can?” 

“No matter!” said Jibby, sort of tossing his head. 
“What I say is that if people trained their noses and 
exercised their smelling power properly they could 
smell smells that they don’t even imagine they can 
smell now. That stands to reason. There are dozens 
of kinds of violets, but the most that most people can 
tell when they smell a violet is that it is a violet. A 
botanist, that has trained his nose to smell violets and 
knows there are dozens of different kinds of violets, 
gets after a while so he can tell most of them from the 
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others just by the smell. And it is that way with every- 
thing.” 

“Well, what good does it do?” asked Skippy. 

“Everything you know does some good,” said Jibby. 
“That’s what knowing things is for, to do us good. It 
is just the little bit more that makes anything the most 
instead of leaving it the least.” 

“I guess that’s so,” I said. “It’s partly because 
Wampus knows a little bit more about fishing than 
we do that he wins the Uncle Oscar fishing prize every 
year.” 

“You mean he can smell the fish when they are un- 
der water?” Jibby asked. 

“Pshaw, no!” said Skippy. ‘‘That’s nonsense.” 

“Ts it?” Jibby asked, grinning a little. 

“Well, if it isn’t,” said Skippy, “why don’t you go 
in for the Uncle Oscar prize this year?”’ 

“Oh, I oughtn’t to do that,” Jibby said. “Tt 
wouldn’t be fair. What if I could smell the fish when 
they are under water? I’d know where all the fish 
were and you fellows that belong on the island here 
wouldn’t have a chance. No, I'd better not compete 
for that prize; I’d win it sure.” 

Well, we all laughed! That was too ridiculous. 
We had all tried to win the prize and we knew no one 
but Wampus could win it; he was just a natural-born 
fisher and couldn’t be beat. 

“Oh, very well, then,” Jibby said, pretending to be 
offended. “Just for that I will try to win it, and I 
will win it. I’m sorry to take it away from Wampus, 
but I'll have to do it.” 

We all laughed again. 
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“I suppose,” Tad said to Jibby, “you'll be exercis- 
ing your nose double time, from now on, Jibby ?” 

“Well, if you see me doing queer things with the old 
jib, don’t be surprised,” he said. 

The next few days, though, we certainly began to be 
worried and to think there might be something in what 
Jibby had more than hinted to us. He did some 
mighty queer things, and we watched him do them. 
He would stand with his nose in the air and sniff. He 
would stand with his nose up and sniff four or five 
times and then turn his head just an inch and sniff 
four or five times more, and then turn his head again 
and sniff again, and so on. Sometimes he would pull 
a blade of grass and sniff at one end of it and then 
turn it around and sniff at the other end, and keep this 
up five minutes at a time. 

Then he began sniffing the old Mississippi River. 
He would lie in a skiff with his head over the edge and 
his nose close to the water and sniff. Then he would 
get on the seat and row a distance and lie down and 
sniff again. Another time we caught him with fish 
scales, sniffing them one after another—a bass scale 
and a perch scale and a piece of channel catfish skin 
and a piece of mud catfish tail and so on. Then, while 
we watched him, he put them one at a time in a pail 
of water, and sniffed at the water. He kept changing 
them in the water, first one and then the other, and 
he sniffed each time. It seemed plain enough to us that 
he was giving his nose some good exercise. 

One day, Wampus’s Uncle Oscar came up to the 
island. He brought the jointed fish rod and the reel 
with him, so we could see what the prize was going to 
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be, and I got him off alone and asked him what he 
thought about noses. I asked him if he thought Jibby 
Jones could really smell fish when they were under 
water and if a person could exercise a nose and get it 
so it could smell things other noses could not smell. 

“Why, yes, George,” he said slowly. “I do think a 
nose can be trained quite a little, if a person goes about 
it right. That stands to reason. But I don’t take any 
stock in this idea that a person can smell fish under 
water. Does Jibby say he can?” 

“Well, no,” I had to admit. ‘‘He hasn’t said so out 
and out; he just hinted it, as you might say. I'll tell 
you one thing, though: he’s got Wampus frightened. 
And there was the way he smelled that bee and knew 
it was the pilot bee.” 

“What’s that?” Uncle Oscar asked. ‘Tell me 
about that.” 

When I had told him he laughed. 

“You boys want to look out for your Jibby Jones,” 
he said. ‘‘He’s a bright one. He may look a little 
queer but some of the brightest men in the world have 
been the queerest lookers; their looks were out of a 
rut and their brains were out of a rut, too. Tell me 
one thing, George; can Jibby see as well as he says 
he can smell?” 

“No, of course not,” I said. ‘I mean, he sees things 
we don’t take the trouble to see, sometimes, but his 
eyes can’t see very far. That is why he has to wear 
glasses. He’s nearsighted.” 

‘‘Has to poke his nose pretty close into things to see 
them?” said Uncle Oscar. “If he wanted to see ex- 
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actly how a bee looked, for instance, he would have 
to poke his nose almost into a bee, would he ?”’ 

“Yes, that’s so,” I said. 

“Well, you notice this the next time you look at a 
bee,”’ said Uncle Oscar. ‘‘The part of a bee back of 
its wings—its abdomen—is striped. When a bee goes 
out for honey, it goes for two things—a square meal 
for itself and some honey or some pollen to take back 
to the hive. A bee is greedy too; it stuffs itself while 
the chance is good. If you watch a bee you'll see that 
the longer it feeds the bigger and longer its abdomen 
gets. Especially longer. As it fills up the stripes get 
farther apart. That’s how Jibby ‘smelled’ that bee, 
George. He poked his nose close to it so his eyes 
could see it, and he saw that its abdomen was swelled 
and stretched as much as it could be. That meant that 
the bee was ready to call it a day’s work and go back 
to the hive. So your Jibby knew that when the bee 
left the flower it would probably make a ‘bee line’ for 
home. And he was right. That’s how he ‘smelled’ 
that ‘pilot’ bee. It wasn’t a pilot bee and he didn’t 
smell it. So you and Wampus want to look out for 
Jibby Jones. This bee business makes me think he’s 
going to win the prize, or thinks he is. He’s a mighty 
smart boy.” 

The next time I saw Jibby, which was about an hour 
after that, I asked him: 

“Well, how’s the old smeller getting along, Jibby? 
Is it going to win the prize?” 

“T’Il tell you, George,” Jibby said. “I have hopes. 
I don’t say I’ll win, but I’m trying.” 
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“Tt would be an awful thing if it was a windy day 
and you had to adhesive your nose shut against your 
cheek, wouldn’t it?” I laughed. 

Jibby put his finger to his nose and wiggled his nose 
at me, and then we both laughed. 

“TI know how you smelled the pilot bee, Jibby,” I 
told him. 

“Do you?” he said, and it did not seem to bother 
him at all. ‘“‘Just see if you and Wampus can see how 
I smell out the best and biggest fish next Tuesday.” 

Tuesday turned out to be a bully day for fishing. 
It was cloudy but not too cloudy, and a nice ripple on 
the water, but not too rough. The place Wampus’s 
Uncle Oscar picked out for the contest was the slough 
at the upper end of our island, and that meant we 
would have to fish from skiffs, which is about the best 
way anyhow. 

There was not much of a gathering to see the con- 
test. You can’t get mothers to be very interested in 
such things, except to say, “Oh, how nice!” or ‘‘Oh, 
I’m sorry!” after it is all over, and our fathers—all 
except Jibby’s—went down to town every day to work. 
So the audience was just Wampus’s Uncle Oscar and 
Jibby’s father. They walked up to the slough together 
while we were rowing up, and they sat on the bank and 
watched us fish. We each had a skiff. 

When we got to the slough, Jibby was ahead, and he 
ran his skiff ashore and waited for us. 

“Tm a butter-in at this game,” he said, “‘so you fel- 
lows go ahead and pick out your places first, and then 
I'll take mine.” 


I suppose we ought to have let Jibby have first 
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choice, but we didn’t think of it. Wampus rowed to 
the place he liked best and let down his rock, and then 
the rest of us got as close to him as Uncle Oscar’s rules 
allowed. One boat length away from each other was 
the rule. The other rules were that every fish counted. 
The one of us that got the most fish, no matter what 
size, scored twenty-five. The one that got the one | 
biggest fish scored another twenty-five. The one that 
got the biggest weight of fish, after they were cleaned 
and ready to cook, scored fifty. That made the most 
that could be scored one hundred. We were to fish 
from nine o’clock in the morning until five o’clock that, 
afternoon, and we all had lunch—sandwiches and ap- 
ples and bananas and water—so we could eat when- 
ever we wanted to. The only other rule was that it 
was all worm fishing. 

As soon as Wampus got his boat settled, he baited 
up and put his line over, and we all hustled up and did 
the same thing. In a minute, almost, Wampus 
shouted: 

“First fish!” 

He had it, too. It was a good channel catfish, and 
when he unhooked it, he held it up and shouted: 

“Oh, you Jibby! Come on with your fishing!” 

Jibby hadn’t rowed out from the shore yet. Now 
he backed his skiff out carefully and leaned over while 
he rowed with one oar, and sniffed at the water over 
the side of the boat. He rowed here and he rowed 
there, and then, all of a sudden, he backed water and 
plumped his rock overboard and anchored. He was 
about twenty-five feet from us. 

“Well,” Wampus said, ‘“‘maybe he didn’t smell fish 
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there, but he picked out a good place. I thought some 
of fishing there myself.” 

Jibby took his time. He shortened up the rope to 
his rock anchor, and he looked to see that his fish pole 
and line and hook were just as he wished them to be, 
and he took out a pocket rule and measured how deep 
his bobber was set, as if it had to be just right to a part 
of aninch. Then he put his line over very carefully 
and—whang !—the bobber went under like a flash. 

“Jibby’s got one!” I shouted. 

“Shut up!’ Wampus said, sort of cross. ‘We can’t 
catch anything if you yell all the time,’ so we kept 
quiet and watched Jibby and our own bobbers. He 
had a perch and it was a big one, almost three pounds. 
Wampus opened his eyes some when he saw it, because 
a three-pound perch is a good-sized fish and might be 
good for twenty-five points, if nobody got a bigger one. 
Just then Skippy pulled in a mud catfish about as big 
as his hand, so we all got busy fishing as hard as we 
knew how. 

It was lovely up there in the slough. The big elms 
and maples hung over and were draped with vines, and 
some sweet flower was making the air sweet. There 
were a few mosquitoes, but we did not mind them 
much; we were used to them. Jibby’s father and 
Wampus’s Uncle Oscar sat on the bank and watched. 

Well, in an hour or so, Wampus was away ahead of 
Tad and Skippy and me, like he always was at fishing, 
but he was fishing hard and changing his bobber every 
few minutes, because Jibby Jones was three fish ahead 
of him. 


“I guess he’s got a real nose for fish,” Wampus 
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whispered to us. ‘‘He’s smelled out the best fishing 
hole in the whole slough; that’s what he has. I wish 
I had gone there instead of here. I’m a better fisher- 
man than he is and I know it and you know it, and if 
he beats me it will just be his nose that does it.” 

“Then I wish I had his kind of nose,’ I said, for I 
was so far behind that I knew I could never catch up 
unless I caught a whale. 

Just then a school of small perch must have come 
by, for Wampus caught four in succession. That 
cheered him up, but not for long, because Jibby kept 
right on catching. Now and then Jibby would pull a 
paper from his pocket and look at it, and take his 
pocket rule from his pocket and set his bobber differ- 
ent, and catch another fish. 

By two o’clock in the afternoon the sun was pretty 
hot, and even Wampus said the fish had stopped biting 
right, but old Jibby kept right on pulling one out now 
and then. When one side of his boat didn’t give him 
any fish he would try the other side, but first he al- 
ways sniffed to see if the fish were down there. So, 
after Wampus had not caught any for about half an 
hour, he tried smelling for fish, too. He leaned over 
and sniffed at the water. 

“‘Can’t smell a thing,” he said. 

The funny thing was that right along through the 
heat of the afternoon, when fishing is the worst, Jibby 
kept on pulling in a fish every now and then. He 
hadn’t caught so many more than Wampus when the 
fish were biting easy, but he had kept up with him, and 
now that they were not biting for Wampus, Jibby 
forged right ahead. 
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“There’s no use talking, fellows,” Wampus said. 
“T’m convinced. Jibby can smell out the fish. He 
smelled out the best fishing hole on this whole slough, 
and that’s all there is to it. I’ve got a chance yet, but 
I do wish I had a can of nice fresh lively worms.” 

“Yours most all gone?” Skippy asked. 

“No,” Wampus told him, “‘but they’re mighty with- 
ered, what I’ve got left. If I was a fish I'd be ashamed 
to tackle this kind of worms.” 

Just about then the fish began biting again, but it 
looked as if they had got together and decided to help 
Jibby beat Wampus. Old Jibby just pulled them in as 
fast as he could take them off his hook, and just before 
five o’clock he got something on his line that acted like 
a ton of brick. It was only a carp, but it was a ten- 
pound one, and Jibby was mighty careful, and got it 
into the boat. 

“Aw, what’s the use!”” Wampus said. ‘He’s got 
these fish trained.” 

Then Uncle Oscar, over on the bank, stood up and 
shouted, ‘““Time’s up, boys!’ and we knew Jibby had 
won. We didn’t know how far he had won until we 
counted up the fish, and weighed them after they were 
cleaned. Old Jibby had the biggest fish, and he had 
the most fish and he had the most weight of cleaned 
fish; he had the whole one hundred points, and he 
could have thrown away twenty fish and still have 
had the hundred points. Wampus was mighty dis- 
gusted. 

It wasn’t until after the fish had been weighed and 
Wampus’s Uncle Oscar had handed the prize rod and 
reel to Jibby that he said to Jibby: 
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“Well, son, I’ve fished on this river a good many 
years, but you’ve taught me something to-day.” 

‘How to smell out fishing holes?” Wampus wanted 
to know. 

Uncle Oscar looked at Jibby and laughed. 

“You tell them, Jibby,” he said. ‘Your father told 
me all about it. Tell them how you smelled out the 
fish.” 

Jibby took his nose in his fingers and wiggled it. 

“T stuck the old jib in a book and smelled out the 
fish there,” he said, and laughed. “I just thought I’d 
have a try for the prize, and I thought maybe Izaak 
Walton knew more about fish than I did, so I put my 
nose in his book and tried what I could smell out. 
He’s the father of anglers, you know, George.” 

“TI know,” I said, pretty cheap, because I had lent the 
book to Jibby, but I had never read it. It was all 
about English fish, and not about Mississippi River 
fish. 

“Well,” Jibby said, “first I asked Orpheus Cad- 
wallader where the best fishing holes were, up in the 
slough there, and how deep I ought to set my bobber 
for the different fish, and he told me. I thought he 
ought to know, because he is the caretaker here and 
the best fisherman I knew. That’s why I went to the 
hole I did go to. Orpheus Cadwallader told me it 
was good.” 

“That’s all right,” Skippy said, “but what did you 
smell out of that Izaak Walton book; that’s what we 
want to know.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” said Jibby. ‘You know what 
I told you? I said it is just the little bit more that 
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makes anything the most. I knew I couldn’t fish 
against Wampus unless I had the little bit more. So 
I went to the Izaak Walton book and the only thing I 
found there that I didn’t know was scouring the 
worms.” 

“Scouring the worms! What is that?” asked Wam- 
pus, opening his eyes pretty wide. 

“Walton tells how, in his book,” said Jibby. “You 
dig your worms ahead of time, and put them in wet 
moss, in a box, and let them be there. Angleworms 
eat mud, you know, and they’re full of mud. If you 
put them in wet moss they don’t have any mud to eat 
and they get clean and bright and husky. They get 
used to being wet, too. They get brighter in color. 
They don’t drown so quick when they are in the water, 
and they can wiggle harder and longer, and stay alive 
better, and the fish ought to see them quicker and like 
them better. That’s what I thought, anyway.” 

“‘Shucks!”’ said Wampus. ‘‘Was that it?” 

‘Sure, it was!” said Jibby. “I figgered that your 
worms would wash out pale quicker than mine, and 
that by afternoon they would be pretty sick worms, in 
a hot tin can, while mine, in a box of moss, would be 
cool and fresh and lively. And they were! It was 
as if I had live worms to fish with and you had dead 
ones.” 

“And you got that out of a book that was written 
maybe a couple of hundred years ago?” I asked him. 

‘Sure, I did!” said Jibby. “I’ve got a nose that 
can smell common sense that far.” 

Well, that beat us! That beat Wampus, too. 

“You win!” he said. “You had us all fooled, Jibby. 
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You deserve the prize. You’ve got a wonderful 
nose!” 

So that was all there was to it. We all laughed, 
and Jibby laughed, and Wampus’s Uncle Oscar 
laughed. Then, all of a sudden, Wampus’s Uncle 
Oscar put his nose in the air and sniffed. 

“Um-yum!” he said. “I’ve got a fine nose, too. I 
can smell fish frying, and it certainly smells good to 
me. Can you smell it, Jibby?” 

Jibby put his nose in the air and sniffed. 

“Yes, sir,” he said. ‘I can smell three channel cat- 
fish and four perch.” 

Then he sniffed again. 

““Two of the catfish are fried on both sides, and the 
other catfish and the four perch are fried on one side,” 
he said. 

That’s how Jibby was; he was a dandy. He liked 
to fool, but there was always something back of his 
fooling.. This time it was a fried fish supper. So we 
went to wash up and have it. 


CHANCES 


BY KARL W. DETZER 


IGHT tumbled down on the north lakes, 

N like a winded, black-winged bird. Storm 

chattered in the windows of the little dock 

office. It sighed across the hills and roared among the 

rocks where Lake Michigan beat against the harbor in 
an ecstasy of childish temper. Winter had begun. 

In the dock office at Beaver Bay under the single 
kerosene lamp sat Homer Price, the harbor master. 
Opposite him, pounding the table with a thick-gloved 
fist, young Captain Halset, commanding officer of the 
cargo tug Sandpiper, made clear his position. And 
standing apart near the door, where the shadows black- 
ened his big, brown face, Captain Brady of the steam 
packet North Star listened morosely. 

“It’s my cargo,’ Captain Halset declared energet- 
ically. “I’m taking it out to-night, and no dock rat’s 
going to stop me. Bad night! Danger to the cargo! 
Improper papers! You're saving the job for Brady, 
or you would if you could.” 

‘But it’s Brady’s job! You took the last load out, 
just a week ago, and here he’s a-layin’ alongside three 
days, waiting for the weather to give him a chance.” 
The harbor master spoke with the weary tone that a 
lifetime of storms puts into the voice. 

‘“That’s what a seaman don’t do!” Captain Halset 
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emphasized the word “seaman” ironically. “He takes 
a chance, not waits for one. And while this handsome 
young cherry-picker is uptown, and you Heaven knows 
where, why I just loads up, like I got my orders from 
Green Bay. And now you come along and tell me to 
put it ashore. Nothing doing. I’m going to sail to- 
night.” 

Captain Brady detached himself from the shadow. 
The light freshened his face, and showed him to be 
older than the other. His chin was harder, sharpened 
on ten years of heavy gales; in his eyes now was a hot, 


blue fury. 
“Any one can see that you’re a new skipper,” he 
snorted. “You haven’t sailed long enough to appreci- 


ate a ship. After you’ve been a year or two up and 
down these lakes, you won’t be so quick to dare them!” 

“Maybe I am new,” Halset snapped back, ‘‘maybe 
this is my first command. But I know the part a man’s 
got to play, and I’m going to play it. I’m going to 
take out that ship to-night!” 

“You can’t make it,’’ Captain Brady said, removing 
the short pipe from his lips. ‘Nothing can stay up 
out there to-night. It’s crazy.” 

“T came in this afternoon,’ Captain Halset an- 
swered, ‘‘with the sea breaking right up against the 
door at Beaver Bay light. I can go out to-night, and 
ask no help of any of you.” 

“There’s pretty good lumber in this lot,’ was Cap- 
tain Brady’s comment, smooth like wire. “It’s too bad 
—you’re a young man, Captain. Any one dependent 
on you?” He changed the subject so abruptly that 
even the old harbor master looked up in amazement. 
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Captain Halset ignored the question. 

“Tis ten now,” he said, looking at the clock. “We'll 
cast off at eleven.” 

‘Very well, then, go to it.” The harbor master 
lifted his hands in surrender. “It’s your ship—you 
pay the bill if she goes down.” 

A raucous gust smote the low dock house, till the 
lamp flickered and smoked. Far down the harbor, 
where the rocks pile up at either end of the narrow 
entrance, Lake Michigan gave warning in a rolling 
drum-beat of breakers. At the south end of the windy 
pier, the cargo tug Sandpiper pulled at its complaining 
hawsers. Opposite it, the North Star growled surlily. 

““Here’s your clearance,” the harbor master said, 
and handed Captain Halset a freshly blotted docu- 
ment. “And the luck of the lakes go with you!” 

The commander of the Sandpiper pocketed the 
paper, and turned to the door, offering curt thanks. 
Captain Brady stepped aside to permit him to pass, 
and the two stood together for a moment, young 
giants, both angry. 

“And now, you landlubber,” he said, “‘you’ll see 
how a seaman handles his ship. Straight out we go, 
around the reef—down the coast to the head of the 
island—then a straight west break to Green Bay. And 
while you’re waiting for your chance, I'll be in port 
and unloading.” 

A shrill bell rang in the engine room of the Sand- 
piper, and the whistle answered with one short, frozen 
toot. The ice cakes around the stern parted, the pro- 
peller stirred, and from the bridge came a wind- 
clouded command to cast off. 
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Captain Brady pulled the collar of his mackinaw 
jacket about his face and his knit cap over his ears. 
Cold wind, coming in the door as he opened it, struck 
at the lamp and made it flicker again. Harbor Master 
Price stepped out behind him, with a thick shawl 
wrapped around his pink face. A few late townsmen 
were staggering down the road toward the dock. 
They had heard the departing blast of the Sandpiper 
as the proprietor of the poolroom turned them out at 
eleven o'clock. Here was a fight worth watching, 
with all the odds on the side of the wind. 

The Sandpiper struck out, farther and farther, until 
only the port side light shone through the darkness, 
reflected on the choppy bay in dancing flakes of red. 
Then the starboard lamp beamed cloudily, a pale green 
blur. Soon both lights dropped away. The tug had 
turned and was making out to the open lake. A misty 
illumination moved in the air, showing the direction of 
the mast-head lantern. That passed, and only the 
wind and the flurrying snow lay beyond the pierhead. 

Captain Brady and Harbor Master Price hurried 
back into the dock house. At their heels, with the 
wind crowding from behind, followed a half dozen 
villagers. Inside they could find one more hour of 
comfortable warmth and shelter. 

Midnight passed to the telling of tales. Then, as 
the wooden clock above the desk pointed unsteadily 
toward one, the telephone rang. Homer Price lifted 
the receiver. 

“Yes, Parsons,” he answered after a moment—it 
was the lighthouse on the point calling—“yes, that was 
the Sandpiper, Beaver Bay to Green Bay. Sure, it’s 
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a bad night. . . . Trouble? Oh, Halset’s a pretty 
good seaman. I guess he'll pull through all right. 
Let me know, then, will you?” 

He sat down gravely. 

“Parsons says the Sandpiper’s having trouble get- 
ting out of the narrows.” 

“He’s taking his chance,” Captain Brady replied, 
pulling his box nearer the heat. ‘‘He said he’d show 
us how. Let him.” 

The loungers listened, and judging what they heard, 
prepared to make a night of it. They carried in more 
wood, until the fire roared in the fat cannon stove. 
They waited; in an hour the lighthouse telephoned 
again—the cargo tug Sandpiper still fought its way up 
the crooked narrows. 

At three the harbor master himself twisted the bell 
restlessly three times—three short is the lighthouse 
ring—and Lightkeeper Parsons replied that the 
steamer was still in sight but it seemed a bit off its 
course, drifting a little, he thought, toward the shore 
to the southward. 

Captain Brady listened to the report silently, and 
Harbor Master Price, after squinting through the 
frosted window at the red light on the pierhead, hob- 
bled back to his desk and sat down. The village men 
spread themselves out on barrels and crates, like house- 
less cats, soaking in gratuitous warmth. 

“It’s a bad run through the narrows,” the harbor 
master said as he loaded his pipe and compressed the 
tobacco with a blunt thumb. ‘Twenty years I been 


here, and every spring there’s some new wreck piled 
up yonder on the rocks.” 
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“Through pig-headedness.”” Captain Brady stirred 
impatiently, and spat against the side of the dull red 
stove. ‘“‘It’s not seamanship, getting your craft broke 
in two on a night like this. Did he have to take the 
load out? Why didn’t he stay safe alongside?” 

“Tt’s the last trip—that’s what gets them.”’ Homer 
Price sucked at his pipe. ‘Trying to beat the winter 
just once more.” 

Brady shook his head. 

“No, it ain’t that,” he retorted. “It’s going out 
after winter’s here and pretending it’s June. Any man 
that would take a ship out there to-night! Why, he 
ain’t fit to stoke a boiler, let alone walk a bridge!” 

“But they seem to do it, the best of them. They’re 
afraid of being called cowards if they stay in, it seems. 
Out they go, the best of them.” 

“Then your idea of the best and mine is different. I 
believe that a man’s ship is give him, just like deep 
water and the sun and’”—Brady hesitated—‘‘well, like 
his own mind, to make the most of it. Now, Halset 
here to-night! He’s a rotten seaman and a poor kind 
of man to take the Sandpiper out in that—” he waved 
his hand toward the harbor mouth. 

“No. He’s not so bad as that,” the harbor master 
interrupted. ‘‘He’s too anxious to be a first-rate sea 
captain overnight. He’s so anxious that he lets his 
sense run away from him, trying to make good.” 

As he spoke the wind galloped across the roof and 
in the pier twisted planks screamed and swayed at each 
new wrench. The snow had fallen faster, and on 
the inner window sill, where the cracks had not been 
plugged, it piled in toy drifts. Beaver Bay, usually a 
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mill pond even in the heaviest of storms, whipped 
against the dock and growled. 

Homer Price called the lighthouse. 

“How’s the Sandpiper?” he asked. 

“Can’t see her, now,” the keeper responded. ‘“They’s 
too much weather, it’s too thick. Every ten minutes 
or so, we see her lights. She seems kind of out of the 
narrows, standing up against it a little and holding 
on.” 

“Well, if he makes it that far,’’ the harbor master 
spoke relievedly, “if he makes it out of the narrows, 
he’s O. K.” 

“T’ll let you know,” Parsons replied. ‘It ought to 
be light in an hour.”” There came the click of his re- 
ceiver at the other end of the wire, and Homer Price 
relayed the news to the sleepy group around the 
stove. 

Then came morning, pale and chill, with a bitter, 
crying gale that seemed to swallow the lesser winds of 
the night. The surface water in the harbor peeled off 
in sheets and flung itself against the dock and the 
North Star. From the windows of the pier house, 
Captain Brady and the harbor master watched the 
west horizon, where the sand hills parted and the bay 
opened on the lake. The snow still hurried, and dis- 
appeared with tricks of magic on the surface of the 
writhing water. Day approached, hesitatingly, and 
the light was pale after a sleepless night. 

Now and then the running white of the great lake 
showed outside of the bay, and once the tip of the 
harbor light flashed. Captain Brady watched with 
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red eyes at the single, dingy window. Homer Price 
peered over his shoulder. 

They turned at the imperative jangle of the tele- 
phone. 

“Yes,” the harbor master answered, and then he 
added quickly: ‘“‘What’s that? The reef?” 

The loungers awakened, and Captain Brady sprang 
across to the desk. 

“Sandpiper’s on the reef, and looks like she’s break- 
ing,” Price announced, in a voice that was small against 
the roaring of the storm outside. ‘Parsons at the 
light just got a look at her. He says she’s listed about 
forty-five to port, and her bow’s head on.” The old 
man paused, almost helplessly. 

“He took his chance!’ Captain Brady nodded 
gravely, and not without satisfaction. ‘He took his 
chance and called it seamanship.” 

Homer Price had hurried back to the window, but 
now he turned, and looked over at the captain of the 
North Star with something that was troubled and dis- 
appointed in his eyes. 

“T’m going to walk around to the point and see,” he 
said after a moment. ‘You never can tell about the 
lakes.” 

The townsmen struggled to their feet and began to 
bundle mufflers about their faces and to pull on their 
gloves. 

“T’ll go along,”’ one of them volunteered. 

“How far is it, walking?’ Captain Brady asked 
casually. 

“Good mile on the beach, mile and a half by road. 
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But I guess the road will be easier, even if we got to 
break the way.” 

“T think I’ll run over with you,” Captain Brady an- 
swered, ‘‘and see what she looks like.” 

So the master of the North Star stepped aboard his 
own craft, shook out his sleepy mate, and explained 
his errand; then he trailed behind the group that had 
started to walk to Beaver Bay Point. The story of 
the wreck already had reached the village, sitting com- 
fortably under the hill, and the bell of the little church 
on the ridge burst into chattering gossip. Other vil- 
lagers in plaid mackinaw jackets and knit caps, beating 
their hands together and holding their faces low in 
their sheepskin collars, plodded toward the wharf and 
into the track broken by the harbor master and his 
companions. 

The pine woods, leaning close to the bay side, broke 
the wind for the first half mile. After that bleak 
dunes exposed the road to the winter, over rocky ledges 
that pointed like fingers to the merciless lake. 

Down on the end of the point the old lighthouse 
lifted its venerable head; nearer the water on the 
harbor shore, the boathouse of the coast guard, aban- 
doned for the winter, lay under a white, crusted blan- 
ket. 

The storm had become gusty. For whole minutes 
the snow cleared and then swept down again, erasing 
land and sea and sky. From the pile of rocks before 
the lighthouse, Harbor Master Price, Captain Brady, 
and the shivering townsmen watched the horizon 
where they knew the reef to be.. The snow parted, 
like curtains on a great stage, where the gods play at 
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tragedy. On the rocks a scant half mile from the har- 
bor mouth, they saw the Sandpiper tilt and roll under 
a cruel battering. Blows jarred her sides, and she rose 
up as if on end forever and unable to fall back. Seas 
were jumping the deck, falling back, jumping in again. 
Even at the distance, Captain Brady saw a figure on 
the bridge. 

Parsons, the lightkeeper, ran down across the rocks 
to where the men stood in a wind-blown group. 

““She’s going,” he called, “‘she’s settling back. I can 
see the difference every time the snow opens. She’s 
like to go any time.” 

Captain Brady nodded. He sent one sharp glance 
of triumph in the direction of Harbor Master Price. 
Then he looked again at the crashing lake, and the 
men and the ship doing unequal battle with a north 
wind. 

“Even fools are to be pitied,” he said, with a hoarse 
gusto from the storm. 

“No lowering a lifeboat out there,” Price returned 
soberly. 

‘Snow dropped again over the harbor mouth and 
pounding clouds moved in a barrier between the ship 
and the land. After a moment the watchers made out 
the sides of the Sandpiper once more, just as a great 
wave split over her. 

Captain Brady turned to Parsons, the lightkeeper. 

‘Have you a gun and breeches buoy outfit over there 
in the coast-guard house?” 

“Yes. But it’s too far to the reef. We couldn’t 
make it.” 

“You’ve got a key?” Brady persisted. 
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Parsons hesitated. 

“Yes” he admitted. ‘Here in my pocket. But 
what do you want it for?” 

Brady already was running. 

“TLet’s get out the boat,’ he called back over his 
shoulder. 

Parsons rushed after him. 

“No, no!” he yelled. ‘‘It’s no good—no boat could 
live out there, you couldn’t make it. The storm’s got 
lives enough already.”” He jerked his thumb protest- 
ingly toward the Sandpiper. 

Brady did not look back. 

“We can try,”’ he shouted; “‘we can take a chance.” 

He kicked the heaped snow away from the doors, 
and Parsons reluctantly fitted the key into the lock. 
The doors swung open slowly, pushing against the 
piled drifts. In the face of the frozen, wind-embit- 
tered light, the old surfboat, hanging in its cradle, 
seemed frail and inadequate. It was one of the smaller 
coast-guard craft, held over from another generation 
when the life-saving service put to sea with a swish of 
oars. The Beaver Bay station went rarely now to 
the work of rescue. It battened its doors with the ap- 
proach of each new winter, leaving the icy business of 
help to stauncher vessels on the main coast thirty miles 
away. 

“I’m going out,” Captain Brady announced crisply. 
“I’m going over to the Sandpiper.” 

“You can’t handle that boat alone,” Parsons argued. 
“Even in a calm.” 

“I don’t expect to handle it alone. I want volun- 
teers.” Brady chopped off his words and looked ques- 
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oor into the faces of the men who had followed 
im. 

There was a shifty silence, while a burst of icy air 
whipped in the open door. 

““Want me to go alone?” he asked tauntingly. 

“Tl go with you,” someone offered. It was a 
bearded lumberman whose pink, squinting eyes told of 
winter hardships. 

“And me,” the youngest townsman answered from 
the back row, without moving forward. 

“One more.” Brady looked around the group. 
“One more—four of us can handle her if she'll be 
handled.” 

“Then count me in.”” Harbor Master Price walked 
under the stern and began to pull at the cradle. 

“That’s four,’”’ Captain Brady said with satisfaction. 

He ran around to the end of the boat. 

“Parsons,” he directed the lightkeeper, “give us a 
hand on launching her—on this side, so’s we can get 
out of the rocks before the sea gets us. Steady now 
—ho!” 

The hemlock cradle snapped and the boat sank com- 
fortably to its rollers. All hands gripped her canvas- 
covered gunwales and prevented a runaway, for the 
planking which lay halfway to the water’s edge was 
steep and ice-coated. 

“Toosen up that tarp over there,” Brady com- 
manded, and on his own side pried the stiff canvas 
through the buttons. ‘Never mind the rudder—just 
the oars and rowlocks.” Other men took down the 
long oars from the cleats on the wall and threw them 
noisily int6 the boat. 


” 
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“Steady now—go! . . 

The long boat rolled down ‘the track, with a dozen 
men clinging to its edges to prevent its escape into the 
surf. The clouds of snow had blown themselves out. 
Somewhere they were hanging back, gathering new 
strength, but now, in the interval, the Sandpiper stood 
out sharp against the gray sea, with galloping, un- 
tamed breakers climbing her upturned side. 

“Tf we make it,’”’ Brady explained sternly, “‘and ride 
over the reef all right, we'll get them aboard and let 
the wind pull us away. We'll row just enough to hold 
her nose up, so’s not to get down in the trough. 
That’ll land us by that first point. Some of you trot 
down there and get a fire started. Find a shack, if 
you can, and if not, some shelter by the trees. We'll 
be wet.” 

The three volunteers climbed carefully into the boat. 
Captain Brady stepped in hurriedly and directed the 
men on the shore to cast off. The life craft swung 
out, with its keel complaining against the ice and 
pebbles. 

‘““What’s your name?” Brady asked the youth who 
sat beside him with his oar ready. 

“Bill,” replied the boy, mindful that the hour did 
not need formalities. 

“And yours ?” 

“I’m Mister Johnson,” the lumberman called back 
solemnly. 

“All ready, then,” Captain Brady commanded. 
“Johnson, you take the forward oar with Price. Bill 
and I'll do stroke. Places! Steady . . . there!” 

The storm caught the craft before it had rolled a 
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stone’s throw from the shore, and twisting it under a 
windy arm, carried it far out toward the laboring lake. 
The snow rolled in cottony puffs and the wind thick- 
ened. Out in the running seas, the surfboat kicked 
as if it were alive against the cross tides. On the 
shore, the group that watched was taking on numbers; 
fishermen and mill hands trooped across the windy 
waste, stumbling on stones and ice, more clearly to 
watch the stagecraft of that pitiless dramatist, the 
North. 

Brady set the stroke, timing his dipping oar to the 
heavier seas and pulling slowly over the top of each 
frothy wave. The snow lifted for a breathless mo- 
ment; a low wind skimmed the water, and from the 
clouded east emerged the black side of the Sandpiper. 

Ice hung to the sternpost, glimmering blue along the 
rail, and already the tilted deck was crusted gray. 
The funnel was smokeless, Captain Brady knew that 
dismal signal—water in the fire room and cold, dead 
boilers. As the white, clinker-built boat passed the 
last spit of sand, the gale descended upon it, pummel- 
ing it fore and aft. The boat lifted on each white- 
lipped comber, or wallowed deep in a green-and-gray 
trough. Frantic winds urged water and snow and sky, 
and they whirled about, above, below, maddened at 
the storm. 

The four men clung to their oars, “holding her 
head up” to the command of Captain Brady. From 
the tops of the galloping rollers, when the snow had 
lifted a moment and Brady had opportunity to turn 
his eyes, he saw that the Sandpiper lay nearer. Al- 
ready the figures of the crew stood out clearly against 
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the pilot house, and on the bridge, clinging grimly to 
the rail, stood Captain Halset. 

Brady glanced at the boy on his left. He was a 
heavy-eyed youth in a winter growth of hair, whose 
sweaters and packets, doubled across his chest, did not 
impede his steady, automatic pull upon the oar. Be- 
hind him old Homer Price and the squinting lumber- 
man strove to follow the stroke. It was a good crew 
he had picked, Brady told himself; or, rather, that 
had elected to go with him. 

The boat had been made in a day when craft were 
modeled to live forever, evil weather or fair. Its ribs 
-were of staunch mahogany, its planking was of cypress. 
Although it had been long on the cradle, it was leaking 
only slightly. It plunged ahead, quick under the oars, 
for several minutes; Brady knew that he must be near- 
ing the side of the Sandpiper. Captain Halset had 
seen him leaving the harbor, of that he was sure— 
Halset, who implied that he, Brady of the North Star, 
was not a seaman. He bit his lips and pulled vigor- 
ously on the oar. 

He tipped back his head; then suddenly roared a 
command. Wind and sea had pushed the boat far 
ahead in long sweeps during the last snow gust. Now 
as Captain Brady looked up he saw the black, careen- 
ing side of the Sandpiper lift almost above him. In 
another minute, he would have crashed his boat into 
it, blindly, like a landsman. 

The four oars dipped and backed water. Their 
craft swung under the stern of the grounded tug, and 
over the reef beyond it. Here was angrier water, 
spouting high into the air from a mass of hidden, 
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jagged rocks. Captain Brady pulled with desperate 
effort. 

Even as he spun around, a hoarse voice, that seemed 
to rush away in the wind, came down indistinctly to 
him from the cluttered, icy deck. 

It was the engineer, clinging to the tipsy side, with 
a coil of line over his arm and snow peaking his cap. 

“Take it,” he shouted. “I'll heave on the next 
wave.” 

Brady signaled that he understood. The frozen 
rope sped through the air and angled awkwardly 
across the rowboat. 

“Get it!” Brady commanded. Harbor Master 
Price shipped his oar and grasped at the line. 

A new wave tried to spill the rescue. 

“Not too firm,” warned the North Star captain. 
“Ease off on her! Pull up gradual like. You, Bill, 
get a-holt next—that’s it. Easy, easy—ease off!” 

The next roller lifted the shallow surfboat away 
from the side of the Sandpiper. Bracing their feet 
against the seats, all four men gripped the line and 
tugged sharply. 

“Overside when we get close enough, two at a time,” 
Brady directed when four members of the crew thrust 
their faces above the broken rail. ‘‘That’s it—go!” 

The engineer and a frightened Italian wheelsman 
leaped, and both landed firmly. The other two stood 
ready; still Captain Halset held the battered bridge. 

“Come down!” Brady bawled through the storm. 
“We can’t held her long, come on!” 

Captain Halset hesitated. Then he plunged into his 
pilot house through a door that banged and shivered 
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in the turmoil. He emerged a minute later, stuffing 
his pockets with papers and sacks. He leaped down 
the three narrow steps to the heaving deck, and grip- 
ping the icy hand rail, pulled himself to the side just as 
his fireman and second engineer cleared the wreck. 
For one moment he steadied himself; in the instant 
the lifeboat jerked convulsively. 

“The line,” Captain Brady yelled, “slide the line— 
we can’t make it!”’ 

Captain Halset wound one padded arm about the 
taut rope and lifted a knee over it. Kicking with his 
free leg and dragging himself along by his other hand, 
he cautiously began the journey. Captain Brady left 
the line and crawled forward. Slowly, edging an inch 
at a time, covered by rollers, his stiff, wet mittens 
freezing to the rope, Captain Halset swung himself 
toward safety. Now he was within one length of the 
bucking surfboat; now he held out a shaking arm and 
grasped the gunwale. 

Captain Brady reached forward and jerked him 
bodily across the bow. 

“Cast off!’ he ordered, and then: ‘“Oars—oars, I 
say. Ho her head up. There, keep that course— 
so.” 

The rowlocks creaked. The wind lifted the laden 
craft far from the end of the dangling rope. The 
snow came down again and blurred the outlines of the 
Sandpiper. With the water all about heaving in un- 
broken rollers, their caps frothing, the boat made 
away from the wild breakers above the reef. Over the 
starboard gunwale, Captain Halset and his crew 
watched the waves split as they ran across the rocks. 
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The sounds changed gradually, and the light became 
less murky. Above the other noises of the storm, 
there lifted the booming of the lake on the south point; 
faintly traced against the gray west, pines shuddered 
in the wind. Brady kept his eyes on the shore line. 

“There’s the fire,” he called suddenly. 

Within the shelter of the point a blaze had been 
kindled. Its sparks of dry pine and cedar spit and 
whirled into the air, and around its edges men were 
seen to be moving. 

“Duck in,” Captain Brady commanded. “It’s 
quieter here—hold her steady now. We're close 
ashore.” 

He leaned forward and clutched Captain Halset by 
his icy oilskins. 

“They got a fire,” he said in a mild voice. 

Captain Halset did not turn his head. His eyes kept. 
to the north, and even in the cloudy daylight Brady 
could see that his face was white and full of misery. 

“Look!” Halset suddenly directed. 

The snow had parted, and while the rowers uncon- 
sciously poised their oars, the Sandpiper wrenched in 
a final struggle to free herself. Her two lean masts 
lifted toward the stormy sky like supplicant arms. 
Then, silently, her black hulk slid back, down into 
waves that careened triumphantly. 

Captain Halset took off his cap, in spite of the cold, 
and wiped perspiration from his forehead. Then he 
staggered to his feet, grasping the gunwale with one 
hand. 

“Captain,” he said submissively, “you’re a real sea- 
man. I’m not. I didn’t understand.” 
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Brady frowned and awkwardly held out his hand. 

“That's all right,” he said in confusion. “Put on 
‘your cap.” 

“T took a chance,”’ Captain Halset continued. “You 
took a chance—but they’re different. I see now. You 
take a chance if it’s only you. But if it’s your ship 
that might go under—no, you stay on land. That’s 
being a seaman.” 

He paused; there was a scrape of gravel against the 
iron keel; the surtboat had landed. 


THE MAN WHO WENT DOWN 
BY LAURIE Y. ERSKINE 


UPPOSIN’ a fellow upset in these rapids. 
S D’you suppose it would probably drown him?” 
Bobby Granger, one of the youngest members 
of the Explorers’ Club, shivered as he glanced at the 
white rushing waters of the Marapo, and fortified 
himself with an extra large bite of bread and bacon 
against the thought of the coming perils of the after- 
noon. 

“Sure it would,” a voice from the circle gathered 
around the noon camp fire replied with cheerful non- 
chalance. 

“Bowl him down from boulder to slippery boulder; 
and he’d be knocked unconscious and drowned!” This 
from Billy Loomis, who was a senior in high school 
and knew many things. 

But Renfrew spoke. “Don’t cry wolf, Billy,”’ he 
said. ‘‘D’you suppose I’d take you fellows up this 
stream if an upset meant sure death?” 

Bobby, only partly reassured, glanced doubtfully at 
the tall, broad-shouldered young man whom the Ex- 
plorers, with unanimous insistence, had chosen as their 
president. This was only the second day of the club’s 
first long expedition in search of “lost places,” and 
Bobby’s nerves had been severely tried by the long 
morning of desperate paddling among rocks, snags, 
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and treacherous cross currents. His canoe had tipped 
and lurched until Bobby’s heart had been in his mouth 
half the time. And he wasn’t sure that he cared 
whether or not the Explorers’ Club ever found Lake 
Surprise, that diminutive blue spot on the Government 
Survey map to which, so the map insisted, no trail or 
footpath led. 

There was a quiver in his voice as he insisted, ‘‘But 
a fellow could never swim in water like this.”’ 

“Perhaps not,” said Renfrew, “but he could always 
walk if his stroke failed him. Haven't seen a place 
more than four feet deep all the morning. Besides, 
Bobby, don’t you get the idea that a thing isn’t worth 
seeing through just because the doing of it scares you. 
If that were the way of men we'd still be hanging te 
trees by our tails.” 

“T wasn’t scared,” said Bobby, which was untrue. 

Renfrew looked at him with a quick glance, and it 
said to Bobby, more distinctly than words: “‘To be 
afraid of confessing a weakness is the worst sort of 
fear in the world.” Bobby knew that, and he felt very 
small. 

“Are rapids in the North like this?” asked Alan, as 
he watched the whirling water. 

“Yes, often. But I suppose you have in mind the 
very turbulent rapids which men call white water. 
They are much fiercer than this. They are like ex- 
press trains of solid water. Only the surface of the 
great mass is disturbed; a world of water, sweeping ir- 
resistibly by with a sullen roar. When it comes down 
to the canyons where the rocks are, it thunders and 
raves like a mad monster; it sends up mountains of 
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spume as it crashes against the granite, and boils and 
seethes in the crevices. When a man goes down in the 
rapids of the North, he doesn’t come back.” 

Renfrew looked at them and smiled grimly, remem- 
bering things. 

“Have you ever seen a man go down?” they cried. 
And Eddie Adams, who was more explicit, tagged 
along with, “Down in the rapids, I mean?” 

“There was Red Angus,” said Renfrew, the grim 
smile still wrinkling his bronzed face. 

‘““He went down?” asked Eddie, in the pause which 
followed. “And was killed?” 

“He went down,” assented Renfrew, ‘‘and was 
killed. But not in the rapids. No, that was another 
man, the man who was killed in the rapids.” 

There was a disturbance as the Explorers closed in, 
eager to hear the story they had angled for so skill- 
fully. 

“You know,” Renfrew said, gazing into the flash- 
ing water, “‘it isn’t easy in a true story to pick out your 
beginning. I think I’ll begin with telling you about 
the characters. There are three of them—two men 
and a boy. I’m not sure who is the hero. Perhaps 
I had better let you pick him out for yourselves. 

“There was Angus. The men called him Red Angus 
because his face was red and his hair and beard were 
fiery red as well. He was a massive, burly man and 
had been a white-water man until his drunken fights 
and his bullying had made him useless to the company. 
A white-water man is one who runs the heavy tim- 
bered boats with their tremendous loads up and down 
the white water of the rapids in the Northern rivers. 
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This is a job which demands more strength than is 
possessed by most of the strongest men of the North. 
He must pit his bone and sinew against the fiercest 
force of nature—water run wild. Good men are hard 
to get for this job, so you may be sure that Red Angus 
offended badly before he was chucked. He made the 
men who worked with him so frightened of his red-hot 
temper, that they often refused to take boat with him. 
For some time after he lost his job, he roamed the 
North Cheechaco—living from hand to mouth. He 
struck pay dirt when people began exploring and pros- 
pecting for minerals, oils, and farm lands in the North. 
He made an invaluable guide and leader for such ex- 
peditions. People who knew nothing of his bad tem- 
per, or of his drinking which fed it, paid him a great 
deal to guide them. 

“In these expeditions he was always accompanied by 
White Arrow. That’s the boy. He was a Blackfoot 
Indian and about fourteen years old, then. Heaven 
only knows where he came from. Indian youngsters 
are generally very obedient to their parents so it is to 
be presumed that he had none, or that if he had, they 
were a poor lot. For this boy (Whitey, everyone 
called him) was an adoring disciple of the man Angus. 
- «+ You know, some time in every fellow’s life a 
man comes along—just drifts in—and you learn to 
love him. Unconsciously, you follow him and take 
up his spirit. You light your own torch from the one 
he holds. Be careful who that man is. 

“It was so with White Arrow. Red Angus became 
his god; he had only a vague idea that there was any 
other. He accepted the beatings Angus gave him, 
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which were severe, sat silent and wide-eyed by the fire 
listening to him cursing, and on occasions ran errands 
for him, providing him with drink, serving him in 
good and in evil. White Arrow knew no other home 
than that place where Angus slept. On expeditions 
for which Angus played guide, Whitey was cook and 
dishwasher—general servant. Physically, he was a 
very splendid fellow indeed. Like all forest animals, 
his whole body was rippling, elastic muscle, and his 
senses were as keen as a wolf’s. So much for White 
Arrow. 

“The other man was MacKenzie. 

“Stewart MacKenzie was a corporal of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police. Physically, he compared 
with Angus as a stag hound compares with a grizzly 
bear. He was shorter—hardly six feet tall—and he 
was rawboned and wiry. In place of the blind fury 
which distinguished Angus, he possessed a cold, de- 
pendable courage which calmly faced death or bitter 
suffering as it had faced life, which had brought him 
bitter failure. This courage characterizes many 
Scotchmen. Its foundation and its keystone is faith. 

“MacKenzie was religious with a tremendous faith 
which lived through every blow of misfortune. His 
confidence in his God knew no bounds. His was a God 
of unswerving justice; and his duty was only tolerable 
to him because he believed that, as a policeman, he was 
the instrument of that justice. With an inspired confi- 
dence he was unswerving in the face of death itself. 

“Once, in the Cypress Hills, the tiny wooden church 
burned down. The minister, undaunted, comman- 
deered the town saloon, concealed the stock of trade, 
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swept the floors, and made his temple there. The 
worshipers came and the service was about to begin, 
when through the door came a great hulking cattle- 
man looking for drink. 

“With a stream of curses he demanded his liquor. 
The minister told him the nature of the place and 
bade him worship or depart. On this, the intruder, 
greatly amused, declared his intention of shooting up 
the place. He drew his gun and warned everyone to 
duck. Knowing their man, they ducked. Everyone 
but MacKenzie. He came forward and spoke with 
cold anger flashing in his blue eyes, seemingly uncon- 
scious of the death which touched his side. 

‘“““Dinna ye know, man, that this is the house of 
God?’ he said, and his voice rang out clearly with its 
Scotch burr. ‘Do what ye will with yer gun, it is your 
way, God help you; but do it on yer knees!’ 

‘*The man swore, and MacKenzie struck him in the 
face. The man dropped his gun and sank to his knees. 
MacKenzie knelt beside him and the service went on. 
That was MacKenzie. 

“At the beginning of this story he was on duty at a 
lone post called Black Lake. It is in northern Sas- 
katchewan near the Manitoba border. 

“It was here at Black Lake that MacKenzie heard 
how Red Angus at last committed his murderous 
crime. It happened on the bank of the Yellow Knife 
River. One morning, the party Angus was guiding 
had broken camp and stowed their packs in the boats. 
The camp had been pitched on the high and rocky 
bank of the river, about forty feet above the water. 
All the party were at the water edge except Angus and 
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one of his employers, who stood on the high bank 
above. White Arrow was up there, too. 

“There had been bad feeling between Angus and 
this man for some time. Some money had been miss- 
ing, and Angus or White Arrow was suspected. They 
were discussing the subject now, and the men in the 
boats watched impatiently, because the white waters 
of the river were high, and, being freed of the heaviest 
anchors, the boats were straining in the current. The 
argument became heated, and suddenly Red Angus 
flared in a fury of temper. The watchers in the boats 
saw their comrade scourge with words this red fury 
of the North; then, with horror, saw Angus tear the 
wretched man from the ground, and lift him, kicking 
and shrieking, above his head. For a long moment 
the man struggled there, foolishly; and then was flung 
down the bank, bounding hideously from boulder to 
boulder, and dropping finally into the water, a smashed 
and broken body. They saw the body swept down in 
the whirling waters of the Yellow Knife till it was 
folded under by the current; magically, terribly, their 
friend was gone. 

“In another sense, Red Angus and the Indian boy 
were gone as well. They had disappeared into the 
forest, and the deserted party found their unpractised 
woodcraft useless to follow them. Without Angus, 
the boats were useless, too; and so they set out to find 
civilization overland. Two of them lived to find their 
way in, and from the one of these two who could speak 
coherently—the other having gone mad—MacKenzie 
got the story. 

“Some hundreds of miles south of the wild barrens 
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through which the Yellow Knife runs, is the settlement 
of Garton. It is a collection of wooden houses, 
weatherbeaten to a cheerless gray color, set down in 
the heart of the great brush-covered plains of northern 
Manitoba. Garton was surrounded by the changing 
sylvan beauty of the clean open, but it was a place of 
ugly habitations, and its inhabitants were lawless, un- 
couth, and quite as ugly. I suppose Kettering was to 
blame. This was part of his domain. He was the 
sheriff down at Poulton, twenty miles to the south, and 
closely in touch with the railway. Kettering was a 
politician. By virtue of his politics, Kettering held 
high office, which made him something more than 
ordinary. Because of the nature of his politics, which 
were dirty, he was something decidedly less. 

“To every town of the Canadian West comes a 
strangely assorted throng of waifs and strays at the 
closing of each season. In the late spring come the 
lumbermen through with the drive. In the winter 
come the harvesters, and those who have guided and 
worked the trails through the hunting season. In the 
summer there are the jobless ones. They come roister- 
ing into the towns, and riotously spend all they have 
made at their labor. Then, until their season comes 
again, they live in the jails and the cheap lodging 
houses, always riotous, knowing no other pleasure. 

“Garton was a paradise for such as these. It had 
cheap lodging places, cheap food, drinking and gam- 
bling halls, and ample credit. Every wastrel was a 
voter, and his presence was beautiful in the sight of 
Kettering. Garton was always filled with a very con- 
‘genial crowd. Also it was in Manitoba, ahd here the 
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Mounted Police had no power. It was out of their 
jurisdiction. 

“Red Angus, after the murder, made straight for 
Garton. There he could wait among kindred spirits 
until the chance came to slip out of Canada. So, in 
the course of relentless events, which a mounted police- 
man on the trail of his man follows relentlessly, Stew- 
art MacKenzie came to Garton, too. 

“Far to the north he had heard an Indian in camp 
on the brown banks of the Missatasek, tell of how he 
had been cheated in a game of cards at Garton, where 
‘the white man knows no law.’ The cheat had been 
described as, ‘the great red worker of the White 
Horse.’ This meant the White Horse Rapids of the 
Yukon which had taken the lives of many men and 
had been conquered by very few. Angus was one of 
the conquerors. So MacKenzie knew that the ‘great 
red worker’ was in Garton. 

“So MacKenzie came to Garton in the late summer 
when the wagon track and the brush were dry and 
yellow, when the shading leaves were whispering in the 
woods, and only the winding water of the little river 
was cool. Here, under the blazing August sunlight, 
the only music was the soft plashing of water as the 
trout leapt in the stream. By the strtam the trees 
seemed thicker and made cool, shadowed nooks, well 
screened from the wagon track. Into one of these 
nooks, on the river bank, about a mile from the settle- 
ment, MacKenzie drove his buckboard. It was noon- 
time, and MacKenzie made his camp and prepared his 
meal. 

“First he had gone to Poulton. For, as I have said, 
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Manitoba is not police territory and in Manitoba 
MacKenzie had to cooperate with local authority. In 
this case, the local authority was Kettering, the sheriff, 
as you know. 

“When MacKenzie came to confer with Kettering, 
he did not wear his scarlet-coated uniform, for he 
wished Angus to get no warning. He wore mufti. 
He had come from the railway in a hired buckboard, 
and, as he drove into the town, found himself the ob- 
ject of unwelcome attention. A small group of boys 
and other town folk watched him curiously as he drove 
up to the livery barn, and a small group followed him 
over to the sheriff’s office. This office was a bare, one- 
story building of clapboards which resembled nothing 
so much as those miserable real estate offices which 
spoil the beauty of bits of country various people are 
trying to sell to others. 

“MacKenzie had turned to face this group of spec- 
tators twice: once when he left the livery barn and 
again before he entered Kettering’s office. The first 
time only one of all the group caught his attention. 
This was an Indian boy clad in loose cotton shirt and a 
pair of long corduroy trousers which were prevented 
from slipping over his hips by a red handkerchief 
which he used as a belt. What caught MacKenzie’s at- 
tention was the gleaming interest in the boy’s dark eyes. 
He knew that the boy was committing his features and 
his figure to the infallible memory of the red Indian. 
The second time he faced the group of idlers, MacKen- 
zie caught this boy in the act of turning on his heel; and 
MacKenzie watched as the boy cut lots with an easy, 
swift lope toward the woods. Of course, MacKenzie 
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knew of White Arrow, and he knew then that a warn- 
ing was speeding on its way to his quarry. This made 
speed imperative. But Kettering did not seem to 
think so. 

“MacKenzie knew what kind of man Red Angus 
was. Here was no blustering bully. A giant, rather, 
moved by a blind and reckless rage. Also, he was in 
the midst of a lawless crowd which it was to be ex- 
pected would be very drunk. More than fur might be 
expected to fly in Garton in the warm moments which 
would precede the arrest of Red Angus. MacKenzie 
wanted Kettering and two men to accompany him. He 
was in great haste, and he made his request with little 


ceremony. 
“Kettering was in no such spirit, however. He pro- 
tested that MacKenzie was not in uniform. How 


could he know he was of the R. N. W. M. P.? Mac- 
Kenzie presented his proofs and warrants, hastily and 
with no ceremony at all. Again he demanded the as- 
sistance he would need. Kettering was ‘anxious, of 
course, to do the right thing,’ but this was ‘a serious 
matter.’ A murderer at Garton? And the Mounted 
Police coming in for him? It was hardly a case for 
the Mounted Police. This seemed so irregular. 

“At about this point MacKenzie knew with what 
manner of man he had to deal. He pointed out that 
the important thing at the moment was to get the other 
two men and start for Garton. A warning was already 
on its way and they must win to Garton before it. 
Kettering was most disturbed. But this would not be 
possible. Two good men were not to be had so easily; 
besides he could do nothing without investigation. 
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This concerned the rights of a free-born Briton. He 
must get in touch with Regina, the capital, by 
SITE awe 

“MacKenzie was thinking of a tireless and fleet 
brown boy, loping steadily over short cuts known only 
to boyhood. Loping through the playing shadows of 
the bush. A White Arrow speeding with its warning. 
He leaned over Kettering’s desk with flashing eyes. 

‘“““Man,’ he said deeply, ‘do you not know the 
sacredness of God’s justice or of man’s? Ha’ ye no 
spine or heart in ye? On me soul, it looks as though 
ye were shielding the guilty!’ 

“Kettering had little liking for the sound of that. 
It implied a crime which could ruin him. With an 
oath he cried: ‘I swear to God I mean no such thing! 
I swear 

“Yer easy familiarity wi’ God gives ye an advant- 
age in argument which I canna cope with!’ said Mac- 
Kenzie, and turning with disgust from the man, he 
stamped over to the livery barn, got his buckboard, 
and was soon swaying and bouncing in the wagon 
track to beat the Indian boy to Garton, twenty miles 
away. He would face the warm moments of the arrest 
alone. 

“So here he was in the deep green thicket by the 
river, a mile before the wagon track came to Garton. 
He relieved the ponies of their harness and let them 
eat of the grasses which were green on the river bank. 
He changed his clothes and donned the scarlet tunic 
which he would have to wear in making the arrest; 
then he made his fire and sat down to his midday meal. 
Through inquiry, he had learned that from this point 
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no trail came more quickly into Garton than the wagon 
track. Unless the Indian boy had seen him swinging 
down the track at the best speed of his ponies, he 
would perhaps feel that he could reach Garton before 
MacKenzie could spur Kettering to action. To do so 
he would follow this wagon track. . . . There 
was no one in the world to know how full was the boy’s 
heart to save Red Angus in his dire peril. Only Mac- 
Kenzie guessed it as he watched the trail. 

“After he had eaten, he lit his pipe and sat for a 
long twenty minutes while the flies droned and the 
trout leaped in the water. It was then that White 
Arrow came down the wagon track. He ran at a 
heavy dog trot, and it was plain that he was all but 
spent. He had somewhere thrown off his shirt so 
that he was stripped to the waist. His brown body 
was streaming with perspiration, and as he panted in 
great striving gasps, it glistened in the sunlight. His 
lips were strained back revealing his shining teeth, 
and his legs moved mechanically, but more and more 
heavily with each step. Great determination shone in 
his brown eyes with a sort of frightened fire. 

“He was sore spent, nearly done; otherwise, his 
quick forest instinct would have sensed MacKenzie, 
or he would have caught some glimpse of the scarlet 
coat, and sought refuge in the bush. As it was, Mac- 
Kenzie was upon him and had grasped him by the arm 
before he was aware of the redcoat’s presence. 

“Without a cry, but gasping and sobbing pitiably 
for the breath he could not get, the splendid little ani- 
mal fought like a wildcat. His supple, muscular body 
seemed elastic in MacKenzie’s grasp, and the film of 
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perspiration which bathed him made him slippery. 
He twisted and squirmed in wild action from every 
hold MacKenzie could get. He kicked and bit and 
scratched, taking in return many scratches and cuts 
from MacKenzie’s metal accoutrement. And always 
MacKenzie could feel the boy’s heart pounding madly 
under his glistening skin. And always there were the 
great gasping sobs. Then, abruptly, with a terrible 
futile striving for breath, the boy collapsed and Mac 
Kenzie found himself bearing a limp, insensible body 
in his arms. 

‘‘Now tenderly he bore his burden to the riverside, 
and laid him on the long grass. The heart, weary of 
its pounding, was beating more quietly now, and the 
slim body hardly moved with breathing. MacKenzie 
worked for some time with the means of artificial 
respiration to restore the boy to consciousness. And 
he worked, lost in wonder and admiration at the boy’s 
good faith and sacrifice for the man he had chosen to 
follow. 

‘‘When White Arrow came to, he strove to rise but 
found himself weak. He spoke plaintively, and a 
strange man came and looked in his eyes with a new 


look. 

“The man spoke. 

‘‘ ‘Nay, y’ puir wee laddie, lie still a wee; ye’re sore 
spent yet.’ 

‘And behold, the voice was a new voice! The voice 
and the look each bore something which White Arrow 
had never known. The contrition of the strong who 
have hurt the weak. The admiration a brave man has 
for bravery. The love a strong man has for a boy. 
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All these came to White Arrow for the first time in 
his life, in MacKenzie’s look, and in his speech; and 
the Indian boy went to sleep feeling like a tiny papoose 
wanting its mother. He did not know that he was 
bathed and rolled up in clean blankets while he slept, 
nor did he know that, this tender office done, MacKen- 
zie took the wagon track to Garton, and made straight 
for the ‘Maple Leaf.’ 

“The ‘Maple Leaf’ was Garton’s only hotel, and 
MacKenzie, knowing his man, felt certain of finding 
him here in a room behind the barroom where the idle 
inhabitants of Garton congregated to play cards. 

““He felt reasonably certain of what his reception 
would be. The Mounted Police had no authority 
here. He strode very determinedly to the back door 
which opened into this room, and entered. 

“Within, there was a noisy crowd of ruffians pro- 
fanely pursuing their pastimes in a haze of poisonous 
tobacco smoke. When the door opened, and the red- 
coat appeared, a deathly silence fell. MacKenzie 
walked deliberately up to the table where Red Angus 
sat playing cards and spoke the proper words of ar- 
rest, warning Angus that whatever he might say would 
be used against him. 

“Angus turned livid white, and then a deep crimson 
red. He rose silently and towered over the redcoat 
who gazed at him with unflinching blue eyes; and all 
the rufians who filled the room gazed at Angus too, 
waiting to take their cue from him. It seemed a long 
minute that he stood there, dominating the room. In 
fact, it was a mere second. Then he moved forward 
like a panther, pouncing upon his opponent. But 
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MacKenzie moved quickly too. ‘There was a great 
noise, as every man in the room rose as one, and 
crowded forward—the wolf pack at the kill. 

“MacKenzie picked up a heavy timber chair, swept 
a circle around him with it, and met Angus’s attack 
with the four legs. Someone drew a pistol and fired at 
him, but MacKenzie struck with the chair and the 
man went down. That gave Angus an opening, and, 
leaping in, he picked up MacKenzie like a child and 
flung him down, chair and all. The crowd was thick 
though, and MacKenzie was merely bruised against a 
table. With the assistance of this table he staggered 
to his feet and sought Angus—but Angus needed no 
seeking. He came, scattering the burly lumbermen, 
who were kicking viciously at MacKenzie’s body as he 
struggled to regain his feet. He reached MacKenzie 
only to find himself facing a large caliber revolver. 
MacKenzie had managed to draw, and leaned against 
the table with his gun steadily prepared. 

“A chair of heavy timber came hurtling across the 
table from behind him. It struck MacKenzie’s arm, 
fracturing it above the wrist, and the revolver clat- 
tered to the floor as Angus seized the redcoat’s throat 
and bent him back on to the table. Then the table col- 
lapsed, and MacKenzie fell again to the floor. Angus 
staggered forward over him, and with a quick move- 
ment MacKenzie arose. In his left hand he held the 
table leg, a formidable weapon, and as several men 
reached for the gun he lay upon them with it. One 
man fell like an ox, another stumbled over a table, his 
streaming head buried in his arms. Angus now seized 
this weapon from behind him, and MacKenzie, whirl- 
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ing about, struck with his left. It was a fearful blow 
and would have felled any less a man; as it was, Angus 
went lurching against a table, and MacKenzie had six 
or eight men fall upon him, and come between them. 
He bore up under these for a moment. They were too 
massed to do more than strike him occasionally in the 
face and, like a crowd of schoolboys, try to pull him 
down. Once they brought him to his knees, and blows 
rained upon his head. He knew that to go down under 
those caulked boots was certain death and, with super- 
human strength, he regained his feet. He was bleed- 
ing now from many wounds, and his right arm was 
broken and useless. His legs were terribly bruised, 
and in one thigh was a knife wound. Then, when his 
back was to a table and his foes thick upon him, Red 
Angus came back to the fray. 

“With a roar, he flung himself upon the crowd sur- 
rounding MacKenzie, and the policeman was hurled 
with terrific force against the table. With a sickening 
pain, he felt his ribs give way and the breath was 
forced from his lungs. He sent his fist driving into the 
face of his nearest opponent and then went down. 
Hardly conscious, he wriggled under the table until his 
head and chest were protected by chair and table legs. 
But the rest of his body was kicked frightfully by the 
cruel caulked boots; bruised by toe and heel and torn 
by the great nails. In frantic rage they strove to get 
his body out and at their mercy. But Red Angus 
interfered. 

“Don’t kill him, you swine!’ he cried. ‘He fought 
well!’ And hurling the ruffians aside, he picked up 
the unconscious redcoat, carried the body to the door 
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which he kicked open, and then, as though it was some 
sort of refuse, he threw the thing away. It dropped 
like a sack on the grass; and like a sack it lay, the flies 
gathering around it. . 

“When White Arrow, ihe Indian boy awoke, the 
soft light of late afternoon had replaced the glare 
which vanished with the sun. And quiet was in camp 
and on the woods about him. He felt quite fresh, but 
his legs ached and were heavy; also, he had a sharp 
pain in his throat and his chest hurt when he breathed. 
He found that he was quite naked, and very hot and 
damp. So he made his way to the stream, and weakly 
stumbled into it. After splashing about in the water, 
he felt better. Then he remembered his mission, and 
the redcoat. He knew he was too late to warn Red 
Angus, but in some way, Red Angus seemed smaller 
and more ordinary now. Another man had come to 
him, with a kind voice and blue eyes which had suf- 
fered with his suffering. He felt afraid of what Angus 
might do to this man. He knew the ways of Angus 
and of his friends. So White Arrow slipped into the 
corduroy trousers and resumed his way to Garton. 

‘Before he came to the town, he approached a field, 
and here leaning against the fence was a man. It was 
a terrible, beaten man. His face was bruised and cut, 
stained horribly with blood and dirt. His scarlet 
tunic, stained with a deeper red, was torn and dirty; 
and the torn white clothes beneath were stained as 
well. One arm hung helpless, and the other was 
pressed against his side. The face was drawn with 
pain, the lips pressed close; but the indomitable blue 
eyes showed no pain or self-pity. In them was only a 
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fight against physical weakness; a relentless command 
to his broken body to ‘carry on.’ The boy moved by 
him slowly, regarding him with wide brown eyes. 

“The man returned the gaze, and I think his stern 
eyes became softer and a little troubled. 

“*Dinna ye go, laddie,’ he said. The boy stood and 
stared a moment. He had not meant to go back to 
Angus. Now he felt glad. 

“He walked up to the stricken man, and, standing 
at his left side so that the unbroken arm could rest 
upon his shoulder, he guided him from the fence to the 
road. With never a word and not a sound, they made 
their way in the twilight to the nook by the riverside. 

“Now it was the boy who played nurse. He bathed 
MacKenzie’s wounds and bound them up. He cut a 
splint for the broken arm and strove to ease the broken 
ribs. The fine, well-knit body was sorely bruised and 
cut. Each cut the boy nursed faithfully under Mac- 
Kenzie’s guidance and made for the man a bed of 
balsam boughs. Leaving him there, rolled in warm 
blankets, he made a fire, preparing an evening meal; 
then in the waning light, he took the ‘house maid’ 
from MacKenzie’s pack and started to mend the torn 
clothes. With only scorn for his own suffering, the 
Scotchman sat in his blankets, leaning against a 
friendly tree, and smoked, gazing at the boy. Grad- 
ually night fell, and throwing off his blankets, Mac- 
Kenzie demanded his clothes. The boy looked at him 
with troubled eyes, fearing delirium; but MacKenzie’s 
eyes were sane enough, although they were lit with a 
great resolve. Again he demanded his clothes and, 
after futile protest, the boy helped him put them on. 
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The riding breeches, clumsily patched and mended, the 
heavy brown boots, a clean shirt, and the other only 
tunic of khaki in place of the torn scarlet one. With 
an occasional groan between tight closed lips, the man 
donned them all; and the boy helped with almost a 
woman’s tenderness. 

“After this ordeal MacKenzie relaxed with clenched 
teeth at the fireside. Leaning back once more against 
the tree, he stared moodily into the blaze, while the 
boy sat opposite with troubled eyes. 

“Now night with all its black darkness came upon 
them. No moon was out; only an occasional star, 
vagrant among summer clouds. If the stars could 
have seen through the screening trees, they would have 
gazed all night upon a very remarkable scene. 

“There was the fire, burning red and flickering as 
the breeze passed through it. Beside it sat the boy, 
his naked shoulders covered by a blanket. He moved 
only to keep the fire alive. His eyes were fixed on the 
figure which caught the fire’s light opposite him. Here 
was MacKenzie, broken and tortured as he was, kneel- 
ing, supported by a broken tree—and praying. 

“All night the fire glowed and all night the savage 
boy stared in wonder at this man who, all through the 
night, prayed. Not for ease from pain nor for safety 
from his wounds, but for strength to continue in his 
work. To suffer more. 

‘Sometimes his face would fall on his bended arm; 
he seemed to sleep. Then up he would fling his head, 
and in the rolling, sonorous accents of the Scotch ex- 
horter, he would pray. 

“At last, toward morning, indeed, after the east 
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had already turned green gray, he really slept. The 
Indian boy crept forward, and covered the form with 
a blanket, not daring to move the bruised body. He 
leaned over MacKenzie for a little while, seeking the 
swollen, bruised face as it showed in the firelight. 
Then he lightly touched the sleeper’s shoulder and 
withdrew to his own blankets. 

“The sun was up when MacKenzie awoke and, wak- 
ing, cried out with pain. This awakened White Ar- 
row who sprang to the Scotchman’s side. MacKenzie 
smiled a grim smile which the boy answered quickly. 
Then into the man’s eyes came the relentless determin- 
ation of the night before. With a few mutterings, he 
made his way to his old place beside the fire, sitting 
there while the boy prepared the breakfast. Silently 
they ate, and then, White Arrow assisting him, Mac- 
Kenzie arose and made his way to the buckboard. 

“ ‘Break camp!’ he said; then added, ‘Laddie.’ 

“Silently the boy obeyed. The ponies must be 
hitched and the duffle packed on the buckboard. Mac- 
Kenzie then spurred himself to the ordeal of clamber- 
ing on to the buckboard; this accomplished, leaving 
him white and with damp forehead, the boy was bid- 
den to drive to Garton. 

“FTe did so with dread in his heart, and the cold 
dread increased as they neared the settlement. Mac- 
Kenzie trusted that Angus might still be there; the 
boy prayed that he might not. 

“At the ‘Maple Leaf’ the buckboard stopped, and 
there was the painful ordeal of getting down. Mac- 
Kenzie, very slowly, with a few necessary pauses made 
his way to the same back door; and leaving White 
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Arrow there, with a pair of glistening manacles, he 
opened the door and entered. 

‘““As before, the men were gathered about the tables 
in a blue haze of smoke; and just as it had happened 
before, a deathly silence fell when MacKenzie ap- 
peared. And there was Red Angus. 

“MacKenzie slowly crossed the room to the table 
where Angus sat. Angus rose suddenly to his feet and 
then there came the great clatter of all men rising 
too. The room seemed crowded with the rough fig- 
ures who stood up. MacKenzie advanced till he stood 
leaning with his unbroken arm upon a chair at the 
table opposite Angus. He was white as death is white, 
and his eyes burned with an intolerable fire. When he 
spoke, his voice rang out in the still room with a 
vibrant, clarion sound: 

‘In the name o’ the Queen, I arrest ye, Angus 
Wherrit, for the murder of David Carol. And I 
warn ye that anything ye may say will be used against 
ye!’ 

“There followed a deathly silence. Angus turned 
horridly pale, and the crowd, like a wolf pack, shuffled 
a little, making the circle smaller. 

“Then in a small voice, almost a tremulous mutter, 
Angus ‘spoke. 

““A’right, constable,’ he said, ‘c’mon.’ And his 
eyes seeking the floor, he shuffled around the table and 
stood at MacKenzie’s side. MacKenzie swept the 
circling pack with his glance; and they, seeming to see 
in his deep-set eyes what Angus must have seen, step- 
ped back. With Angus he made his way, through the 
lane they formed, slowly to the door. 
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“Once outside he gave a curt command and Angus 
held forth his hands. Then came White Arrow and 
slipped over the great wrists the manacles he bore. 
In a sort of futile seeking the man’s eyes sought the 
boy’s; but he found there nothing but the blank stare 
of the redIndian. . . 

“You know, I think that afterward—after Angus 
was tried and sentenced and hung—after MacKenzie 
left the hospital and White Arrow lived at the Post 
with him—I think that the Indian boy must have re- 
membered that look which Angus gave him. And if 
he did, I believe he rejoiced at his freedom from the 
power of it. With all its power it was powerless to 
call him back. 

“Of course, that is only a thought on my part. 

; I don’t know.” 

There followed a pause while the rapids murmured 
on their way. 

“Ts that the end?” asked Eddie Adams. 

“That,” said Renfrew, ‘‘is the end.” 
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BY LAURIE Y. ERSKINE 


() vie: the railroad station at Eastport 


used to be a vacant lot. It was a plot of 

ground that rose to a high knoll and fell 
away steeply to the curb of High Street. If you cut 
across it to catch your train to town, you could stop at 
the summit of that lot and see all High Street below 
you. Also, you could see right over the roof of the 
railroad station, which was across the street, and half 
a mile up the tracks to the curve. In this way you 
could tell at once whether your train was in or not. 
If it wasn’t, and the weather was right, and if you 
laughed at dignity, you could sprawl on the grass of 
the hilltop and take your ease until the train came in 
sight. 

Of course, they’ve made it into a park now, and 
they’ve erected a great white stone on the summit of 
the hill. But you can still cut across that park to the 
station, and if you care to wait there for your train, 
you can do so now in all the dignity and comfort of a 
green park bench. 

Brent Talmage, on a summer’s day, sat on one of 
those benches, but he was not watching the tracks or 
waiting for a train. Brent was back from college for 
the summer and between a tennis game and dinner 
time he had nothing to do; so he sat on the bench with 
his eyes fixed on the great white stone—remembering. 

146 
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He remembered days when he had come leaping and 
shouting across that hilltop; days when, with a dozen 
_ other small fry, he had lain on the summit waiting for 
the trains that brought a load of fathers home from 
the city every evening; days, he remembered, of mighty 
conflict for the hilltop which had witnessed a dozen 
wriggling bodies go hurtling down the steep decline in 
amazing abandonment of life and limb—and days of 
snow battles and of skis. With the vividness of mov- 
ing pictures colored with sunlight, Brent Talmage 
could remember those days and adventures made up 
of hours after school. And one day particularly he 
remembered as he sat with his eyes on the shining stone 
before him. 

He had stayed late after school that day for base- 
ball practice, and on the way home had fallen in with 
Dick Adams, the red-headed English teacher. Dick 
Adams was, in the opinion of the boys, a swell teacher. 
He had a way of never letting you realize that he was 
ten years older than you were. And he was a great 
athlete. Brent Talmage at thirteen had to stretch his 
legs to keep up with the young man as he strode across 
the playing field. Adams had been in a great hurry 
that afternoon. 

‘““How’s your wind?” he asked. 

“Great!” Brent had boasted. 

“All right, we'll run for it. I want to make the 
4:28,” said Adams. 

“Gosh, you’re late!’ Brent had cried. ‘Come on!” 

And the two of them struck out over the time- 
honored footpath that leads across vacant lots to the 
residential side of Eastport where the station is. 
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But Adams had not kept to the footpath. There 
were shorter ways. With long, elastic strides he had 
loped through brush-littered woods, the boy puffing be- 
hind him. He had hurdled obstructing ditches and had 
taken Minger’s Brook in one jump, laughing a merry 
consolation to the dampened boy behind him who had 
jumped heroically but jumped short. He had vaulted 
three fences and taken one in his stride. But when 
they came surging up to the top of that vacant lot, 
Adams easily in his stride and Brent puffing gamely at 
his elbow, they were only in time to see the train de- 
part. And the next one did not leave for nearly an 
hour! 

At this sight, Brent, without a word, had thrown 
himself prone upon the grass, to lie there gasping like 
a fish out of water. Adams, grinning ruefully, had sat 
down beside him. 

“That’s a reward of merit,” he said. “If I hadn't 
stopped to straighten things out, I’d have caught that 
train on a walk.” 

Brent, gasping, tried to make speech. 

“T hel—I hel ” he gurgled. 

“Don’t swear,” admonished Adams. 

““Was’n swair’n,” Brent had wheezed. He drew a 
deep breath and then another. “I held you back!” 
he blurted out. “That's what I wanted to say!” He 
collapsed to the grass again. 

“Nonsense!” laughed Adams. “I had a hard time 
keeping in front of you!” 

After that they had subsided into a silence broken 
only by Brent’s noisy recuperation of his wind. While 
the boy stared up at the sky, Adams dwelt with z 
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peculiarly wistful devotion upon the familiar, home- 
like scene that the hilltop commanded. 

Finally he turned to the flushed, hot face of the boy 
and scratched his head in a perplexed sort of way that 
made his red hair stand up. 

“You know,” he said, “‘this reminds me of a story.” 

Brent sat up suddenly and laughed. 

“Gosh, you look funny!” he cried. ‘Your hair’s 
standing right up.” 

Adams lifted his eyebrows and slapped his hand 
down on the insurgent hair. 

“You'll stand right up for a month if you go laugh- 
ing at your betters that way,” he warned, and he 
pounced forward, but Brent evaded him. 

“Go ahead. You were going to tell a story,” he 
cried. 

“No, I wasn’t. I just said this reminded me of a 
story. It was a story an old fellow in New London 
used to tell when I was a kid.” 

“What reminded you of it?” 

“This running for a train.” 

“Why? Did the old man in New London run for 
trains?” 

“No,” the teacher said quietly. “The old man was 
past running. He could only sit in chimney corners 
and tell stories.”’ 

Brent calmed down suddenly. 

‘“‘What was the story?” he asked. 

But after the manner of men when they are caught 
dreaming, Adams was shy. 

“Oh, nothing much. It was about a schoolmaster 
who ran with his boys one afternoon—after school it 
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was. He ran a race with one boy just as you and I 
have done this afternoon.” 

‘“Was it to catch a train?” 

Adams grinned. 

“No,” he said. “Not that. They ran to see a man 
fall off a horse. But it led them into a lot of trouble. 
Into adventure; danger. One of them never came out 
of it alive.” Adams stopped suddenly, looking at the 
houses below. 

“Was the old man the one who lived?” Here, 
Brent had decided, was something worth probing. 

Adams laughed. 

“No, he wasn’t so old as all that. It’s one of those 
stories that are handed down. You know.” 

“Sure. Like old Willets tells about the Civil War.” 

“Yes, only this really happened.” 

““Was there a war init?” 

“Yes, that’s why the man fell off his horse. You 
see the people in New London felt that the war was 
bound to come. They hadn’t talked of anything else 
for weeks. They were all excited, and everyone took 
sides. 

“On this particular day the boys in the grammar 
school were restless, because it’s hard to sit ower les- 
sons when everybody is talking war, and you don’t 
know whether, if the war comes, you'll be allowed to 
go or not. The schoolmaster understood that because 
he wasn’t so very old himself. He knew whether he 
was going or not, though, and he could sympathize 
with the boys,’ Adams paused. 

‘Well, was he going?” 

‘Wait a second and you'll see. . . . He wasa 
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great athlete, this schoolmaster. He could do the high 
jump better than anybody else at Yale College, and 
he could place a line of five barrels on end and jump 
from one into the other right down the line without 
turning a hair. That’s hard.” 

“You betcha. Could you do it?” 

“I never tried. Anyway, there they were in the 
schoolroom failing miserably to concentrate on the his- 
tory lesson because their minds were filled with events 
that make up the history lessons you fellows fail to 
concentrate upon to-day.” 

“Gee, that’s so. I never thought of that. And 
what’s going on now will be history some day, too! 
But go on, please,” the boy urged. 

“Oh, yes. Well, they were in the schoolroom and 
the schoolmaster was doing his best to keep up the 
interest of his class, when the horseman came riding 
down the Post Road. He came thundering past the 
school, leaning low over his horse’s mane. The boys 
heard the sound of his passing, and the lessons stop- 
ped as if a bolt of lightning had shocked them all. 

“The schoolmaster turned toward the window. He 
had his mind on the war, you know. His heart and 
soul had been for weeks sensitive to every alarm. 
Some of the boys had risen from their desks and run 
to the window. It reminded the schoolmaster of the 
job in hand. 

‘* ‘Sit down, please!’ he said. 

“ ‘But, sir! Please, sir!’ the boys cried. You see 
they, too, had been waiting for alarms.” 

“Of course,” breathed Brent. 

“But he made them sit down.” 
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“That was mean.” 

“That was discipline. Dick Law thanked the school- 
master for that later on.” 

“Who was Dick Law?” 

‘Wait a minute and you'll hear who he was. The 
schoolmaster made them sit down. But they didn’t go 
on with the lesson because, you know, that young fel- 
low knew in his bones that this was history. More 
vivid than books. More important than remembered 
battles. This was the history that people live. So he 
told one of the boys to go to the window and report 
what he could see. 

““*There’s a crowd in the market-place!’ cried the 
boy. 

‘And they could all hear the murmur of the crowd, 
and the voice of a man who was shouting. 

“Tt’s history!’ cried the schoolmaster, and then, 
his mind made up: ‘School’s dismissed!’ 

“They flung out of the building in a turmoil of eager 
bodies. A rider had come from the north on a hard- 
pressed horse! He would have news! News of war, 
he might have! Each boy was eager to be the first 
to hear it. 

“Yet not one of them arrived at the market-place 
before the schoolmaster. He had stopped to lock up 
the building, but he was in his stride before the boys 
had passed through the gate. 

“ “PI give you a run!’ he cried to Dick Law, as he 
overtook him, and the two raced forward, leaving the 
other boys far behind. You see, Dick Law was taller 
than most of the boys—he was sixteen—and he was 
the school’s best athlete. But he could not outrun the 
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master. He was close behind him, though, all the 
way, and they ran, just as you and I did, over fields 
and fences. 

‘As they approached the market-place they saw that 
the horseman was the center of a crowd of towns- 
people. He sat there making short gestures with his 
arms and shouting. His face was distorted by exhaus- 
tion and the grime of the road. He looked like a man 
in great pain. 

“Dick Law and the schoolmaster ran with their eyes 
on the spot where that haggard face appeared and dis- 
appeared as the crowd milled about the rider. Pant- 
ing, they joined that crowd; and as they did so the man 
fell off his horse. 

“A murmur went up from the people, and men 
carried the fallen rider away to the tavern. 

‘““*What’s the matter?’ gasped Dick of a fat man 
who stood in his way. 

“* *FYe’s exhausted. Been riding since dawn!’ re- 
plied the man, and Dick saw that his eyes were alight 
with a strange excitement. 

“But what’s it all about?’ cried the schoolmaster. 

“The fat man stared. 

“All about?’ he roared. ‘It’s war! That’s what 
it’s all about! ’Tis an express from Lexington where 
the British have fallen on our people and shot ’em 
down like dogs!’ 

‘So the schoolmaster knew then that the war had 
come.”’ 

“The Revolutionary War!” cried Brent. 

“Yes, of course. This was in the time of the Revo- 
lution. 
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“There was a meeting in the town hall that night. 
Dick Law’s father occupied the chair, and our school- 
master made a speech. He stood at the top of the 
room straight as a lance and exuberant with youth— 
and he called all the men to arms. ‘Let us not lay 
down our arms till we have gained independence!’ he 
cried. 

“And in the morning he was off with the New Lon- 
don men to carry his lessons in discipline on to the 
rough field that did service as parade ground on Pros- 
pect Hill, across the river from Boston town. 

“That was during the siege of Boston, and our men 
lived well while Gage and his redcoats starved in the 
city beyond. But there was little for the men to do, 
and they thought of the neglected work on the farms 
at home. They grew sick of the army life and disci- 
pline and deserted by whole companies. 

“The schoolmaster found a queer enough use for 
his talents then. Seeing that he had marched up to 
Cambridge to fight, it seemed peculiar that he should 
have nothing more belligerent to do than to use all his 
powers of persuasion, and all the fire of his youth, to 
prevent his seventy-odd New Londoners from trot- 
ting off home to their families. But he did it. He had 
to surrender to them his own pay for a month. But 
he held them. His was one company that did not 
desert, and Washington stopped in his passing one day 
long enough to compliment him upon the appearance 
of his men. 

‘Now I must tell you that Dick Law and this school- 
master were great friends. It was as though the 
young man were a sort of splendid older brother. 
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Dick understood him and sought him out. He liked 
to be with him, because when he was with the school- 
master he always felt himself better and braver and 
finer; and after talking with him, he felt that he could 
meet all the problems of his life more manfully, with a 
spirit of dauntless courage. The war was a great 
problem in Dick’s life. When he knew it had come, 
he wondered what it was going to be like to fight, and 
kill, and be shot in return. 

“He had walked with the schoolmaster one night. 
Out in the country, you know, along a road made silver 
by moonlight, with the black shadows of the trees on 
it. 

“““Tf the war comes,’ the schoolmaster had said, ‘it 
may last for a long time. Until you and Andrew 
Beebe and the other boys are all old enough to enter 
it and fight.’ 

““ “We'll go at once!’ Dick had cried. ‘We can fight 
as well as any men. It will be a great adventure!’ 

“Tt will not,’ said the schoolmaster. ‘It will be a 
matter of one man killing another; and terrible grief 
in the homes. And bitter suffering. If you go, Dick, 
remember this: The war will not be just a great, heroic 
game. It will be a struggle for the rights of man. It 
will be another revolution against tyranny. History!’ 
His voice had rung out very clear. 

“And you will be asked not merely to die splen- 
didly, but to live terribly. You will have to discipline 
yourself until you are only a part in a machine. You 
will have to kill men. So you must be very sure that 
you are right. And you must not stop fighting till we 
have won. For if we win we create a nation, free! 
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But if we are faint-hearted and give up, we shall go 
down to history as rebels and murderers!’ 

“And Dick had answered that he would never give 
up. He had promised the schoolmaster that. 

“Now that the war was on and the schoolmaster 
gone, Dick stayed at New London because his mother 
and father were deaf to his entreaties. But with An- 
drew Beebe he did his youthful darnedest to make life 
miserable for the sheepish cavaliers who came rambl- 
ing home from camp with no explanation to offer for 
their return. 

“The best plan, he found, was to approach these 
deserters in the market-place, slap down at their feet 
a wooden box, and invite them pertly to get up and 
make a speech. 

“Come on!’ he or Andrew would cry. ‘Get up and 
tell us all about how to train for it! Tell us how it 
feels to run all the way from Boston to New London!’ 

‘“‘And the townspeople would cheer. Many a sheep- 
ish fellow stayed only long enough to see his family 
after Dick’s greeting, and then return whence he came; 
and did his service, too, in the face of King George's 
grenadiers. 

“But while the boys did this much, and did their 
man’s work on the farms round about, their hearts 
were with the schoolmaster. They read letters which 
he sent them from the camp, and blazed with the de- 
sire to join him. He wrote that a dead boy cannot be 
so useful to the nation as a live man. But they had no 
intention of dying. He wrote that they could not 
hope to attain the dignity of a good soldier until they 
learned that discipine which should keep them cheer- 
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fully occupied in their duties at home. But they 
wanted to join him at camp and argue this out with 
him. 

“And then one winter’s evening they dropped the 
soap box in front of Daniel Grawn, who did not come 
sheepishly from the camp he had deserted, but came 
swaggering into town with a sneer for the army that 
could do no better than sit down in security for fear 
the redcoats might bite. Dan Grawn had deserted 
after receiving thirty stripes on his naked back for 
striking his officer on parade. He was a tough cus- 
tomer, was Dan. 

“ “Get up and tell us how it feels to run fifty miles. 
And how you can imagine a redcoat behind you when 
General Washington has ’em all cooped up in Boston!’ 
cried Andrew Beebe. 

“For answer Dan Grawn struck the boy in the face 
and used foul language. Then Dick, who was a tall 
fellow for his age, waded into the deserter. But if 
Dick was big, Dan Grawn was bigger, and tough as an 
oak. He beat Dick pretty badly, and when Andrew 
Beebe pulled him back as Dick went down on his knees, 
Dan felled Beebe with a single blow. But Dick was 
up and at him again. So Dan took him in the grasp 
of an angry bear and would have dashed him to the 
ground, but the townsmen pulled him off and took him 
away, fighting like a maniac. 

“Dick came home that night all bruised and stained 
with blood, disturbing the women of the household 
sorely. His father saw then that there was nothing 
for it but to let the boy go where a thousand others of 
his age had gone, and from that night Dick Law and 
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Andrew Beebe set about their preparations to join the 
army. 

“Gage had given up Boston in disgust, and Wash- 
ington had moved his army to New York to hold the 
Hudson Valley before the boys got away. But in 
April they walked the hundred and twenty miles to- 
gether and entered Manhattan by the old Harlem 
bridge. 

“Harlem, of course, was only a village then. It lay 
in the midst of fields and was very beautiful, as you 
can see by visiting any village of a like size along the 
Hudson to-day. The boys came into this village on a 
sultry spring morning, full of deep purpose—thrilling 
as they answered the challenge of the sentinel. It was 
their first close touch with war. 

“But they were somewhat disconcerted when Colonel 
Tom Knowlton, whom they found in the tavern that 
served as a recruiting station, looked them over quizzi- 
cally and then broke into a rumbling laugh. 

““Great Jupiter! Babes in arms come to enlist!’ 
And the big young colonel, whom the boys knew as one 
of the heroes of Bunker Hill, chuckled again. Then 
he sobered. ‘Gad, as if we didn’t have enough of 
schoolboys among us—and their gran-pas!’ 

“But in the end, Colonel Knowlton scribbled some- 
thing on a sheet of paper and gave the paper to Dick. 

“Deliver that to Lieutenant Grawn with my com- 
pliments,’ he said. ‘He’s a New Londoner, too. He'll 
take you into his company of riflemen.’ 

‘“““Grawn?’ The boys looked at each other in con- 
sternation. 


“Yes, Grawn! Grawn, to be sure! Dan Grawn!’ 
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Knowlton, having spoken thus irritably, grinned at the 
boys’ serious faces. 

“*You know him, eh? The scurviest of rascals un- 
hung, and no more fit to be an officer than any tavern 
brawler. But by the grace of the Continental Congress 
they’re allowed to elect their officers, and he’s the man 
they elected. So off with you and report for duty.’ 

“Then Dick spoke of the schoolmaster. They 
would like to serve with him, if you please. 

“Knowlton laughed at that. ‘I’ve no doubt you 
would,’ he cried. ‘But there’s so many others have 
wanted to serve with your teacher captain that his 
ranks are full to overflowing, and I’ll have you know 
that our friend Grawn has a slim company and has all 
he can do to keep what few he’s got.’ 

“Then, said Dick, they’d like to serve under some 
other Connecticut officer. 

“But at that Knowlton flew into a great rage. 
‘Great Jupiter!’ he cried. Wasn’t there any man, in- 
fant, or grandfather in all the colonies who would fight 
for freedom’s sake alone? Must they all be pickers 
and choosers? Then he turned on the boys with con- 
tempt and sarcasm. 

“**Will you have independence only if it’s offered 
you on a silver platter?’ he cried. ‘Will you fight only 
if we give you officers of your own choice and a feather 
bed to boot? Great Jupiter! You're all alike! And 
the British at our throats with twenty thousand reg- 
ulars!_ God save General Washington from his army, 
sage?” 

At this point Brent Talmage interrupted Dick 
Adams’s story with an irrepressible protest. 
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“Gee!” he cried. ‘‘He wasn’t much of a booster, 
was he?” 

“Yes, he was,”’ smiled Adams. “But he ‘boosted,’ 
as you call it, in the only sensible manner. First he 
saw the obstacles of wretched organization which sur- 
rounded him, and then he attacked those obstacles. 
Washington, in a bigger way, was doing exactly the 
same thing in those days, and every day for eight years 
of heart-breaking struggle. The idle, vapid boosting 
which is only a noisy refusal to admit an ugly fact is 
useless in real danger. ‘That’s true not only in war, 
but in all life as well. 

“The boys stood speechless and a little ashamed be- 
fore Knowlton’s honest outburst, and then Dick folded 
the paper and put it in his pocket. 

‘* “We will report as quickly as possible, sir,’ he said. 

“Knowlton jerked his head toward the door. 

“Very well.’ That was all he said. 

‘New York, of course, was then that part of the city 
which now lies below Canal Street. It is eight miles 
below Harlem, and the boys didn’t arrive there until 
evening. Then they had to search the Connecticut en- 
campment and walk from post to post, seeking Lieu- 
tent Grawn’s company. ‘They found it in a meadow 
out near Mr. Beekman’s fine estate on the river bank. 

‘The evening was very clear and windless. They 
could hear clearly the bugle calls which rang out from 
distant camps and the cries of the boatmen on the 
river. But the sounds that came from Dan Grawn’s 
encampment were those that emerge from tavern tap 
rooms: sounds of raucous singing and loud voices; 
sounds of men quarreling. 
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“They found out from a half-drunk sentinel that 
Lieutenant Grawn was not at his quarters, and from 
the man’s knowing leer Dick gathered that their officer 
was probably to be found only by a canvass of the 
taverns. They managed to make a meal from what 
was offered them by a good-humored sergeant, and 
since Grawn did not return until after a late hour, 
they found a comfortable bed upon the soft surface of 
the meadow. 

“In the morning, they awoke to the sound of the 
bugle, and after a sketchy breakfast looked on with a 
deep sense of disappointment while Grawn put his 
company through a drill. Those of the sixty-odd men 
who were not simple farmers’ boys were the riff-raff 
of the towns and waterfront. It was plain that while 
Grawn could intimidate them by his violence and blus- 
ter, there was no discipline worthy of a soldier’s spirit 
in all that crew. 

“After the drill Dick and Andrew Beebe reported 
themselves to their commander. The man was no 
story-book villain, you know, just a stalwart country- 
tavern bully. But the chances of war had given him 
power. He recognized the two boys and smiled. 

““*So you’ve left your mammy’s apron strings and 
enlisted!’ he sneered. ‘Well, you’re in the army now! 
You'll find it no game of skittles.’ He gazed at them a 
moment, reflectively. ‘Not like insulting honest sol- 
dier men home on leave!’ he barked suddenly. ‘Now 
go to Sergeant Hepburn and get your blankets and 
your rations. You'll find there’s work to do here.’ 

“But they didn’t. They found that Lieutenant 
Grawn was the lightest of task masters. While the 
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bugle blew other companies to drill, Grawn’s men 
loafed about idly. Grawn divided his time between 
jaunts to a near-by tavern and sudden descents upon 
the encampment. These descents generally resulted 
from a rumor that a field officer was about, and Grawn 
would dash into the camp in a great fury, beat and 
kick such men as he found skulking under the trees, 
whip the men into an absurd farce of bad drilling, and 
flog any man he caught in the act of desertion. 

“For a week the only work Dick had to do was to 
assist a squad of men carry some barrels of pork and 
sacks of meal over to the tavern. This seemed a pe- 
culiar procedure, and he questioned Hepburn about it. 

‘“* ‘To we get more than our rations?’ he asked, ‘and 
why to the tavern?’ 

“For answer, the good-natured sergeant swore at 
him and advised him to keep his mouth shut. 

“And the days passed by, monotonously. 

“Now all this time Dick Law had not forgotten the 
schoolmaster. Between the schoolmaster and himself, 
you know, there was that bond which Dick would have 
found hard to describe. But it had more to do with 
Dick’s having entered the war than Dick knew. The 
schoolmaster, with his talk of history and independ- 
ence, of the freedom and high manhood that is more 
precious than life or pleasure, had lifted Dick’s spirit 
up to fine heights. 

“Now that Grawn’s bullying voice constantly re- 
minded him of what manner of man the cause of liberty 
might be entrusted to; now that Andrew Beebe spoke 
disconsolately of home and the uselessness of this army 
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life; now that he himself felt the pangs of homesick- 
ness, he yearned deeply to see the schoolmaster once 
more. To hear the schoolmaster’s voice, and be 
gripped again by that great resolution which made 
him feel capable of enduring anything for a cause, and 
dying gladly. Only the schoolmaster of all the men 
Dick knew could give him that feeling back again. 

“So one day he confronted Grawn on one of his hur- 
ried, blustering entries. The man stopped short, 
glaring at the boy. 

** *What d’you want?’ he blustered. 

“*T want leave, if you please, to visit the New Lon- 
don Company at Richmond Hill,’ said Dick. And he 
explained his desire to speak with the schoolmaster. 

““He saw at once that he had made a grave mistake. 
The man’s eyes blazed with anger. 

“So you’re another who would desert to that cant- 
ing traitor’s company!’ he barked. ‘You'd like to play 
about headquarters too. You’re another who'd like 
to be close to General Washington!’ 

“Dick colored. 

“‘Tt’s only that I want to visit a friend,’ he said 
steadily. But there was so much contempt in his voice 
that Grawn nearly struck out at him. 

“You'll stay here and attend to your duty,’ he 
snarled, and strode away. 

“The fact was that that very morning the school- 
master had landed at Coenties Slip with a British pro- 
vision boat which, with a small company of his men, 
he had stolen from under the guns of a man o’ war. 
All the army had cheered him for it, and General 
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Washington himself had recognized, not for the first 
time, his spirit and his valor. This was a bitter 
draught for Grawn to swallow. 

“So Dick had made his request at the wrong mo- 
ment, and he fell into disgrace for it. That very after- 
noon, having gone swimming for want of something 
better to do, he was called upon the carpet for negli- 
gence of duty and confined to barracks for a fort- 
night. 

“One day Hepburn came to tell Dick that he was 
required to attend upon Lieutenant Grawn at his quar- 
ters. Dick reported and found Grawn all smiles. 

“*‘T hear, Dick,’ he said, ‘that your father is elected 
to the Continental Congress.’ 

“Dick had known of this for some weeks. 

““*Yes,’ he said. 

‘“‘T hope you'll accept my best wishes then,’ said 
Grawn, very friendly. 

“Why, thank you, sir,’ said Dick, mightily puzzled. 

“Grawn did not keep him long in the dark. ‘I hope 
* you will find a good word to say for me,’ he smiled. 
‘It’s little enough recognition a man gets in such an 
army as this.’ 

“Then Dick understood. The man was seeking the 
use of his father to find himself preferment. It made 
Dick see red. 

“Why, sir,’ he said very evenly, ‘if it comes to that, 
I can only tell the truth. How far that will get you, 
you should know better than I.’ 

“Then the storm broke. With a purple face Grawn 
rose to his feet and shouted vilely into the boy’s face. 
He threatened and bullied and all but smashed at the 
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boy with his fist. But Dick’s face showed him only 
hearty contempt for an answer. 

“If you’ve nothing more to say, sir, I’ll take my 
leave,’ he said, and turned on his heel to get into the 
air before his hot anger got the better of him. 

“The next morning he was marched off with six 
others to work on the battlements at Bloomingdale. 

““Now, to Dan Grawn’s lazy mind, working on the 
battlements was a punishment like that of a galley 
slave. But Dick found the building of block houses 
and redoubts little harder than clearing fields at home. 
He enjoyed the freedom from Grawn’s squalid com- 
pany, and enjoyed, too, the bright fair days on the 
banks of the Hudson. 

“Dick found the varied army of men from all parts 
of the colonies who worked with him jolly company, 
and he discovered a new world of adventure in their 
tales about the camp fires. But with them, and with 
the jokes and braggadocio that were bantered back and 
forth across the flame, there was an undercurrent of 
discontent that pressed on Dick’s heart like a leaden 
weight. 

“Why had they come here to risk their lives and 
their comfort? The question constantly came up. 
Washington was no general but a politician who had 
gained his position by the pressure from Virginia. 
. . . If he was a proper general, why was he not 
on Long Island? The New Englanders who had 
fought at Lexington and Bunker Hill before ever 
Washington knew there was a war on were over there 
on the Island now, digging trenches under the noses of 
Howe’s ships in the harbor; and Washington was 
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comfortably at Richmond Hill in the finest mansion in 
the city. 

‘Well,’ said Dick, ‘he must guard New York. 
What if Howe’s ships came up the Hudson?’ 

‘““*Ah, there you have hit it,’ spoke an ancient 
militiaman. ‘If Howe comes up the river, we're 
caught like rats in a trap, and the whole army will rot 
in British hulks—them that ain’t hanged. What sort 
of generalship d’you call that?’ 

‘“**And what of our farms and women folks?’ spake 
up Eliakim Shripnell of Greenwich. ‘While we wait 
for the British to draw in their net, the best crop in a 
lifetime must rot in the fields, and there ain’t nobody 
but knows how the redcoats treated the old people and 
women along the Concord road.’ 

“*They’ll bring out the Indians, too!’ prophesied 
the patriarch. 

‘‘And there it was. On a morning after such a talk 
as that, a batch of men would be missing—deserted to 

make their way back to the farms, taking their scanty 
' equipment with them, as did Eliakim himself, who 
carried off a cannon ball for his mother to use in 
crushing her mustard seed. 

“There were nights when, after haranguing his camp 
mates till his throat was hoarse, Dick rolled up his 
blanket well nigh ready to weep with vexation and de- 
spair at the blindness of these farmer folk to the splen- 
dor of the cause for which they fought. 

‘“““When they come! When the British come!’ he 
cried, ‘there will be no army here to meet them! 


Liberty will go down to surrender without a shot 
fired!’ 
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‘And certainly it seemed so. In July a whole com- 
pany deserted, officers and all, to spite an irritable 
colonel, and save the crops at home. 

“Three days later Admiral Lord Howe sailed into 
New York Bay with a fleet of reinforcements for his 
brother, the general; two British men o’ war sailed 
up the serene waters of the Hudson, passing the en- 
campment, and gliding majestically from sight into the 
magnificent distances of the upper river. 

“That night it seemed to Dick as though the entire 
continental army was resolved to return home. Dick 
all but violently assaulted the leader of the disaffected 
faction in the camp, and was finally driven into silence 
by hoots and jeers which were arguments he could not 
answer. 

“And yet the boy knew that the weak-hearted dis- 
content of these older men could spell only disaster for 
the cause. And the cause was the greatest that ever a 
man had died for!” 

“The schoolmaster had said that; and he had said 
that death was a far better thing than life for any man 
who, having this opportunity to create a new nation in 
pure freedom, could not achieve that end. 

“In a peculiar way, the schoolmaster had taught the 
boy so well that the boy’s spirit had taken fire from 
his own. Sitting beside the fire that night, Dick’s 
heart cried out inside of him for one moment with the 
friend who could give him words to move these clods. 
But it seemed as if the man had done his part in kindl- 
ing the boy’s flame, for the summer went on with its 
work and fears and doubts, and Dick never found a 
chance to see him. 
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“Twice he set out to search for his friend, but leave 
was hard to get and was measured by hours. Each 
time Dick had to return without finding the man he 
sought. 

“Then, near the end of August, they were awak- 
ened early to listen to the sounds of distant cannon, 
which told that Howe had begun his attack on Brook- 
lyn Heights. Dick worked all day listening to that 
rumbling thunder, and praying that the militia might 
hold firm. The following day brought drizzling rain, 
and the wind came down from the north, killing the 
sound of firing; and no one knew how the affair on 
Long Island had turned out. 

“But next morning Dick inquired of an officer. 
‘How did the troops hold in Brooklyn?’ he asked. 

“The officer looked at him as though surprised. 

“ “Hold!’ he cried. ‘Faith, then, they didn’t hold 
at all. The British ran over them as if they’d been a 
crowd of children. If it hadn’t been for the Mary- 
_ landers, they’d have been cut to pieces. As it was, the 
General gathered every boat in the river and ferried 
them over from under Howe’s nose in the middle of 
the night. They crowded down to the boats like cattle 
with the wolves at their heels.’ 

“Dick stood aghast. 

“*They ran away?’ he cried. 

‘““What else? A man must save his skin!’ The 
officer laughed and walked away. 

“As a matter of fact, there was a hint of panic in 
that army, that increased as it leaked out that Wash- 
ington had moved the public stores to Dobbs Ferry, 
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his own headquarters above Harlem, and was plan- 
ning to abandon New York to the British. With the 
knowledge that the commander-in-chief admitted de- 
feat, the men of his army felt already defeated. 

“And Dick received a blow then that turned all the 
world black for him. Among the Connecticut troops 
that came marching up to Bloomingdale, he recognized 
the soldierly bearing of the New London company. 
Filled with a glad sense that he was about to see his 
friend at last, he went into their lines and questioned 
them. Where could he find the schoolmaster? he 
asked. 

“To his dismay they answered him coolly that he 
had best look into General Washington’s parlor. The 
schoolmaster had not been able to join the troops at 
Long Island. He had been ill, they said—and Dick 
flushed with indignation at their tone. 

“When he demanded what they meant, he quickly 
learned that even into the schoolmaster’s company had 
crept that feeling of discontent, futility, and defeat. 
And where had their captain been when the fighting 
was on? Pleading sick, he had lain in the comfort of 
an old mansion. That, said one old farmer from 
Dick’s home town, seemed the proper thing to do. 
Become the darling of headquarters to get your com- 
mission sure, and then plead sick when danger was at 
hand. 

“Dick walked angrily away—angry with himself 
and with his absent friend. Why had he been sick 
and on the day of all days when he should have led 
his men to battle? And how false his men were to 
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talk so. He had heard of that company as being de- 
voted to their officer above all other companies. Why, 
Grawn had been jealous of him! 

“But Dick could not know that the schoolmaster’s 
duty had taken him much to headquarters, while others 
drilled his company. And that meanwhile some of his 
men had gone out to other commands and new ones 
had come in. Dick couldn’t know these things, and he 
couldn’t understand his friend’s devotion to head- 
quarters any better than his enemies could. You see 
they accused him of neglecting his men to curry favor 
with the general.” 

Brent Talmage wasn’t going to let it go at that, 
however. He interrupted Adams with a query. 

“Well, what was he doing round headquarters ?”’ he 
asked. ‘‘Why didn’t he stick with his men?” 

“That’s exactly what Dick Law couldn’t under- 
stand. You'll have to find it out when he did,” an- 
swered Adams. 

“One Saturday evening the bugle blew them to arms 
_ and they were marched off to Bloomingdale where 
Dick found to his amazement all Grawn’s company 
waiting for them with Dan Grawn in the ranks and a 
trim young officer from Norwich in command. An- 
drew Beebe was there too, and as they marched away 
toward the Harlem road, Dick found an opportunity 
to fall in beside him. 

“Where are we bound?’ asked Dick. 

“The British have brought their ships up the river,’ 
Andrew replied, ‘and we're to stop their landing 
troops. Keep your eye on Dan Grawn, Dick. He 
swears to punish you.’ 
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"On, and for why?’ 

“Because he lost his commission. They found out 
he was taking the pay and provisions for men who had 
deserted. THe sold the provisions. That’s why we 
carried meal sacks to the tavern.’ 

“But why does he compliment me with his ill will?’ 
asked Dick. 

“““He swears your father did it. That you in- 
formed on him.’ 

“ “Well, I’m very sorry, but I had nothing whatever 
to do with it.’ 

“He had a chance to tell Grawn that himself before 
morning, but before he was aware of the man’s pres- 
ence, Grawn had him roughly by the shoulder and was 
snarling into his face. 

*“*Ah, you spy!’ he snarled. ‘I’ve some news for 
you!’ Dick prepared to ward off a blow, but the blow 
that Dan gave he could not fend away. ‘That school- 
teacher soldier of yours has seen enough of war!’ 
sneered Dan. ‘He was seen this morning making off 
with a party of deserters for Connecticut.’ 

“*You lie!’ cried Dick, but there were Connecticut 
men present and of the schoolmaster’s own company, 
too, who bore the big fellow out. The headquarters 
pet had deserted, said they, and good riddance it was, 
too. 

“Then an old trooper who had been with the school- 
master outside Boston spoke up and offered to thrust 
that lie down the throat of any one who would fight 
him. But they were in line along the earthworks now, 
and fighting among themselves was out of the ques- 
tion. An officer reminded them of that. 
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“ ‘Fight out your quarrels afterward!’ he snapped. 
And Dan Grawn grinned across the darkness to Dick. 

(Ave, afterward,’ he cried, and Dick couldn’t mis- 
take the menace of his voice. 

‘When the sun rose on Sunday morning it revealed 
a picture that was painted with the gayest of colors, 
but which offered no reassurance to the line of men 
who manned the trenches above Kipps Bay. The 
green fields fell away before them to the smooth rocks 
along the shore, and beyond the rocks lay the river, 
blue and sparkling in the fresh September morning. 
Between the nearer shore and the bright green mead- 
ows of Long Island, however, lay the majestic hulks of 
four British warships. The bright colors of their 
flags stood gaily out against the sky, and the beautiful 
lines of the vessels made a magnificent picture in the 
morning. But from each port of those trim, splendid 
ships peered forth the black muzzle of a gun, and the 
sun was scarcely up and hanging brazenly above them 

before those guns shot stabbing flames into the morn- 
- ing air, and the men on the hill saw the earth leap up 
about them as the shot struck home. 

“For an hour the cannonade continued, until the 
men in the foremost trenches found their position too 
hot for their faint hearts and withdrew to the breast- 
works where Dick and the Connecticut men lay. 

“The cannonading ceased, and there was a new 
flame upon the water as four long columns of barges 
laden with the scarlet-coated soldiery of King George 
emerged from Newton inlet. At a signal from the 


fleet, these barges swung into line and advanced to- 
ward the shore. 
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“The earthwork redoubt, along which Dick’s com- 
pany lay, was badly crowded now because of the men 
who had retreated from the front. Dick, elbowing 
for room to wield his flintlock, discovered to his dis- 
may that unless the line thinned out, they would be 
helpless to defend their position. No man had room 
to load and aim his piece; in a hand-to-hand fight, they 
would be clubbed to death like cattle. 

“This thought came into Dick’s mind as he looked 
about him, and a wave of consternation made his eyes 
wide as the sight of his companions’ faces bore out 
that figure of speech. Cattle they were; like cattle 
they were crowded together in the redoubt, jostling 
one another for a sight of the foe that threatened 
them, and in their eyes was the helpless panic of cattle 
who sensed the coming slaughter. With horror Dick 
knew then that these men would not fight. 

“He turned from those staring hypnotized eyes to 
the beach. American officers behind him were shout- 
ing in high, strained tones, but the British officers on 
the beach were speaking in cool, firm accents as they 
quickly formed their men on the shore. Dick, watch- 
ing them, could not withhold his admiration. In their 
scarlet regimentals, the British soldiers sent a martial 
thrill leaping over the green meadows, and trans- 
formed the huddled crowd behind the redoubts into a 
helpless civilian mob. Their uniforms colored the 
shore line like a flame. Their arms gleamed in the 
sun. 

“A bugle blew; its note was taken up by several 
others. In an even line the brilliant flame moved for- 


ward. 
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“From the redoubt a cry arose that was a groan. 

““ ‘They’re coming!’ shrieked a strained voice. Dick 
fought for elbow room and couldn’t get his rifle to 
his shoulder. Irresistibly the scarlet line moved for- 
ward. 

‘“‘*Remember Bunker Hill!’ cried Dick loudly, and 
stepped backward to free his rifle. 

“He was now slightly behind and above the redoubt. 
He could see the long line of huddled men and beyond 
them the advancing flame of British regulars. The 
comparison was sickening; the conclusion horribly ap- 
parent. 

‘Above the chattering murmur that ran along the 
redoubt arose one high shrill voice; a terribly unmanly 
voice that cried out something about rats in a trap. 
And the line swayed out in the middle like the bight of 
a rope; then it broke and became a panic-stricken mob. 

‘““A cheer went up from the advancing redcoats; a 
lusty man’s cheer. 

“ ‘Fight!’ shrieked Dick, and he was standing all 
alone behind the redoubt. 

“*You cowards!’ he cried. 

‘White puffs of smoke sprang from the muskets of 
the British and Dick heard the balls whine over his 
head. He blazed away with his flintlock into the haze 
of smoke, and then a great fear overcame him. With- 
out the power of thought or resistance, he turned and 
ran. 

“He overtook the others who now shoved and tore 
at one another seeking to put their companions be- 
tween themselves and the scarlet legions. He found 
himself in the road, running with many others jostling 
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about him. He caught a glimpse of a man beside him 
who ran with the look of a hunted animal in his face. 
As he ran this man tore at his belt, tore the pouch and 
powder horn from him and threw them in the road. 
Then Dick saw the terrible meaning of this panic. 
They were running! and as they ran they were casting 
away their arms! All that stood between freedom 
and defeat was pouring down that road like wine from 
a bottle. It was history! That’s what the school- 
master had said. And they were writing for history a 
shameful, infamous chapter. 

‘He tried to stand, but the fear-ridden men hurried 
him on. He tried to stop them, but there was no stop- 
ping them now. 

“Suddenly, like a barricade across the roadway, 
there appeared a column of men. The retreat halted 
for a moment, piled up in the road like water against 
a dam, and overflowed in a scurry of men who sought 
refuge over fields to circumvent this barrier. 

“Run for your lives! The redcoats are coming!’ 
bawled the frantic herd. 

“And the column, made up of two fresh brigades 
sent from Harlem to support the defenders, broke and 
joined the mad retreat. 

“Dick found that some few patriots essayed a run- 
ning fire against the redcoats, who now poured volleys 
into the retreating ranks. Dick struggled to free him- 
self from the mob in the road, and join those few 
fighting skirmishers. As he struggled, the crowd was 
dashed apart by a body of galloping horsemen. Chief 
among them was a great man on a great horse, who 
rode careless of how many cowards he struck down. 
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“His face was fiery red, the veins distended with 
wrath, and his trap-like mouth was distorted as he 
hurled imprecations upon the mob. 

“‘ ‘Back, cowards! Back, traitors!’ he roared. ‘By 
heaven! You're betraying a nation!’ 

“‘He leaned from his saddle and laid about him with 
the flat of his sword. His eyes shone with a fire of 
desperate anger as his great charger dashed through 
the huddled mass of men. It was General Washing- 
ton himself. He literally fought to turn the men back. 
But they could not be turned. He was so vexed in that 
moment that he rode through them all and well-nigh 
into the hands of the redcoats. With a hail of their 
shot about him he sought death rather than life. But 
the officers who rode with him laid violent hands on his 
bridle and Dick saw them turn his charger up the road 
again, following the hopeless pathway to defeat. 

“But the spirit that made Washington a madman 
in his rage, he held for the most part in iron control. 
_ And controlled, that spirit enabled him to make this 
wretched mob into an army that was to bring all King 
George’s redcoats to surrender. In this General 
Howe helped him. 

“He helped him that night. For as Dick, burning 
with shame and with the stroke of his General’s sword 
across his shoulders, made his sad way back to Har- 
lem with the retreat, he wondered that the redcoats 
didn’t follow. They didn’t follow because Howe, 
contemptuous of the cowards, stopped for lunch at 
Mrs. Murray’s house on the hill; and when they did 
follow, they marched up the Harlem road at the same 
time that General Putnam marched up Broadway on 
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the western side of the island with three thousand 
men whom Washington had left in New York town. 

“If Howe had been enterprising enough to throw 
his redcoats across the island that day, he could have 
cut Washington’s army in half. 

“They spent the night behind the ramparts of Har- 
lem Heights, and Dick, with a gun on his shoulder, 
walked sentry duty in the moonlight. He remem- 
bered that other moonlit night when he had walked 
a country road beside his friend. He could almost 
hear the schoolmaster’s voice. ‘If we are faint- 
hearted and give up, we go down to history as murder- 
ers and rebels!’ 

“Well, why had the schoolmaster not stayed to in- 
ject that spirit into his men at Kipps Bay yesterday? 
Why had he walked off into Connecticut when his 
brave spirit was so badly needed? 

“Dick thought of what the men had said. Of their 
jeers and insinuations. There, on the moonlit heights, 
he brought his gun to the ground with a crash. They 
had lied! 

“He knew it even though the jeering soldiers had 
not known it themselves. The reason which had taken 
the schoolmaster off must have been a good reason. 
For of all the army, his friend was one man whose 
heart would never fail. He had left his men for some 
good reason, trusting them to hold firm in his absence. 

“And Dick had run away . . . He knew now 
that he should have stood, even if he had stood alone 
and died behind that redoubt. On the heights in the 
moonlight he came to understand that, and there on 
the heights he resolved that if his friend must remain 
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away, he would not suffer the spirit of the man to go 
as well. He would carry that spirit on himself. Hold 
it high even in the face of death. Make it live until 
the schoolmaster should return. 

‘“‘At sunrise came the sound of firing from below, 
and the whole camp stirred with a wave of rising men 
and the bustle of assembly. As the sun rose high, 
Dick found himself gathered with the Connecticut 
troops and Lieutenant Tom Knowlton standing high 
up on a rock roaring instructions upon them. He had 
his hand upon the butts of his pistols. 

“We'll hold them to-day!’ he cried grimly, ‘and 
no man runs away!’ 

‘An orderly rode up, dismounted, and spoke in hur- 
ried, low voice to Knowlton. 

“*You will follow wherever you are led!’ cried 
Knowlton, ‘and you'll fight as long as you have 
strength !’ 

“From far distant came the silvery, fine sound of 
many bugles. Knowlton stood silent and listened. 
_ The orderly murmured something in his ear. Knowl- 
ton colored to a fiery red. He turned on the troops 
again. 

““*That’s the British bugles!’ he roared, ‘and they’re 
playing the hunting call! It means that the fox is 
drivén to ground. ‘There’s humiliation for you! 
Now, fall in and follow!’ 

“He leapt from his rock and in a trice the march 
was under way. They marched down from the heights 
and eastward across green fields toward Harlem vil- 
lage. A long, thin line which, as Dick looked behind 
him, seemed to have no end. At Harlem they fell in 
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with a brigade of Southerners; lean brown men, who 
grinned at the New England soldiers with narrowed 
eyes. 

‘As they turned south from Harlem they heard the 
sound of firing to the west beyond the bridge. 

“They crossed the ridge in a tangle of woodland 
and burst from the woods into the face of a British 
brigade. In the spirit of huntsmen who beat the bush 
for rabbits, the redcoats threw up their guns and fired. 
Dick saw the man beside him turn up a blood red face 
to the sky and sprawl limply to the ground, and the 
bushes and trees were splintered with an iron hail. 

“At once the line wavered, but Knowlton would 
have none of that. 

‘“* ‘Shoot the cowards!’ The cry ran down the line, 
and a thousand men who were ashamed of their part 
at Kipps Bay were ready to obey. 

“Dick found himself smiling as he took cover behind 
a tree and heard the banging of the guns along the 
line. The time had come. 

“He took aim at the white cross of belts upon a 
scarlet breast and fired. He felt a shock that nearly 
brought tears to his eyes as the scarlet coat collapsed. 
Then Bedlam followed. Dick knew nothing except 
that he fired, reloaded, and fired; that the British fire 
was amazingly effective (which was not odd, since each 
redcoat that day was a picked marksman) and that the 
Americans advanced. 

“The Americans advanced so quickly that their line 
became uneven, scattered in posts of grim-faced men 
who played with hot muskets as a reaper plays with 
his scythe. It came to be a game of follow the leader 
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with Knowlton and Major Lietch of the Southerners 
always pressing on to desperate outposts with a little 
band of sharpshooters about them, and the rest fight- 
ing to bring the line up to them. 

“Dick early decided to fight his way into the com- 
pany of those reckless leaders, and he did it by dint 
of a dash across bullet-sprayed meadow that blanched 
the faces of those he left behind. 

‘Knowlton crouched in a bend of a rail fence with 
his musket on the top rail and fired with machine-like 
regularity. On either side of him, lean-visaged marks- 
men did likewise. Dick having dashed to Knowlton’s 
side, threw himself on his stomach and fired from the 
bottom rail with Knowlton’s elbow above him. 

‘The bray and crash of rifles, the bullets nicking the 
fence, the splinters which pierced his skin, and the 
reeking hot metal of his musket, made Dick feel as 
though he had left the peaceful meadows for a world 
of torment, and yet, as the smoke cleared in whiffs he 
caught glimpses of the meadows, and saw redcoated 
musket men behind stone walls, who obscured that 
glimpse again with smoke; and the smoke burned in 
his throat and nostrils. 

“He saw a trim, young figure resplendent in scarlet 
and gilt rise from behind the stones. He waved a 
glistening sword and stepped directly toward Dick’s 
post. Behind him a line of British soldiers arose as if 
out of the green earth. They were going to rush them. 
Above him Knowlton laughed gruffly and fired his 
musket. 

“Dick saw the young Englishman stop short. He 
dropped the point of his sword to the ground and 
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seemed to lean upon it. He smiled and lifted one hand 
to his breast. It was red. Still smiling, he fell to his 
knees, his head bowed down. He crumpled to the 
ground and lay still with his face tilted up and his 
curled hair strewn on the grass. Dick saw that in 
death the young officer still smiled. 

“Impulsively Dick desired to run out and pick the 
young man up. But the redcoats still advanced, and 
after they had reached their fallen officer, Dick saw 
that several of them stayed to carry him away. 

“As the soldiers came on, he fired. He saw his man 
fall, and reloaded. Then a wetness fell upon his 
cheek. He put up his hand. It was blood. Then a 
man’s form fell upon his shoulders and threw him flat 
upon the earth. He wriggled about and threw the 
man from him. It was Colonel Knowlton. Tom 
Knowlton was dead. 

“Then the British were upon them. There was a 
fight at the fence, but Dick knew of it only by the 
blows which beat him down upon the body of his com- 
mander and left him half conscious, lying there. 
When he scrambled to his feet, the British had fallen 
back once more and the fight had gone on across the 
meadow. 

“He looked about him and saw bodies of men, scar- 
let and drab and blue and buff, lying along the fence 
line. Across the meadow he saw a heap of scarlet, 
and there was the young officer lying with his head in 
his arms as though sleeping, surrounded by the bodies 
of the men who would have carried him away. 

“He heard firing behind him and saw a great, bulky 
officer in blue and buff struggling with a man in brown 
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fustian. He recognized the officer as a general and the 
man as Dan Grawn; and Dan Grawn, having fired his 
musket to no purpose, was now beating at the officer 
with his clubbed weapon. 

“Dick ran forward and jabbing the muzzle of his 
gun into Grawn’s side, held him off. The man glared 
at him in black fury, and the officer took the gun from 
his hands. 

“* “We can’t let any man run to-day,’ said the general. 
‘You can get back into the battle or die by a firing 
squad in the morning.’ 

“But at that moment Dan fell dead at the general’s 
feet and Dick felt a musket ball tick through his coat 
sleeve. He swung about, fell to the ground, and pulled 
the general down with him. They were under fire 
from British rifles ensconced behind a heap of rocks 
across the meadow, and even as he saw this, he heard 
the general fire with Dan’s musket across his shoulder. 
He let go himself and then ran forward, edging into 
cover. But the fire was not returned. The single 
British soldier who, wounded, had done what he could 
with the two muskets at his command, had done with 
that his last deed on this earth. 

“Then Dick took his leave of General Nathaniel 
Green, who was not the only general officer who came 
out that day to see that deserters got short shift, and 
threw himself into the game of follow the leader once 
more. 

“Now that Tom Knowlton had gone, the feader 
was Major Lietch of the Southern brigade. He him- 
self went down mortally wounded before the day was 
over, but before he fell he carried the fight on to such 
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good effect that after Harlem Heights the British 
treated our men gingerly enough to let Washington 
avoid a decisive battle until he had created an army 
that could cope with the finest troops in the world. 

“Dick helped fight the British back to their supports, 
until they made a stand with their scarlet coats bright 
against a white field of buckwheat. There they fought 
a pitched battle until the American reinforcements 
came crowding up to help them, and they did not cease 
firing until several fresh battalions of English and a 
brigade of Hessians marched up to save King George’s 
face. When the Americans retired, the British did not 
pursue them, but took to their quarters with a relief 
that no huntsman ever felt who had run the fox to. 
ground and failed to get him. 

“That was the battle of Harlem Heights. The 
foolish, comfort-loving Howe, having discovered for 
a second time that the American could fight———” 

“You mean the first time,”’ Brent interrupted him. 

“No. The second time. Howe led the Grenadiers 
up Bunker Hill. Anyway, he sat back now and built 
earthworks, and the American troops made the most 
of their breathing spell by living up to the new spirit 
they had created. They were soldiers now, and the 
best part of them began to drill as never before. Gen- 
eral Green remembering his skirmish with Dan Grawn, 
saw to it that Dick received a chance to play his part, 
and the boy who had become a man overnight, became 
in the same time a lieutenant of regulars. 

“For three days he searched for his company and 
fast as he collected them, he set them to drills and dis- 
cipline. Those were hard, persevering days of bicker- 
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ings and weary work. He had little sleep and little 
time for food, but he remembered often what his 
friend, the schoolmaster, had said on that moonlit 
country road, and he worked to keep the promise he 
had made. This war must be no glittering adventure. 
It was history! 

“Thinking of his friend, it occurred to him sud- 
denly, like light thrown upon a darkened place, that 
now he could seek him out and solve the mystery of 
his departure. He too, was an officer now. 

“He made his way that evening to the headquarters 
of the Connecticut brigade. Captain William Hull 
was in charge, and Dick asked him concerning the 
schoolmaster. Captain Hull looked very grave. 

““*There’s no one can tell you that,’ he said, ‘ex- 
cepting General Washington himself. All I can tell 
you of him is that you may be sure that there is no 
more noble gentleman and soldier in the army.’ 

“With that Dick had to be content, for the captain 
was in a veritable frenzy of work. So Dick thanked 
the young captain and went out. Again he was stand- 
ing on the Heights, thinking of the master who had 
taught him manhood and how to sustain manhood 
against great odds. And again he felt that over- 
whelming need of seeing his friend again. He de- 
cided to go to General Washington himself. He 
would not take much time. Just a question. Just a 
word. 

“But circumstances stood in his way, for that night 
a great fire was reflected in the sky, and from the 
heights they could see the smoke and sparks flying. 
Word spread that the British had burned New York 
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City, and all the army was in a turmoil of indignation. 
It was said that Washington could not be approached. 
He was in a great fury against the British, for it was 
well known that he himself had spared the city against 
the advice of all his officers. 

“Dick went to the headquarters, however, and 
waited outside while a bustle of orderlies came and 
went. He waited until the rising sun showed him it 
was time for his morning drill, but after the drill he 
was back to seek the general once again. There was 
a council going forward, however, and he must cool 
his heels for hours on a bench. 

“After the council was over and general officers in 
groups had left the old mansion above the Harlem 
River, which was headquarters, Dick was again told 
he must wait, for correspondence from General Howe 
must be laid before the General. Dick saw the super- 
cilious young Southerner who was the General’s aid- 
de-camp disappear through the General’s door. He 
saw him come out again and plunge into the work upon 
his desk. 

“Dick sat silent a moment then, with the knowledge 
pressing upon him that he should be back with his 
men. He glanced at the others who filled the waiting 
room. All seeking some part of Washington’s precious 
time. Was his business more important than theirs? 
he thought. Then he would have gone, but something 
inside of him demanded that he find out now, once 
and for all, where his friend was to be found. 

“The General’s door opened and General Washing- 
ton himself stood there, his great bulk filling the height 
of the doorway. 
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‘He held a paper in his hand and his heavy trace 
was grave as death. His eyes cold as blue steel. He 
shot out a word to the aid-de-camp, but before that 
young man reached him, Dick, without thinking, rose 
and cried out the name of his friend. 

‘Fe is my friend!’ he cried. ‘I only want to know 
where I can find him!’ 

“General Washington stood there in the doorway 
gazing down on the boy. He seemed to have over- 
looked the fact that Dick had not saluted, and had 
blurted out his question without ceremony. The cold 
glint left his eyes and his face softened, even though 
he frowned. 

“You are his friend?’ he asked. 

‘““*We are more than friends!’ cried Dick. 

“““God help you, my boy,’ said the General. ‘Cap- 
tain Hale was hung this morning as a spy in the Brit- 
ish camp!’ ” 

Adams’s voice fell abruptly silent. 

“Nathan Hale!” Brent had gasped, and Adams had 
nodded assent. 

“And here comes my train,” he had said, with a 
sudden peculiar brightness. 

“Then he didn’t go back to Connecticut!” 

Adams had stood erect, poised for a run down the 
steep embankment. 

“Yes,” he had said. ‘Hale went up to Norwalk 
and took a boat over to Long Island, seeking informa- 
tion for his general in the country held by the enemy. 

. He never came back. So long, old man.” 

Adami had shaken the boy’s hand very hurriedly 

and warmly, then, and dashing down the embankment, 
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crossed High Street just in time to mount the rear plat- 
form of the moving train, while Brent had stood there, 
reviewing the story in a daze. 


And now Brent Talmage sat near the same spot, 
facing the great white stone. His eyes were fixed on 
the stone as he remembered these things, and he saw 
there, heading the list of names, for which that stone 
was a memorial: 


RICHARD LAW ADAMS 
Killed in action, July 19, 1918 


For the train which had carried the teacher away 
that afternoon had carried him to a training camp 
where he had prepared to fight in a war from which 
he had not returned. 


A BRACE OF COWARDS 


BY CHARLES J. FINGER 


Tine lads were aboard the Gulf of Akaba 
when we left Buenos Ayres bound for the 
Cape Verde Islands, and both of them were 
sons of owners, “Preferred Cargo” as the bos’n put it, 
“to be carried there and back with special care.”” That 
is to say, they were non-paying passengers with the lib- 
erty of the ship, on a three-masted schooner fitted for 
freight. The boy from Ohio was blue-eyed, quick- 
moving, tall, supple, light on his feet as a greyhound, 
one of those who make friends on sight, and from 
foc’s’c’le to galley his indiscretions were forgiven him. 
Stuart Feather easily outshone Juan Moreira, the lad 
of the pampas. 

We were barely out of sight of Cape Santa Maria 
when Feather did a trick that tickled even the old 
mahogany-faced bos’n. As we bowled along with a 
steady wind on our quarter, young Feather climbed 
out along the bowsprit, went hand over hand up the 
forestay to the top of the foremast, then, after a little 
spell, swarmed along to the main top, thence to the 
mizzen, and so down the backstay to the deck. That, 
as any seaman knows, is no light job, being hard on 
the hands and muscles and taking a level head to boot. 

Juan, heavy and thick-set, dared nothing like that. 
Off the deck he was lost, and when not reading, passed 
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his time staring out to sea, whistling softly between 
his teeth. Once he tried to mount the ratlines, intend- 
ing to join Feather, who sat at ease astride the main- 
sail yard, but he grew dizzy, I suppose, a dozen feet 
from the deck, and so came down and tried no more. 
He had no head for high places. So, naturally, aboard 
ship, Feather had rather the best of things. For in- 
stance, when Miles Seastream fell overboard while 
painting the davits, Feather was permitted to slip into 
the dinghy with the rescue party and so have the rare 
experience of aiding a drowning man, while Juan stood 
looking on from the deck. 

For all that, Juan was interesting and had good 
things to tell of life in Patagonia: of condors caught; 
of guanacos killed, and of venturesome men who 
sought buried treasure in the Andes. But what he told 
of things that could be done with the boledores was 
the most amazing. As they hung at his bunk’s head, 
the boledores were more like a toy than a weapon, 
making a Y-shaped affair when spread out, a thing 
made of twisted bull hide with balls about the size of 
an egg at the end of each three-foot thong. Yet, when 
we went ashore at Cape Verde, he did some odd things. 
Thrown at a post some twenty yards away, whirling 
like a triple chain shot, the boledores caught the post 
in a way that would have seriously entangled any living 
creature at which it was aimed. The throw was 
pretty, and there was a swift alacrity about the 
thrower that was deceptive and led us to think that 
far less skill and strength was required than was act- 
ually the case. When I tried to work the boledores as 
we walked shoreward after our mountain climb, I be- 
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came entangled, and received a blow on the head that 
dazed me. 

I tried it just before we came to the tall white church 
at the edge of town, the church you notice the first 
thing as you sail in the harbor and the last thing as 
you leave, for the white spire with the ball which sup- 
ports a cross stands out against the brown mountain 
very plainly. On the little green hill behind the church 
we who were on shore leave sat awhile, talking and 
eating bananas. We were resting mainly because of 
that dazing blow on the head I had received. 

Someone said something about a fellow he called the 
Human Fly who climbed the outside of tall buildings. 
I forget how the subject started, but I know that 
Feather got into a most amazing labyrinth of expla- 
nation about how it was done, telling all about how to 
keep one’s head clear at great heights. 

Perhaps he boasted a trifle. Anyway, Billy Wall- 
ing, who had been everywhere in the world, said that 
at Benares there was a flag on a high tower which a 
sailor of his acquaintance had planted there, and so 
stiff was the climb that no one had been found to 
remove it. One yarn led to another, to tales of steeple- 
jack work and mountain climbing, and things worked 
around so that Feather declared that for two cents he 
would tie anything, the red sash that Juan wore, for 
instance, to the golden cross on the church. 

‘Ten minutes is all I want,”’ he said. The idea must 
have jumped into his head in a moment, for there was 
no challenging, no silly daring, but when he said it 
there was a gap of silence. 
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Juan looked almost scared at the suggestion and 
drew back a step. 

“Scared o’ losing that pretty sash?” said Walling, 
and at that Juan unwound it and handed Feather the 
two-yard strip without a word. 

For a moment Feather’s face had a serious and 
steadfast expression, and, for a space, he stood irreso- 
lute. I believe that had one of us said a single dis- 
couraging word, what passed afterward would never 
have been, but we were all silent, each perhaps afraid 
of being thought scared. An expression of something 
almost like fear came into Feather’s eyes, but he was 
game, drew himself together smartly, gave his coat to 
Walling to hold and made for the church door. I 
clutched his arm and made a perfunctory effort to stop 
him, but he turned on me sharply. 

“Let go,”’ he said as he wrenched loose. “It’s no 
trick at all, I tell you. Nothing near so hard as that 
climb I did on the ship. Look at the lightning rod. 
It’s easy.” 

Obviously, the finer edge was gone from his judg- 
ment. 

In less than two minutes Feather appeared far 
above and at the little window at the base of the taper- 
ing tower. Standing on the sill he waved the scarf; 
then, forming his hands into a megaphone, he shouted 
to us. 

His words came clear in the still air. ‘“Time me, 
fellows. I’m off,’ was what he said. 

With him up there to compare by, it became plain 
that distances were deceiving. As he stretched out 
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his arm, we saw that the lightning rod was all of eight 
feet from the nearer edge of the little window, though 
it had seemed within a hand’s reach. Again, when 
Feather did some preliminary testing, we realized that 
the stone ledge over which he must pass was so narrow 
that it barely gave toe-hold. But, full of fertility, he 
disappeared into the dark of the window, reappeared 
a moment later with a piece of scantling. That he 
thrust along in such a way that one end of it was 
jammed between the rod and the stone and the other 
rested on a projecting stone ornament above the upper 
sill of the window. Then, using the scantling as a 
kind of hand rail, he went with ease, though slowly, 
along the narrow edge of stone to the copper wire. 
He vigorously tested a clevis, one of the many which 
held the rod to the stone; then, jamming his hat down 
to shade his eyes against the sun glare, he started. 

After all, the job was easier than we had imagined, 
for the clevises were some eight feet apart, and the 
rod itself far enough away from the sloping stone wall 
to permit the placing of a foot on the clevis, almost 
as if in a stirrup. So he seemed to be doing his job 
with skill and judgment. Once a clevis caught him, 
entangling his shirt sleeve as he raised his arm, but he 
easily released himself, and went on and up, swiftly, 
smoothly, unfalteringly. 

Indeed, it seemed to be no trick at all until he 
reached the base of the stone ball that supported the 
cross, and the ball, we saw then, was a greater thing 
than we had supposed, bulging out far beyond the 
climber. It was plain to see that at the best, he would 
be able to reach the clevis at the outer circumference 
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only by stretching while his feet were at the angle of 
ball and spire—a ticklish position. 

We heard Feather’s voice, though not his words, 
and Bill Waller certainly spoke for us all when he 
roared, with long spaces between the words: “All 
right. You win. Come on down and we'll call it off. 
Time to be getting aboard.”’ But that the lad did not 
seem to hear. 

It was all very still, almost as if the world watched 
breathless. Out in the harbor we could see the ship 
and the dots that were shipmates. It wasn’t too far 
away for them to make out what was going on with the 
glasses, once their attention was attracted. Close to 
us a little knot of townspeople had gathered: a barber 
who had run out in such haste that he bore his brass 
shaving bowl with him; a porter with his alpargatas 
on his feet; a padre with broad-brimmed hat and little 
book in his hand, his fingers thrust between the leaves; 
a panaderia astride of his basket-laden ass; three or 
four water boys with their great, wicker-covered demi- 
johns, and a barefooted soldier with a rifle, who called 
upon the climber at regular intervals to come down, 
but now and then applauded lustily at difficulties over- 
come. In the town, some were looking from the win- 
dows, others watching from roofs or standing in the 
middle of the street to gaze. As Feather rested before 
attempting to round the ball, a little fat man, appar- 
ently with no very clear notion of what might be done, 
came running, bearing a coil of light rope which he 
offered to us, talking the while volubly in Spanish. 

Like an ant about to climb a marble, Feather 
seemed deliberating up there. First the noise of a 
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whistle and then of the ship’s bell broke the languor 
of the day. His motions were perceptibly slower, and 
for a moment my hopes brightened as I thought that 
he would descend. He seemed to be crouching, stoop- 
ing, busy at something; we could not make out what. 
Then, first one shoe, then the other dropped, struck 
the spire far below, bounded off, and fell to earth. 
Another motion of his arm, and his hat floated far out, 
spinning as it slowly sank. Foolishly enough, I 
watched the hat and not the lad, and, when I looked 
again, he was gliding swiftly under the ball, leaning 
far out, the red sash in his belt flapping bravely. 
There were quick movements, and he gained the clevis 
at the outer circumference of the ball. It seemed to 
be no easy job, and as I looked, I was as sick and dizzy 
as though I were up there. For very terror I had to 
look at those near me, and the gaze of their beseeching 
eyes struck a new anxiety into my soul. 

After resting for a moment, the lad reached up and 
over; his hand and then his head went out of sight. 
There was a kicking, a wriggling, and a very evident 
straining, and the upper part of his body was lost to 
view. He must have been within an ace of gaining 
when we heard from up there a wild scream, and his 
legs shot into view kicking furiously; next, the lower 
half of his body sliding backward and outward. We 
had a sense of extraordinary activity, of a spasmodic 
straining. ‘Then came another scream! At my side, 
Juan Moreira gave a low moan, broke out with a cry 
to God and threw himself on the ground, weeping 
with fear and horror. Try as I would, I could not 
look at the tower then, and my eyes fell on the padre 
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with his dust-covered soutane. His lips were moving 
as those of one who talks without words. 

When I dared to look again, somehow Feather had 
once more gained the clevis and was sliding up and 
out of sight over the upper surface of the ball. But 
things were different, and the rod that had showed 
far above the top of the cross was there no longer, 
and at the ball the rod bulged far out, like an inverted 
handle. It was plain that something had given way; 
that the rod had slipped and pulled through somehow, 
to jam, doubtless, at the angle of cross and ball. The 
understanding came upon us at once, and a moment 
later there was a rushing of men to the little green hill, 
where, by straining and craning, we could see a hud- 
dled figure at the foot of the cross. A great stillness 
was on the island, a softness that hushed us to whis- 
pers. All things seemed at a standstill except for a 
great swooping eagle that watched from far above. 

But those of us whose heads were not craned be- 
came aware of Juan running across the bare patch 
(oward the tower door, and he was carrying the coil 
of rope which the little fat man had brought. 

When Juanappearedat the little window we saw that 
he had been contriving things, for there was a looping 
arrangement of lines about him. One short length of 
line held his boledores to a kind of rope belt, another, 
and longer one, passed from the rope belt to the dark 
of the little window. Carefully, he hauled the sec- 
ond line out until it hung in a long loop far below, 
swinging free; then he stuck his boledores into the 
improvised belt so that the balls hung loose. He was 
very cool and businesslike, testing this, that, and the 
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other: the ropes, the belt, the boledores, and the 
scantling that formed the handrail, but especially the 
boledores. Satisfied at last, he made the trip between 
window and lightning rod with vast caution, both 
hands on the scantling, his body close plastered to the 
wall. 

To us he made no signai or sign, but after he had 
gained the rod, there was another careful testing of 
everything, a hard pulling at the rod, and a careful 
dusting of his hands. Then up he went, not gripping 
with hands and knees, but as a Singhalese climbs a 
coconut tree, his bare feet walking up the tower, elbows 
and hands almost touching, hands a little in advance of 
his feet. 

All went well until three fourths of the climb to the 
stone ball was done, when, by some luckless chance, 
there came a light, warm, faintly scented breeze that 
died as soon as it began. Gentle though it was, short 
as it lived, it was enough to catch the length of looped 
rope that hung far below. Twice the loop flapped 
lazily, slowly it slid across the surface of the tower, so 
slowly indeed that it seemed as if the pressure of a 
child’s little finger could have stayed it. And the line 
caught somehow in the end of the scantling, and Juan 
was halted. 

He must have guessed correctly what had happened, 
for he did not look down. There was a faint perking 
of the rope—once, twice. It seemed pitifully feeble, 
the strain that he could bring to bear, yet the trick 
was done. The scantling shifted slightly and the rope 
hung free again and swung back plumb. The im- 
provised hand rail fell at the window end, struck the 
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lower sill, hung for a brief instant, and slid slantwise. 
We saw it oddly in the air, slowly turning; saw it strike 
the ground, stand for a moment on end, then splinter 
and fall to earth. 

But Juan had lost no time and was in the shadow of 
the globe, somehow braced in the copper rod that was 
an inverted handle, feet firm against the spire at the 
base of the ball, body pressing the rod into a V shape. 
He seemed to be lying far out on something as flimsy 
as a spider web, his body almost horizontal, his left 
hand stiffly stretched to grasp the wire that passed 
from his shoulder to the cross. The slightest slipping 
of the rod or any careless move on the part of 
Feather 

That great quiet which comes on before dusk was 
upon the world and the blood-red sun was sinking into 
a purple bank of cloud. Far up, our ears caught the 
sound of voices. We saw Juan, a black, active mark 
against a sea-green sky, and the boledores were hang- 
ing loose, were swinging, were circling. | When it 
seemed as though he would cast them, his arm was 
stayed and, for the space of a few heart-beats, we 
wondered as we saw the balls hang idle again. A mo- 
ment later the head and shoulders of Feather showed 
as he rose to his knees, clasping fast the cross; then 
down he went again out of sight. Again Juan was ac- 
tive and the boledores swung. They shot upward, 
opening out into three flying, circling balls and flew 
straight to the mark, whipping and entangling about 
the arms of the cross. We heard the sharp crack as 
they struck the metal. We saw Feather on his feet, 
binding fast the twisted hide thongs and we saw the 
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thrower swarm up the thin line, rest for a second at 
the ball’s circumference, then pass out of sight, to re- 
appear standing by the side of Feather. 

We found relief then, and the stillness was split 
with our yell, and men fell to shaking one another by 
the hand. From the street came a fainter yell and the 
excited soldier fired his rifle. But our burst of joy 
was altogether too much like bragging, and a deep 
hush followed. 

Juan had planned and wrought well. The line he 
carried with him was made fast to the foot of the 
cross and hung in a long loop that curved below and 
back to the window. We saw him disentangle his 
boledores and refasten them to his belt and then down 
the rope he went swiftly until he reached the ledge, 
where, holding to the lightning rod, he steadied the 
rope for the other who was soon beside him. 

The light had waned steadily and some of us re- 
membered with a shock the eight-foot gap bridged by 
the narrow ledge between where they stood and the 
little window. So some made for the tower. But it 
was plain that a plan had been agreed upon, for no 
sooner had Feather reached the ledge than Juan 
shifted so as to grasp the lightning rod with his right 
hand, his face pressed close to the tower. His left 
hand was placed between Feather’s shoulders. In 
that fashion, slowly along the ledge toward the win- 
dow he went, his body flattened, his hands spread 
far apart on the stone. 

There came a time when we held our breaths, for 
once the lads were in such case as Juan crept after his 
friend that the young Argentine’s finger-tips barely 
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touched the rod, while Feather’s fingers felt blindly 
for the sill. It was a matter of quarter inches then. 
A shade farther, a slight shifting of feet, a little strain- 
ing and lengthening of arms, and the trick was done, 
and Feather, gripping the stone sill, passed his right 
hand behind Juan. And when the dark of the window 
swallowed them we were the happiest men on earth. 

We met them at the door, and Billy Walling was 
all for making a fuss, congratulating the lads, and all 
that kind of thing. But Feather was strangely quiet, 
saying almost nothing, and Juan would accept no 
thanks or congratulations at all. So we walked down 
to the beach and pushed off, a silent and rather gloomy 
crowd. 

In the boat, as we pulled for the ship, the mahogany- 
faced bos’n said something to Juan. It was a question 
which we did not hear, but Juan said in reply, in his 
fine, silky tone: 

“No. Iwas afraid all the time. Really, I have no 
head for high places. I did all that because somehow 
I was afraid not to.” 

“T know,” said Feather. ‘“‘I wasthe same. It was 
really cowardice, you know, when you come to look 
at it. I was afraid you’d all think me afraid. So it 
was cowardice.” 

“Tt would be that,” said the bos’n who was a man of 
very few words and vast wisdom. 
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BY WILLIAM HEYLIGER 


O ONE would ever have picked Buck Everts 
N to blossom forth as an inspiration. Not 

that there was anything wrong about him, 
but he had built up a national reputation as a tough 
nut, a baiter of umpires, a snarling wrangler when 
close decisions went against him. You remember Buck, 
of course. Third baseman for the Panthers when that 
fast-stepping team won three pennants in a row, and 
rated by the critics as the greatest man who had ever 
played the hot corner. 

After the third pennant Buck was caught in a street- 
car accident, and his right arm was broken in two 
places. That finished him with baseball. He could 
still handle anything that came at him, high, low, or 
on the side, but his throwing arm was gone. A third 
baseman has a long peg to first, and he must let the 
ball go on a line. With a fast man streaking it down 
to first, the throw must be just a white streak. Buck, 
with that smashed arm, couldn’t do it. 

He dropped out of baseball and came to Woodbury 
to take charge of the lumber yard of the Woodbury 
Coal & Lumber Company, which was owned by old 
John Everts, a second or third cousin. The Everts 
home stood next to the home of Horace Hicks, the 
man who was owner, publisher, and editor of the 
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Woodbury Herald. Old John took Buck in to live 
with him—and there’s where Jimmy Hicks comes into 
the story. 

Jimmy was sixteen. Thrown on his own resources, 
circumstance might have toughened him and turned 
him to a fighting pitch. He had found life too easy 
and had grown soft. His pathway had been smoothed, 
and it came to pass that, in time, he instinctively chose 
the road of least resistance. His rangy build sug- 
gested athletic possibilities; he liked baseball, but for 
two years at Cromwell Academy he had avoided the 
fight for place on the school nine. He had musical 
ability, but had never bothered to cultivate it. He 
had opinions, but never expressed them. Confronted 
with a contrary viewpoint, he smiled pleasantly and 
politely yielded. A disdainful Cromwell boy had once 
called him a jellyfish. This was not strictly true. It 
would have been more to the point to dub him a sloth 
who had never developed a backbone. 

The day that ended his sophomore year at Cromwell 
he came back to Woodbury, and the next morning 
walked down to the office of the Herald. The edi- 
torial room had an early-morning air of desertion. 
His father, in a little walled-off space, was running his 
eyes through a stack of out-of-town newspapers. “Two 
men were wading through the overnight copy. The 
reporters had not yet begun to straggle in from their 
districts, and all the desks in the center of the room 
were empty and idle. The door leading to the com- 
posing room opened, and the sport editor came 
through carrying a sheaf of damp galley proofs. 

“Hello, Jimmy,” he greeted. ‘Back from school, 
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eh? Remember the time last summer you said Buck 
Everts was the greatest third baseman in the game? 
Well, you can tell him all about it now; he’s your next- 
door neighbor.” 

“Buck ?” 

“Buck himself. I’m running the story this after- 
noon. Funny none of us ever knew that John Everts 
is his cousin. He’s come to Woodbury to work in the 
lumber yard, and he’s living right next to you. His 
baseball days are over, but he certainly was a bear- 
cat in his time. Look him up; he’s worth knowing.” 

Jimmy, for all his polite aloofness, had found time 
to worship at the shrine of two heroes. One of these 
was Buck; the other was Arlie Pierce, star pitcher of 
the Cromwell nine. His worship of Buck had been 
open; his veneration of Arlie had been secret. Arlie 
was the campus idol. The biggest fellows in the school 
flocked in his wake. Jimmy, not used to going out for 
what he wanted, could not even go out for friendship. 
He hung on the edge of a crowd of worshipers, a mere 
shadow, reluctant to push forward and claim his share 
of attention. At the end of two years Arlie scarcely 
knew his name. 

With Buck things had been different. The Panthers’ 
third baseman had the vague, legendary quality of one 
who lives far away. Jimmy could speak of him with 
freedom, as he might speak of the King of Siam, and 
never expect to meet him. But now Buck was here, 
and the same shrinking that had held him aloof from 
Arlie began to work its spell on him again. 

At noon, from the safe retreat of his porch, he 
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watched Buck come home to eat—a short, rugged man 
who cocked his cap to one side and walked with a 
swagger that was well known to the fans in the big 
league cities. He saw the man go back to work, and 
his heart fluttered. An urge that he could not explain 
sent him that afternoon toward the village field with 
bat, ball, and glove. Hours later, he came back, with 
the whistle of the paper mill across the river booming 
its hoarse notice of quitting time. He dropped on the 
grass of the lawn, the bat across his knees, and was 
there when Buck Everts came swaggering up the 
street. 

The big leaguer, almost at the Everts’s porch, saw 
him, hesitated, and then came striding across the grass. 

“You the fellow who thinks I was the greatest third 
baseman in the game?” Buck’s grin was wide and 
friendly. ‘The sport ed was telling me about you. 
Well, I guess I was as good as any of them, if I do 
say it myself. Play baseball?” 

‘“‘A—a little.’ Jimmy’s stammer was a confession 
of his confusion. To hold conversation with the great 
Buck had never entered the wildest of his dreams. 

“What position?” 

“T like to play third.” 

“Now you’re talking. What’s that school you go 
to the sport ed was telling me about?” 

“Cromwell.” 

_ “That’s it. Did you make the nine?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Fuh! Somebody beat you out of it ?”” Buck reached 
down for the bat. ‘‘Use this? Too light. Get one 
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about two ounces heavier. Get down there and let 
me hit you a few. Maybe they won’t beat you out for 
it next year.” 

Jimmy scrambled to his feet, caught up his glove, 
and walked down the lawn. It was plain to be seen 
that Buck thought he had turned out for the nine, but 
had lost the position to another man. The boy flushed, 
and could not understand why the blood should mount 
to his cheeks. However, even in the intoxication of 
the moment, he knew that he would not tell Buck the 
truth because it would rob him of something Buck 
thought he had. 

The man swung the ball upward and moved the bat 
forward to meet it. To Jimmy’s eyes the sphere 
seemed to skim the grass with bewildering speed. He 
made a frenzied stab with his bare hand—and missed. 
Ten minutes later Buck tossed the bat aside. 

“That’s all for now. I know why you lost out, kid. 
You haven’t got a thing when the ball’s hit to your 
right. Your start is slow. You’ve got lead in your 
feet and glue in your arms. You've got no knack of 
getting them on your right side a-tall. Want to make 
the nine next year?” 

“Yes,” Jimmy said very suddenly. 

“All right. ‘To-morrow you hit to me and I'll show 
you how it’s done. After that you get about half-an- 
hour chasing grounders every night. You leave it to 
me, kid, and you'll play third for Cromwell. See you 
to-morrow.” 

‘“I—I’m not much of a hitter,” said Jimmy. 

‘‘Leave it to me,” said Buck. “I’ve peeled the cur- 
tains away from more than one batting eye.” 
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And so, for the first time in his life, Jimmy Hicks 
found that he wanted something badly enough to make 
a fight for it. Day after day Buck slashed the ball at 
him, and day after day he ran himself ragged to an 
accompaniment of barking, rasping directions. Be- 
fore and after the practice Buck was the soul of genial 
companionship; while the work was on he was a merci- 
less driver. Had Jimmy kept track of the hits he 
would have known that most of them were on his right 
side, but he was too much concerned with getting the 
ball at all to bother his head with keeping track of 
where it went. 

“Kid,” said Buck, ‘“‘you’ve got a bum pair of hands.” 

Jimmy surveyed his palms and fingers. ‘‘What’s 
the matter with them?’ 

“Oh, I don’t mean it that way. It’s a form of 
speaking we have in the leagues. When we find a 
baby who’s got a knack of getting his paws on the ball 
and holding it, we say he’s got a pair of hands.” 

‘*Then—then I won’t make it, will 1?” 

“Who says so?” Buck bristled. ‘“Ain’t I showing 
you how? You’re not much of a natural fielder, but 
you can do a pretty good mechanical job.” 

“T’d like to make it,” Jimmy said after a while. 
“‘There’s a fellow at school s 

“Think you’d make a hit with him by getting into 
the batting order?” 

Jimmy nodded. 

“Leave it to me,” said Buck. ‘What's the guy’s 
name ?”’ 

“Arlie Pierce.” 

“Well, you and Arlie are as good as pals.” 
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That was the joyous prospect that Jimmy, six weeks 
later, took back with him to Cromwell. 

Luck seemed to be with him. Comfortably settled 
in his dormitory room, he learned that Rice, last year’s 
third baseman, was not coming back to school. The 
same day, leaving the school office, he came face to 
face with Arlie. 

“Hello! The pitcher gave him a glance in which 
doubt was mingled with perplexity. “Your name’s 
Hicks, isn’t it? I thought so. You look more rugged 
than you did. What were you doing all summer?” 

“Playing ball. I’m coming out for the nine. Third 
base.” 

“We'll have to find a new man for third,” Arlie 
said thoughtfully. ‘“‘What team did you play with?” 

“Oh, I didn’t play with a team, but Buck Everts 
coached me.” 

The pitcher’s eyes opened. “Not ¥. 

“Yes,” Jimmy said with inward satisfaction; “the 
Panthers’ old third baseman.” 

Arlie swung him around by the shoulders and pushed 
him toward the dormitory building. ‘‘Come up to my 
room,” he said, ‘‘and tell me all about him. Where 
does he live since he quit the big show?” 

“He lives next door to me.”’ 

‘He does?” The pitcher urged him forward with 
a hand on his arm. ‘Hurry. I want to hear it all 
before supper.” 

And thus was the seed of friendship sown between 
Arlie Priece and Jimmy Hicks. 

That first visit was followed by many others. The 
two boys occupied separate rooms on the same floor, 
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and by and by they formed the habit of dropping in 
on each other, loaded down with books, for an eve- 
ning of study. From the shadowy obscurity of being 
a mere student, one of the hundreds of unhonored and 
unsung, Jimmy found himself transported to the 
realms of the mighty. He had trod the earth with a 
great man, and became a mirror of reflected glory. 
The whole school heard of his contact with Buck, and 
eagerly snapped up the crumbs of anecdote that fell 
from his lips. He had come back to Cromwell hoping 
that Arlie would admit him to the magic of an inner 
circle. Instead, by a trick of fate, he found himself 
on equal terms with the school hero. 

Yet he never quite lost a certain feeling of inferi- 
ority where Arlie was concerned. It was as though, 
deep within him, he feared that the miracle of the 
pitcher’s friendship would not last. The diffident 
streak in him began to come to the surface. Bit by 
bit, as the fall and winter wore on, he fell into the old 
habit of shifting ground, surrendering opinions, and 
smiling his smile of conciliation. 

“Great Scot!’’ Arlie cried in exasperation one night. 
“You don’t have to swallow everything I say. Haven't 
you got any ideas of your own?” 

Jimmy flushed a bit. ‘‘Can’t a fellow be agreeable?” 

““Apple sauce!” Arlie said in disgust. “‘Isn’t there 
anything you'll say and stick to?” 

“Yes. I’m going to play third base.” 

The pitcher stared at him a moment, started to say 
something, and stopped. Jimmy had the uncomfort- 
able conviction that Arlie had an idea that he might 


not make it. 
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Next day there was nothing to denote that their 
friendship had passed through a flurry of rough water. 
But in the back of Jimmy’s mind lurked the fear that, 
come spring, he might lose out. Common sense began 
to point out considerations that he had ignored. He 
had acquired skill in fielding a ball, but he had had 
practically no work in throwing to bases, in judging 
what to do on a fielder’s choice, or in dovetailing his 
movements with those of other men—the thing that 
is called teamwork. Then, too, there was Dixie Orth. 
Dixie had tried for third last year, but Rice had beaten 
him out. Dixie would try again this year. Dixie had 
the advantage of experience. 

Many a man, finding his courage beginning to shake, 
has sought to talk himself back to confidence. Jimmy 
tried the same trick. The campus expected him, be- 
cause of his summer as Buck’s pupil, to make the nine. 
He began to talk as though his selection were as good 
as accomplished. One February night, with Arlie's 
room comfortably filled, he steered the same channel 
—the things that Buck had taught him and Buck’s 
prediction that he would surely win out. It was not 
until he had finished that he noticed that Dixie was 
standing over near the door. 

“You shouldn’t have gassed that way,” Arlie said 
when the crowd was gone. ‘You'll have to cut it out.” 

“I didn’t know Dixie was there,” Jimmy defended. 

“Of course you didn’t. I don’t mean that. But if 
I were you I'd stop speaking about Buck and about 
what Buck promised you.” 

“Why ?” 

“It might prove embarrassing. You know the ath- 
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letic committee has been looking for a baseball coach. 
Well, I guess they’ve found him. I heard just after 
supper that they had sent a contract to Buck.” 


The Panthers’ old third baseman arrived at Crom- 
well early in March, his derby hat pulled down a bit 
above his right eye and his walk a confident, cocky 
swagger. The school held a meeting in the gym that 
night and worked up a lot of enthusiasm. Speeches 
were made by a faculty adviser, by the chairman of 
the athletic committee, and by Bagby, the captain of 
the nine. Then a great shout went up for “‘Coach, 
coach, coach.” 

Buck, to whom baseball had been a bread-and-butter 


business, gave the shortest talk of the night. 


“Lots of pep,” he said dryly, ‘‘but games ain’t won 


from the grandstand. Now, let’s get out and play 
some ball. We start to-morrow, right here, at four 


o'clock.” 


At four o’clock Jimmy was there. He had met 
Buck shortly after his arrival, had shaken hands with 
him, and then had effaced himself from the picture. 
From the time that Arlie had told him who the coach 
was to be, he had decided upon this course. If he had 
not spoken so freely of Buck, if he had not boasted 
so loudly of his own sureness of success, things might 
have been different. As it was, he had sense enough 
to know that he would have to guard against campus 
gossip, and give nobody a chance to say that he was 
too close to the coach. His plan of self-abnegation 
gave him a feeling of merited virtue. 

At the gym, he gave his name and his history. He 
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had had no real experience playing third. No; he had 
not tried for the nine last year. He caught a flash of 
surprise in Buck’s eyes. 

Then Dixie followed him with his two years on a 
grammar-school team and his year as a substitute at 
Cromwell. Jimmy bit his lips. 

‘What wins ball games,” Buck told the candidates, 
“is speed. From to-day we're building for a team that 
will have the sparkle. Cap. Bagby, here, will divide 
you up—half to the handball court, half to the gym 
track. When the whistle blows, you reverse. Get 
that? Don’t try to commit suicide in a day. You've 
got about thirty afternoons before you get outdoors. 
Take it easy.” 

Jimmy was counted into the track squad. Three 
times around the track, and the air seemed to be the 
scarcest commodity in the world. He slowed down to 
a walk. 

“That’s right, kid,” came Buck’s voice. ‘No need 
of trying to kill yourself. Walk about a hundred steps 
and then trot.”’ 

Jimmy walked—and Dixie, breathing easily, passed 
him like a flitting shadow. 

For a week his legs, his back, his arms, ached with 
a wrenching soreness. More than once he was 
tempted to quit, the old spirit of surrender whispering 
to him to get out and take his comfort. Had he not 
spoken so confidently of his prospects, he would prob- 
ably have swung up that old road of least resistance. 
Now, pride, the fear of ridicule, held him to his task 
in spite of outward soreness and inner squirmings. 
Had he only known it, it was the first time in his life 
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he had really won a victory over himself. For, com- 
pared to this, last summer’s practice with Buck had 
been child’s play. 

In all that first week Buck did not speak to him three 
times; and though he had agreed with himself on a 
policy of keeping in the background, the coach's atti- 
tude piqued him. 

“You’d imagine,” he complained to Arlie, “that he 
had never seen me before.” 

The pitcher looked at him curiously. ‘You're not 
looking for favors, are you?” 

Jimmy awoke to his mistake and achieved a sickly 
smile. ‘I was only fooling,” he said. Arlie frowned 
impatiently. Afterward Jimmy asked himself bit- 
terly why he had not told the truth—that he had not 
expected Buck, in view of past events, to treat him so 
completely as just one of the squad. 

And then came a day when the soreness was gone. 
His muscles responded like oiled springs. Buck 
brought out baseballs, and the candidates ranged 
across the gym and began to throw them around. The 
pitchers and the catchers retired to the track. 

“Just to break in the throwing muscles and get your 
hands used to the feel of the ball,” said Buck. ‘The 
first fellow who tries any fancy stuff gets the gate.” 

The squad obeyed, having already learned that the 
cocky Buck, while short on words and the niceties of 
grammar, was long on discipline. Jimmy, watching 
Dixie, decided that there was nothing outstanding 
about his rival’s plays. Dixie took the ball with a 
negligent flip of his glove and threw it with a lazy 
movement of his arm. He seemed to be a careless, 
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happy-go-lucky youth who took baseball as a sort of 
joke. 

But once the squad got outdoors and pranced across 
the turf of Cromwell Field, Dixie’s spirit was reborn. 
There had been a race for places, and he had cornered 
third. He kicked the bag, straightened it with his toe, 
spat in his glove, and shook a fist at Buck, who was 
waiting at the plate to hit. 

“Come on, old timer,” he yelled. ‘Hit one down 
here with some big-league stuff behind it.” 

Buck sent a smoking grounder almost along the 
foul line. Dixie made a stab, and the ball struck his 
glove and rolled away. Headlong he dove for it and, 
from one knee, threw fast and true to first. 

“Not so rotten,” said Buck, and hammered the ball 
at the second baseman. 

At the end of the afternoon Jimmy walked back 
slowly to the gym. His throws to first had been un- 
certain. Four times the ball had been hit to his right 
—twice to go bounding past him and once to be 
fumbled. And in front of them all Buck had 
called: “Same old weakness, kid. Hop to it with 
more speed.” 

He survived the first cut, and the second. He was 
trying now with a desperate effort; but the plays that 
he made only by giving every last ounce of himself, 
Dixie seemed to make with ease. One day, on the 
bench, Arlie suddenly put a hand on his shoulder. 

“You're certainly fighting for it,” he said in a whis- 
per. ‘Good luck.” 

A warmth, such as he had never known before, ran 
through his veins. Then and there was born the 
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thought of him and Arlie rooming together next year. 
It grew onhim. That night he mentioned it to Arlie. 

The pitcher grinned. ‘That wouldn’t be half bad, 
would it?’ Jimmy took it as a tacit acceptance. 

Three days before the first game, the squad was cut 
for the last time, and Jimmy found himself out. His 
eyes sought Arlie’s as Buck called his name, but Arlie 
was apparently absorbed in examining a bruised finger. 
In twos and threes the discards walked back to the 
gym, and presently, alone, he followed them, con- 
fronted with the melancholy necessity of clearing out 
his locker. 

“Wait a minute, kid,’ came Buck’s voice. Jimmy 
waited, and they fell into step. The boy’s face was 
black—his thoughts were blacker. Oh, the coach 
would talk to him now. He had been cast aside. He 
wasn’t wanted. 

“Kid,” Buck said feelingly, “you certainly threw 
some high and fast ones before I came down. In I 
walk, and find you swinging some wicked conversation 
about how good you were and how I said you’d make 
the nine. Fine for me, wasn’t it? Half the school 
was watching to see how I’d handle you. Mind, I’m 
not panning you. You couldn’t guess that they were 
going to offer me a job here. If you’d had the stuff, 
I’d have stuck youin. I’m after a winner, and the best 
player is the chocolate drop with me. I’m trying to 
fix it so that you can stick around. Wear a uniform 
and all that. What killed you off this year was lack 
of experience. Next year you ought to be all set for 
glory. Do you know how to box-score a game?” 

“Yes; I’ve done it for my father’s paper.” 
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“All right: here’s the play. I name you official 
scorer. You keep your locker. You wear a uniform. 
Afternoons you get some of the practice. On the 
bench, during a game, you use your eyes and your head. 
Watch how things are done, and then, during next 
day’s practice, try to do them a little better. I want to 
hold you with this baseball crowd. I’ve got a two- 
year contract, and next year I’m figuring you’re going 
to be ripe. How about it?” 

“You said I’d make the nine this year.” 

“Kid,” Buck said frankly, “I did the craziest thing 
a man can do. I called you safe without seeing the 
play. I didn’t know this outfit. I thought it was just 
a kid team. Well, I’ve made you the offer. Take it 
or leave it.”’ 

“Tl take it,’’ said Jimmy. 

He took the berth, not because he thought it an 
honor, but because it held him in the squad and kept 
him closer to Arlie. After Buck had left him, he re- 
traced his steps and came back to the diamond. Dixie, 
standing on the third-base bag, spoke to him as he 
passed, but he did not answer. Arlie, sitting on the 
bench, was looking his way and seemed to be frowning. 
He waved a summons, and the pitcher came out to 
meet him, a strange look of gravity on his face. 

Jimmy told of Buck’s offer. There was something 
quiet—too quiet—in the way Arlie accepted the news. 
A sudden fear gripped at Jimmy’s heart. 

“It’s all right about next year, Arlie—rooming to- 
gether—isn’t it?” 

“We don’t have to decide that until June, to we?” 
the pitcher asked. Then Buck called him and he 
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walked out toward the hurling mount. With a sink- 
ing heart, Jimmy decided that Arlie was cutting away 
from him because he had not made the nine. Before 
the day was out, he had to revise this judgment, for 
that night Arlie came to his room to study, and was as 
friendly and companionable as he had been before. 
After the pitcher had gone, long after he himself 
should have been in bed, Jimmy sat at a window, in 
the dark, and tried to puzzle things out. What had 
he done that Arlie should view him as no longer de- 
sirable? And if he was not desirable, why should 
Arlie continue to bother with him at all? Something 
mysterious and obscure had come between them. What 
it was he did not know, but he did know this—that 
he would not give up hope until he and Arlie went 
home in June. The fighting spirit was growing upon 
him. 

The day of the first game Buck presented him with 
a new score book. 

“Kid,” said the coach, ‘‘make no mistake, you’ve got 
a man’s-size job. Every fielding average rests on your 
judgment. Even the number of hits a pitcher allows 
depends on how you score them. Hits or errors? 
You’re the baby who has the say-so. A lot of people 
think you can throw a score book at anybody. That’s 
a laugh. You might as well say you can let players 
slide into bases, feet first and all stiffened out, and 
break their legs. A bird who doesn’t know what’s 
what can do some goofy scoring and get a good team 
scrapping among themselves. The better the player, 
the more anxious he is to have his record straight. 


Get that, kid?” 
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Jimmy nodded. 

‘Hop to it. You're the boss. Whatever you put 
down in that book goes.” 

Jimmy scored that game with more seriousness than 
he had ever brought to a similar undertaking for the 
sport editor of the Woodbury Herald. Only in a sec- 
ondary way did he pay attention to the score. He 
knew that Arlie was pitching good ball and that Crom- 
well was winning. He knew it in the same sort of 
unconscious way that he appreciated the warmth of the 
April sun on his knees. Practically his entire attention 
was given to watching the ball. 

In the seventh inning, with Captain Bagby on sec- 
ond, his fountain pen slipped from his fingers and 
rolled behind his feet. As he stooped to recover it, 
his eyes off the field, a sudden cry from the crowd told 
him that something out of the ordinary had happened. 
His hand felt for the pen; his eyes sought the field. 
Bagby had been caught napping off second, and was 
prancing between second and third in an attempt to 
avoid being run down and tagged. Enemy players 
were closing in on him. The pen kept eluding Jimmy’s 
hand and he had to look for it. When he raised his 
eyes again Bagby, brushing the dust from his uniform, 
was walking back toward the bench, and the enemy 
players were jubilantly scurrying back to their posi- 
tions. 

“I saw the players who were in the run-up,” said 
Jimmy, “‘ but I missed the finish. Who made the put- 
out ?” 

hs a said Dixie. ‘He got Bagby sliding into 
third.’ 
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Jimmy ignored the third baseman and looked at 
Arlie. ‘‘Who gets the put-out? Catcher?” 

“Didn’t Dixie tell you?” Arlie asked sharply. 

Jimmy flushed, and bent down over the score book 
to mark the play. Ever since his failure to make the 
nine, a soreness had been growing in him against 
Dixie. He had adopted a childish attitude of silent 
scorn, as though by this means he might wither the 
other boy’s victory. That Dixie had done him no 
wrong had had no effect upon his resentment. Up to 
the time Arlie had rebuked him, he had taken a grim 
pleasure in snubbing the player who had beaten him 
out. Now, all at once, he was conscious that he had 
acted like a fool. 

A Cromwell boy popped to the shortstop for the sec- 
ond out, and Dixie walked up to the plate. Jimmy 
slid along the bench to Arlie. 

“TI shouldn’t have done that,” he said in an under- 
tone. ‘It won’t happen again.” 

Arlie smiled. “I thought you weren’t that kind of 
loser.” 

“T didn’t think of it in that way until you spoke.” 

Arlie shook his head in a way that bespoke mingled 
despair and exasperation. “Jimmy,” he said, “why is 
it somebody always has to make you see things? Why 
don’t you get some first-hand viewpoints?” Dixie hit 
to the box and was thrown out, and Arlie strode away 
from the bench to pitch the beginning of the eighth. 

Jimmy knew that he had disappointed Arlie again 
- —that the roommate idea had been thrust just a little 
farther away. He resolved to win back to a friendly 
footing with Dixie, not because of the effect it might 
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have on Arlie, but because it was the only decent thing 
to do. 

And yet he found it hard to make friendly advances, 
or even to speak with casual ease. A shy reticence 
paralyzed his tongue, strangled his vocal cords, and 
stopped his lips. And so, so far as Dixie was con- 
cerned, he sat mute upon the bench—and Arlie 
watched him with frowning, misunderstanding eyes. 

The season ran on. Game followed game. Some- 
times Cromwell won, sometimes she lost. Jimmy 
found himself writing the baseball page for the school 
magazine, and contributing stories of Cromwell’s 
games to the local newspaper at two dollars a column. 
Even though he had not made the nine, this gave him 
standing, and the crowd continued to drop in on him 
after supper in the school dining hall. If, in those 
days, he now and then looked at Arlie with an un- 
spoken appeal, the pitcher pretended not to see it. 
And so came, at last, the big game of the year against 
Brockton. 

That morning Jimmy received a note from an old 
friend, the sport editor of his father’s paper. 

“Good luck, but prepared for the worst. I’ve 
checked up on a dozen sport pages, and the opinion is 
that Cromwell will lose. Brockton carries six mur- 
derous hitters in its line-up.” 

Jimmy, thinking this might be news to Buck, took 
the letter to the coach. 

“Shown this to anybody?” Buck demanded. 

“Nig.” 

“Good!” The coach struck a match and burned the 
letter. ‘Told anybody about it?” 
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“Wise kid. If you do, I’ll chase you out of town 
with a bat. Baseball is like a lot of other things in 
life—a closed mouth bites into no trouble.” 

Jimmy took away from the interview the conviction 
that the truth was in the newspaper reports, and that 
Buck knew it. Heretofore, he had been a scoring ma- 
chine, marking the plays with cold-blooded precision. 
That afternoon with 2,000 rooters singing, and cheer- 
ing, and stamping in the stands, the importance of the 
contest worked its spell upon him and his heart did 
queer things in his breast. The hand that had been 
steady all season trembled as it wrote the batting 
orders. 

It was Arlie’s game. Tall and graceful, the pitcher 
warmed up in front of the Cromwell stand. By news- 
paper prediction he was due to-day to fail, to have his 
curves slaughtered, to be devastated and buried under 
a withering volley of drives. Jimmy looked at the 
crowd that would see his friend’s downfall, and felt a 
lump tighten in his throat. 

Arlie came back to the bench, ran his pitching arm 
into his sweater, and leaned back at ease waiting for 
the game to start. 

“How was your control out there?” Buck asked. 

“T was putting the ball where I wanted it to go.” 

‘“That’s shooting. No playing around to-day; pitch 
to them. Make every shot count. Keep the batters 
in the hole and you'll be walking on the top of the 
world.” 

The Brockton coach came over. 

“Got a first-class scorer?” he asked Buck. 
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“First class.” 

“O,. K., then. His score goes for us, too.” 

Ten minutes later, Arlie was on the mound, the first 
Brockton boy was at the plate, and the game was on. 
Buck, his hat pulled down low, chewed on a blade of 
grass and watched the field through narrowed eyes. 

Arlie pitched the first ball. 

“Strike one!” ruled the umpire. 

The next pitch was hit to Dixie, and the batter was 
out at first. His teammate fouled out on the first 
ball. The third boy took a called strike, and then 
hoisted a fly to the right fielder. 

“What did I tell you?’ Buck demanded. ‘You 
pitched only five balls that inning. Keep the batter in 
the hole and you'll be sitting pretty.” 

Bagby walked out to the plate, hitched his trousers, 
dug his right foot into the dirt, grew tense as the 
Brockton pitcher wound up—and then drove the first 
ball into deep center for a home run. 

Jimmy found himself on his feet banging his score 
book against Dixie’s arm and cheering. The nine, in a 
frenzy of chatter, was calling for more action and 
half a dozen more runs. It looked at that moment as 
though the final verdict might be written before the 
game was five minutes old. But the Brockton pitcher 
was not the type to be broken by one unexpected blow. 
Slowly and methodically he worked, and three. Crom- 
well batters went out in order. Dixie, the last man to 
be retired, struck out on three pitched balls and threw 
the bat from him in disgust. 

At the end of the fifth inning the score was still 1 to 
o. The stands had cheered themselves out, and had 
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reached a stage of breathless hush. Every moment 
that one run loomed bigger. The strain was beginning 
to tell upon the players. Arlie, between the inning 
halves, sat with his eyes half closed, the muscles of his 
mouth twitching. 

“Good work,” Jimmy whispered in his ear. 

He smiled absently, but answered not a word. 

An inning later, the score was still unchanged. 
Jimmy suddenly sat bolt upright as though an electric 
current had touched his spine. 

“Arlie hasn’t given them a hit yet,”’ he cried. 

In the excitement of the game nobody had noticed 
this save Buck. The coach favored the scorekeeper 
with a murderous glance. He wanted Arlie out there 
pitching for the game, with no thought in his mind of 
box-score records. 

“That Brockton guy’s only given us two hits,” he 
said. 

But an inning later the fact was plain, and could no 
longer be denied. Arlie was on his way to a no-hit 
game. 

“Any other Cromwell pitcher ever do it?” Jimmy 
asked. “No? Gosh, Arlie, if you can only turn the 
trick!” 

“Only six more men to get,” cried Dixie. 

“Get ’em,” came from Bagby. ‘Oh, boy! A no-hit 
game. Wouldn’t that look like something in the pa- 
pers to-morrow. It will go on the sport pages all over 
the country. Put it over, Arlie, and they’ll all know 
about Cromwell to-morrow.” 

Buck sighed under his breath. There was no sense 
in going against such a tide. 
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‘“How’s’'the arm?” he asked. “Strong?” 

The pitcher nodded. 

““Go ahead; shoot for it.” 

Arlie’s face went white. Jimmy’s heart missed half 
a dozen beats. 

The stand had awakened to how close Cromwell’s 
pitcher was to baseball’s Hall of Fame. A cheer 
greeted him as he went out to pitch the eighth, and 
grew in volume as the first batter fouled to Bagby. 
The next Brockton boy hit long and far, and an audible 
groan turned to a shriek as Cromwell's right fielder 
raced under the ball and pulled it down. And the next 
batter popped to Arlie himself. 

Cromwell’s song of triumph burst from the stands. 
The cheer leaders did not call for it. It was spon- 
taneous, impulsive, clarion. 

Jimmy sprang from the bench. ‘Only three more, 
Arlie; only three more.” 

The pitcher was trembling. Sitting next to him, 
Jimmy could feel the twitching of his arm, of his leg. 
The color that had gone from his face had not come 
back. Cromwell hitters went up to the plate and came 
back discomfited. Arlie paid no attention. His mind 
now was on only one thing. 

Bagby shook his shoulder. ‘‘Time to do it again. 
Last crack. We're with you. They won’t get a ball 
past us.” 

“Feed them that drop,” Dixie pleaded. ‘They 
can’t touch it.” 

“Easy,” said Buck. ‘Take your time and it’s all 
yours.” 
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Arlie stood up to shed his sweater. As ne stooped 
to throw the garment on the bench, his head came 
close to Jimmy’s. 

“Root for me,” he said. His voice vas hoarse. 

The pitcher got off to a bad start, and served 
two wide balls to the first batter. The next pitch 
"was over, and the batter drove a savage liner past 
Bagby. 

“Oh!” Jimmy moaned. 

But the hit was foul by inches. Then the batter hit 

eakly to the box, and was thrown out. 

Jimmy’s spirits soared. ‘“‘Only two more, Arlie,” 

e cried. His voice was drowned in the bedlam of the 
tands. The cheering had lost all order, all rhythm. 
t had become a frenzy of hope and expectation. 

Arlie was wiping his hands on his uniform as though 

ey were sweating. A Brockton boy, crouched at the 
late, moved a nervous bat and waited. The pitcher 
elivered the ball. 

The stands roared as wood met leather. The 
rounder went straight toward the second baseman. 

e dug it from the dirt, set himself, and threw the 

nner out. 

“Only one more!” It was Jimmy’s voice, lifted in 

shriek. 

The roaring of the stands was as the roaring of the 
ea. After the out, the infielders threw the ball 
round. Arlie walked halfway toward his catcher 
nd then walked back to the mound. 

“Can’t stand still,’ Buck muttered. ‘Keyed up 
oo high.” 
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Bagby threw the pitcher the ball. The cheering tap- 
ered off and died. A quiet, startling in its contrast to 
the tumult, settled over the field. Arlie, the ball 
against his breast, waited for his catcher’s sign. 

Buck was muttering again. “Kid, pitch right to him. 
You’re too nervous to try the corners. It’s your only 
chance.” 

Arlie seemed to have come to the same conclusion. 
One moment, stretched far back, he was poised; the 
next, the ball shot forward. The batter swung. 

Crack! 

“Right on the nose,”’ Buck sighed. He knew the 
sound. Something like a united sob came from the 
stands. The score book fell from Jimmy’s hand. 

The ball, on a line, had shot toward third. After- 
ward there were those who said it went so fast they 
did not see it. Dixie made a desperate sidelong plunge. 
‘he ball struck the frantic, outstretched fingers of his 
glove and then caromed off his hands and rolled into 
left field. The batter raced all the way to second. 

Half the stands were crying, “It’s a hit,”’ the other 
half were shouting, “It’s an error.” Jimmy’s eyes 
were blinded with a stinging mist. He rubbed the 
tears from his eyes, reached down for the score book, 
and stole a glance out at the field. Arlie stood there 
motionless now, looking over at the bench. 

“It’s an error,’ Jimmy said fiercely, and poised his 
pen to charge not a hit to the credit of the batter but 
an error to the discredit of Dixie. 

But something stopped the pen. He knew the rule 
observed by scorers everywhere—a ball, batted too 
hard to be handled cleanly, had to be charged as a 
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it, even though a fielder managed to get his hands 
pon it. 

But after all, it was entirely a matter of the score- 
eeper’s judgment. If he believed that Dixie should 
ave held the ball, or at least have knocked it down 
nd have thrown the runner out at first, then the third 
aseman should be charged with an error and Arlie 
iven credit for a no-hit game. Just one little mark in 
he book and Arlie would have his honor. 

“It’s an error,” Jimmy told himself again. 

But still the pen did not move to write it so. The 
stands were still in turmoil. 

“Arlie’d never forgive me,” Jimmy toid himself 
miserably. 

“Root for me,” the pitcher had pleaded. Hit or 
error? ‘he pen shook in Jimmy’s grasp. So easy to 
mark it as his longings dictated, and yet He had 
been trusted. Buck had told him that he held the 
srecords in his hands. But an error meant so little to 
Dixie, and a no-hit game meant so much to Arlie. He 
fhad asked Arlie to be his roommate. Perhaps, if he 
agave the pitcher the benefit of the doubt But the 
scoring rules laid down the law that, in case of doubt, 
the batter was always to be credited with a hit. 

‘“‘They—they trusted me to do it right,” Jimmy said 
in a choking voice. 

A yelp from the stands brought his eyes back to the 
field. The Cromwell nine was running in; the game 
was over. He heard someone say Arlie had made a 
quick throw to second and had caught the runner nap- 
ping off the bag. Then the nine was clamoring around 
the bench. 
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“What was it?” Arlie demanded. 

“T__” Jimmy wet his lips—‘‘I had to score it as a 
hit. It was too hard a ball for Dixie to handle.” 

“Shucks!? Dixie said in disgust; “I was hoping I 
had mussed it up for an error.” 

They did not question his judgment. Jimmy’s heart 
swelled. Yet he was afraid to look at Arlie. Now, 
at last, he marked the hit, and the out that had fol- 
lowed it, and remained bent over the score book for a 
long time. When he looked up, the pitcher was on his 
way to the gym, surrounded by a crowd of admirers 
who had come tumbling out of the stands. 

“Tough on Arlie,”’ said Buck. 

“Tough?” Jimmy demanded bitterly. “How 
tough do you think it was on me?” 

“Kid,” said the coach who understood, ‘“‘a square 
guy always marks ’em as he sees ’em.”’ 

Jimmy closed the book and left the bench. For the 
first time that season he regretted he had worn a uni- 
form; it would have been so much easier to have 
slipped away to his dormitory room. But he had to 
change his clothes. He opened the gym door and 
went in. 

The players seemed to have forgotten that they had 
won the game. They were still talking of how close 
Arlie had come to what no other Cromwell pitcher had 
ever accomplished. Every word stabbed him. He 
noticed that, in all the buzz of talk, Arlie was silent 
and thoughtful. That stabbed him even harder. He 
hurried out of his uniform and into his street clothes, 
and moved toward the door. 

“Wait for me, Jimmy,” Arlie called. 
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» He waited outside because he could not bear to 
linger in the dressing room. What Arlie would say to 
him he did not know. The decision had rested with 
him—hit or error—and he had decided against his 
friend. What a fine turn for friendship to take! 

Five minutes later Arlie came out. There was a 
peculiarly dreamy expression on his face. 

“You spoke to me about rooming together next 
year,” he said. “Still feel that way? Then let’s 
hustle over to the office and put in a claim for that big 
corner room on the second floor before somebody beats 
us to it. That room would be peachy.” 

Jimmy was bewildered. “You mean you'll room 
with me after—after £ 

“Just for that reason,” Arlie said softly. “I was 
afraid to take a chance on you, Jimmy. If I had to 
go through a year of studying, living, getting up and 
going to bed in the same room with a fellow who did 
nothing but ‘yes’ me, and agree with me, and salve me, 
I’d want to murder him. I want a friend I can de- 
pend on to stand by me when I’m right and tell me 
bluntly when I’m wrong. After to-day, Jimmy, I 
haven’t any doubts. You'll mark them as you see 
them, as Buck would say. You’re there. You'll do. 

Let’s hustle and get that room.” 


“BAWLER OUT” AND “NIMBLE-FEET” . 


BY WILLIAM HEYLIGER 


HE football season was over—the last game 

had been played. Basketball had not yet be- 

gun the hectic run of its schedule. Perry 

King, at his desk in Home Room 13 of the Northfield 
High School, sighed dolefully. 

“Might as well be a hermit,” he reflected. ‘There 
won’t be enough excitement for what’s left of this 
semester to muss a fellow’s hair.” 

But Perry was wrong. Life had a way of bobbing 
up with unexpected surprises. Three days later, Frank 
Baldwin, president of the Northfield Congress—in 
another school the body might have been termed the 
Student Council—resigned with the announcement that 
his family was moving from town. And the school, 
aroused from its quiet, found itself confronted with 
the duty of electing someone to fill his place. 

‘‘Praska!” cried Perry. ‘Room 13 wants George 
Praska. Nothing to it but Praska. Might as well 
hold the election at once and get it over with. 
Praska !” 

If Perry’s plan had been to stampede the school for 
his candidate, he almost succeeded. The cry was taken 
up in the halls. Northfield remembered how, under 
Praska’s leadership, the school had marched to the 
City Hall and had had muddy Nelson Avenue im- 
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roved. Perry, flushed and excited, buttonholed Lit- 
tlefield in the doorway of the physics laboratory. 

“If we can get that election called at once,” he said, 
“Praska will go over without opposition. And then 
we'll have a Room 13 fellow bossing the whole show. 
Room 13 has three votes in the Congress—yours, 
Praska’s and mine. I'll make a motion to hold the 
lection at once. You and Praska will vote for it. 
We'll pick up enough support from other members of 
he Congress to jam the motion through. If you ask 
e, I'll say that it will be pretty work.” 

But student participation in the government of 
orthfield High had endowed many of the body with 
sense of values, a gravity of thought, and perception 
f responsibility. Littlefield, instead of giving of 
parks of enthusiasm, grew sober. His eyebrows drew 
own in a frown. 

“T don’t like that,” he said. ‘“‘And I know Praska 
pwouldn’t be a party toit. It’s not Praska’s style.” 

“Do you think the school could get anybody better 
than Praska?’’ Perry demanded hotly. 

“No. But rushing through an election just to seat 
sour own candidate would make a bad precedent. This 
year it would give us Praska. But how about next 
year, or the year after? We've got to think of the 
school. You and Praska and I will be through here in 
a year or so, but the school will be here long after 
we're out. That’s what counts—not to-morrow, but a 
long line of to-morrows.” 

Perry was silent. ‘I guess you’re right,” he said at 
last. Littlefield flashed him a look of approval. The 
abrupt manner in which he had surrendered an un- 
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sound theory was indication of what Northfield was — 
doing for its young citizens. 

But though Perry had surrendered, he could not 
stifle a secret regret. He had developed an uncanny 
knack of interpreting popular sentiment. The sharp 
brain, functioning above his thin, bony body, seemed 
able to read what a group might be thinking. He 
knew that, at the moment, Praska was the choice of the 
school. But the moment would pass. Other candi- 
dates would be brought forward—it was in the nature 
of things that this should happen. And shrewd instinct 
told him that certainty passed out of an election once 
the friends of rival candidates began to run main is- 
sues up obscure and unexpected bypaths. 

In due time the Northfield Congress met and pro- 
mulgated its findings. Nominations, the Congress 
ordered, must be made from the home rooms; and 
each home room was limited to one choice. The 
names of candidates, the decree ran, would be placed 
on the ballot in alphabetical order, and the Congress 
would supervise the election. Five days were given in 
which to make nominations. 

Room 13 promptly nominated Praska. Three other 
home rooms promptly endorsed him. Then came a 
halt. Perry went scouting to learn the reason. 

“Opposition,” he reported to Littlefield. 

Littlefield scowled. ‘‘Where?” 

“The girls.” 

Next day, one of the girls’ home rooms nominated 
Lee Merritt, who was serving as a member of the 
Congress. 

In Room 13 there were outbursts of mirth. Ham- 
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mond, the captain of the eleven, was convulsed with 
laughter. 

“You don’t mean that they’ve named old ‘Nimble- 
feet’ Merritt ?” 

Perry nodded. 

“Why, all that fellow can dois dance. That’s where 
he got his nickname. What did he ever do for the 
school ?” 

“He was chairman of the committee that gave the 
Thanksgiving Day entertainment,” said Littlefield. 

Hammond snorted. ‘He had a good live com- 
mittee. The committee members did the work and 
saved his bacon. He’s a fusser with the girls, and 
that’s the only place he shines.” 

“Yes,” Perry said slowly; “and there are four hun- 
dred and fifty girls in Northfield and about three hun- 
dred and fifty fellows. He’s the best dancer in the 
school, and the girls crowd each cther for a chance to 
be his partner. He has a way with them. There’s no 
getting away from that. He’s popular with them. 
You can’t get away from that. And if they really get 
behind old ‘Nimble-feet,’ they’ve got the votes.” 

“Who,” said Littlefield, ‘‘who sprung his nomina- 
tion?” 

“T don’t know. But Betty Lawton is helping his 
candidacy.” 

Littlefield gave a low whistle of consternation. 
Betty Lawton was, without question, the leading spirit 
in the girls’ rooms. 

“Confound girls, anyway,’ Hammond said bitterly. 

The following morning two more of the girls’ rooms 

-eame out for Merritt. Betty Lawton’s influence was 
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showing its strength. In a corner of the cafeteria, 
Perry, Hammond, and Littlefield held a council of 
gloom. 

‘If the worst comes to the worst,”’ Littlefield said, 
‘we might try stuffing the ballot boxes.” 

“No crooked work at Northfield,’ Perry said 
sharply. 

Littlefield gave him a glance of scorn. ‘Did you 
think I meant it? Of course there’s nothing crooked 
at Northfield.” 

But there was. Just before classes were dismissed 
that afternoon, the news spread through the school 
that money had been stolen from three clothing lockers 
on the first floor. 

In the auditorium, the following morning, Mr. Rue, 
the principal, faced the students with unwonted 
gravity. 

‘“‘As a rule,” he said, “the faculty prefers to have 
matters of ordinary interest to Northfield announceé 
by duly elected officials of the student body. We like 
to see Northfield citizens function intelligently for 
themselves. But the matter that must come before you 
this morning is of such extraordinary character that I 
deem it best to handle it myself. 

“Three of the clothing lockers were rifled yester- 
day, and money was stolen from all three. Fortu- 
nately, the amounts taken were small; but that does not 
lessen the seriousness of the occurrence. All of us, 
alive to the best interests of Northfield, have been 
asking, in our hearts, one question. Was this thing 
done by a citizen of Northfield? I can tell you that it 
was not. 
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“We have definitely established the fact that some 
outsider entered the school, committed the thefts, and 
left. However, there is an aspect to the case that must 
give us pause. The intruder did not force a door or 
break a lock. Each locker that was robbed had been 
left open. This was, in itself, a frank and careless 
invitation to loss. . 

“To this extent Northfield has been guilty of poor 
citizenship. Good citizenship writes as its cardinal 
virtue obedience to law. The law calls for clothing 
lockers to be kept locked. The person who com- 
mitted the thefts broke the moral law and the law of 
organized society. The students who left their lock- 
ers invitingly open broke the law of the school. No 
bank leaves its money out on the sidewalk. Such a con- 
dition would be akin to tempting people to steal. The 
giver of a bribe is as guilty as the taker; and he who 
by carelessness tempts another to commit a theft is as 
guilty, in the larger meaning, as the one who steals. 

‘“‘We must have no more of this laxness at North- 
field. Last night we got into touch with every mem- 
ber of our Congress. The school day has hardly 
begun, but the Congress has already met, and is or- 
ganized to handle the situation. A ‘Safety Com- 
mittee’ has been organized with Mr. Lee Merritt as 
chairman; and it will have Room B-2 in the basement 
as its headquarters. This committee will patrol all 
corridors, and will test lockers during the day to see 
that they are kept locked. If a locker is found open, 
a warning slip will be left on the knob. A second slip 
will be left for the second offense. But if a locker is 
found open for the third time, everything in it will be 
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taken to the committee room and the owner will have 
to identify his property in order to get it back. 

“The members of this committee will wear arm 
bands, and on each band will be two letters—‘S’ and 
‘C.” Their authority, where open lockers are found, 
is to be accepted by the school. I am sorry that the 
Congress has had to name such a committee. — It 
should not be necessary for us to police ourselves. 
The Congress asks me to inform you that the com- 
mittee will be disbanded just as soon as Northfield 
shows that it is capable of obeying its own laws with- 
out supervision.” 

The school filed soberly from the auditorium; but 
once in the corridors the walls echoed a medley of ex- 
cited debate and speculation. Back in Room 13, Mr. 
Banning, teacher of civics and leader of the room, 
held his boys while waiting for the next period bell. 

“T think,” he said, “that Room 13 has a represen- 
tative on the Safety Committee.” 

Perry King arose. ‘I’m on the committee. We 
won't have our arm bands until to-morrow.” 

“Can’t do anything in this school,” little Johnny 
Dunn chortled, ‘without Room 13 having a finger in 
the pie.” 

“Let Room 13 keep its hands clean by not making 
it necessary to be reported by the Safety Committee,” 
Perry said savagely. Plainly he was chewing some 
cud of bitter reflection. Mr. Banning looked at him 
in surprise. Littlefield nudged Hammond. 

‘“Something’s gone wrong,” he observed wisely. 
“T’ll bet it has something to do with the election.” 

It did have something to do with the election. 
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Twice, before the period bell rang, Perry tried to catch 
Praska’s eye; later, there was no chance to overtake 
him in the orderly lines out in the hall. During the 
morning he heard that one more room had declared 
for Praska. That was good. The information was 
followed by the announcement that the two remain- 
ing rooms—a girls’ room and Merritt’s own home 
room—had taken a stand for the rival candidate 
whose specialty was dancing. Perry’s face grew long. 
He counted the minutes until noon, and then hastened 
down to the cafeteria. Praska was eating at a corner 
table. 

“Speed it up,” Perry said. “I want to talk to you, 
and I can’t do it here. There’s too big a crowd.” He 
got a tray and brought his own meal back to the table. 
“I’ve got an earful for you,” he added, ‘‘and don’t 
make any mistake about that.” 

Twenty minutes later, on the quiet landing of a 
little-used rear stairway, the earful was duly delivered. 

“Four home rooms have declared for you,” Perry 
said, ‘“‘and four have declared for Merritt. Of course, 
the fact that a home room endorses a candidate doesn’t 
mean that the other fellow won’t get any votes from 
that room. You'll get everything in your room; Mer- 
ritt will get everything in his. But in the other rooms 
that endorsed Merritt, you got some votes, and he got 
some votes in the rooms that endorsed you. A room 
endorsement is simply a majority opinion. It doesn’t 
bind the fellows who voted against the majority to 
swing into line and make the choice unanimous.” 

Praska smiled his slow smile. ‘‘Why get excited 
about that?” 
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“Four rooms against four rooms,” said Perry. 
“The girls’ rooms have the most votes. They’re going 
to control this election.” 

“Why shouldn’t they, if they have the most votes?” 

“But ‘Nimble-feet’ Merritt is chairman of the 
Safety Committee.”’ 

There was something in the way the sentence was 
said that brought Praska’s brows together in a frown. 
Plainly his friend was hinting at something queer— 
but he could not follow him. ‘‘What of that?’ he 
asked at last. 

“Oh, you ninny,” Perry said pityingly. ‘“‘Can’t you 
see what’s going to happen? By and by, some of the 
girls will leave their lockers open for the third time. 
Their things will be brought down to the committee 
room. And what will ‘Nimble-feet’ do? Will he 
make them toe the mark? He will not. He'll apolo- 
gize to them for making them come down and they’ll 
go away figuring that he’s just the nicest fellow in 
Northfield. What chance will you have against that?” 

Praska’s face was grave. “You mean Merritt will 
use the Safety Committee as part of his campaign?” 

“No; no.’ Perry was impatient. ‘He won’t be 
able to do anything else. It’s his way. He always 
gushes over a girl. And members of the committee, 
that the whole school know are for you, will have to 
play along as he plays or your election is gone.”’ 

They looked into each other’s eyes as men do who 
seek to read each other’s souls. Praska was the first 
to speak. 

“Let’s go back,” he said, and started down the stairs. 

Perry sighed. The interview had not gone as he 
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had counted. He had come there to warn Praska of 
the defeat that lay ahead; to tell him A chill of 
doubt stabbed at him and he grew icy with apprehen- 
sion. As he started to follow, his steps were slow, his 
feet were heavy. 

“Praska stooping to that,” he said in a whisper. 
“TI can’t believe it.” 

And then Praska turned and came back up the stairs. 
In his eyes now was a look of pain as though the thing 
that brought him back might hurt; but his jaw was 
squared. 

“Perry,” he said rapidly, after the fashion of one 
who seeks to get an unpleasant duty over with, ‘‘the 
presidency of the Congress is the greatest honor that 
Northfield can give. It’s a big temptation, but 
Oh, we got to play the game. If I thought that a 
single vote came to me because some friend in Room 
13 let things slide and winked at You know what 
Mr. Rue said this morning about open lockers. Bad 
citizenship! We can’t stand for that. I don’t care 
how many votes u 

Perry gave a cry of understanding. ‘You mean 
you think I’m going to do ‘Nimble-feet’s’ stunt and 
play for votes?” 

“TIsn’t that what you were trying to tell me?” 

“You poor prune! I wanted you to see what you 
were up against. I wanted to tell you that I was go- 
ing to treat everybody who came down to the com- 
mittee room without gloves. I was trying to tell you 
I was just about going to lose you that election.” 

‘And I thought it was the other thing,” said Praska. 

Perry was going to announce what he had believed, 
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but stifled the words before they were uttered. Some- 
how, the thought itself seemed to carry a sting of in- 
sult. After a moment his lips twisted into a crooked 
smile. 

‘“«‘T would rather be right than be president.’ Reg- 
ular Henry Clay stuff. Remember when we first heard 
that saying of Clay’s? Back in the eighth grade of 
grammar school. It didn’t mean much then; but Mr. 
Banning said something about it last week. I'll tell 
the world he drove it home to me.” 

“Tt’s the spirit of America,” Praska said passioa- 
ately. And Perry wondered how he could ever have 
dreamed that Praska would sell his ideals for an 
honor. 

There are, in every school, a shiftless few who can- 
not be touched by the finer things and who take their 
responsibilities lightly. Close on their heels tread the 
laggards, the thoughtless and indifferent. Northfield 
was no exception to the common rule. And so it came 
to pass that before many days lockers were being 
emptied by the Safety Committee, and uneasy and 
blustering students were coming down to Room B-2 
to claim their temporarily confiscated belongings. 

It was in Room B-2 that Perry’s scathing tongue 
won for him the nickname of the “‘Bawler Out.” 

“Why,” said Littlefield in admiration, “‘you never 
heard such dressing downs in your life. To hear that 
long-legged bantam talk, you'd think he was the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the Supreme Court 
rolled into one. Half the fellows who go down there 
could squeeze his ear and make him dance to their 
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music; but they take what he has to say and walk out 
like tame ducks.” 

Friend or mere acquaintance—it was all the same to 
Perry. He had been placed in power to see that a 
necessary and vital law was obeyed. He recognized 
no other creed. Those who came to wheedle grew 
abashed before his indignant glare. A few came to 
threaten, only to become silent under his withering 
indignation. He knew neither fear nor favor, excuse 
nor extenuation. Northfield had soiled itself through 
contact with a thief. It was never to happen again. 
Soft words had no power, friendship no appeal, to 
turn him from that. 

Between times he found occasion to campaign for 
Praska. One boy whom he had flayed in the morning, 
he approached for support in the afternoon. The 
student eyed him coldly. 

“You were certainly around when nerve was given 
out,” he commented. ‘A few hours ago you scalped 
me; now you’re asking for favors.” 

“What do you want me to be,” Perry demanded, 
“a Northfield fellow or a trimmer?” 

The student flushed. ‘A Northfield fellow,” he 
said after a moment. “I wouldn’t promise to vote 
for Praska; but I haven’t promised to vote for Mer- 
ritt, either.” 

Merritt, on the other hand, took his duties with 
light ease. During his periods of patrol, he walked 
the corridors faithfully; but there were times when 
Room B-2 did not see him for an entire day and the 
committee took care of itself. When he would come 
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in, he would always wear an air of busy importance. 
He would glance briefly through the record book, sign 
the reports that others had prepared, and then he was 
gone. 

“Good work,” he would say from the doorway. 
“Somebody had better stay on deck. That stuff we 
took out of locker 136—Morris will be down looking 
for that this afternoon. Somebody’ll have to be here 
to give it to him.” 

Perry regarded him with sour disfavor. 

The campaign ran on and grew feverish with the 
days. ‘Twice the auditorium was given over to polit- 
ical mass meetings—once so that Merritt’s friends 
could plead his case, again so that Praska’s adherents 
could advance his claims. Neither Betty Lawton nor 
Perry were among the orators. Perry was down in 
Room B-2 doing work that had to be done. Betty 
was in the assembly, merely a listener, but she ap- 
plauded each speaker who said a good word for Mer- 
ritt. Littlefield, who was watching her narrowly, saw 
that. 

It was after the meeting called to help him that 
Merritt made one of his brief visits to the headquart- 
ers of the Safety Committee. He had been praised 
for the sharp manner in which the committee was 
supervising the lockers; his spirit had expanded mel- 
lowly under the tide of approval. No doubt he 
thought he had earned all the good things that had 
been said of him. And while he was in the committee 
room making his perfunctory examination of the re- 
cords, a girl from the junior class came in to claim 
articles that had been removed from her open locker. 
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Merritt sprang nimbly to his feet. ‘Miss Hunt! 
I’m sorry you have had to come down here. Has it 
inconvenienced you? Really, I could have taken care 
of this if you had let me know. We had to take them; 
no way out of it. It’s a school order. You'll keep 
your locker closed hereafter, won’t you? Going right 
upstairs?” 

“Yes; Betty Lawton is waiting for me.” In fact, 
Betty stood in the doorway. 

“Let me carry them for you,” Merritt said quickly, 
and draped the girl’s coat over his arm. Chatting and 
laughing he led the way from the room. 

Perry, who had seen it all, made a bow to an imag- 
inary visitor. ‘Oh, Miss Dillpickle! What an out- 
rage that your own things should have been taken from 
your own locker. I am humiliated that this should 
have happened to you. Of course, the school says you 
deserve this punishment, but what’s good citizenship 
between friends?’ He kicked over the chair that 
Merritt had just vacated. ‘Of all the rot,” he said 
in disgust. . 

But calling Merritt’s methods names did not min- 
imize their danger to Praska. Here was a girl of- 
fender who had been treated apologetically, and 
another girl who had witnessed the deference that she 
had been shown. They would spread a report of Mer- 
ritt’s consideration through the girls’ home rooms. 
And with Betty Lawton telling it 

Perry waited glumly until another member of the 
committee came to relieve him. This was Wednesday. 
The election was to be held Friday. All day to-mor- 
row for the telling of a sympathetic story of what a 
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thoughtful, engaging young man Lee Merritt was. 
All of Friday, until the hour of the election, for the 
story to be told and retold. If Merritt had been de- 
liberately seeking votes through his connection with 
the Safety Committee, Perry might have found a say- 
age joy in counter-plotting; but Merritt, who could 
find so little time for his committee chairmanships, 
seemed innocently unaware of the strength he was 
building up behind his gallantries. Perry shook his 
head helplessly and went upstairs. 

The hour was well on toward four o’clock; yet, by 
rare good luck, he met Praska going out the school 
door. Perry was nothing if not curious. 

“What kept you so late?” 

“Room 13 is turning out an election circular to- 
morrow. They asked me to wait while they got up 
the copy. Johnnie Baffin owns a small printing press; 
some of the fellows are going around there to-night, 
and after Johnnie sticks the type they’re going to print 
the job.” 

‘Funny I wasn’t told about that,’’ Perry said with 
a shaft of jealousy. 

“One thing at a time,”’ Praska said. ‘You're mak- 
ing a job of the Safety Committee.” 

Perry’s face lengthened. He told of what had hap- 
pened in Room B-2—told it bitterly, for he was sore 
in spirit. Praska looked past him, a far-away stare in 
his eyes, as though in the distance he saw visions of 
strength and truth. 

‘Betty Lawton and every girl in Northfield,” he 
said at last, “is a citizen of Northfield. That’s the 
thing to remember. They're just as proud of North- 
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field as the rest of us. They’re just as much interested 
in the school as any fellow. Of course, girls expect 
fellows to be nice to them, but I don’t think they look 
for it, or want it, at the price of something big.” 

“Big what?” Perry demanded. 

“Northfield citizenship,” Praska answered. ‘‘Not 
the make-believe kind; the real thing.” 

Perry sniffed. ‘You wouldn’t say that if you saw 
the way those two girls acted to-day.” 

“Maybe they naven’t thought of it from the right 
angle. Maybe they just accepted what Merritt did as 
the courtesy a fellow would naturally show a girl. 
Down in my heart I believe they’re just as much alive 
to the real things as any of us are. I think they'd be 
insulted if they thought the school had one line of 
treatment for the boy citizens and another for the girl. 
I think they want to play the big game with us, and 
that they’re ready to play it with us. I think they’re 
eager and willing to take the knocks that go with the 
big game. They’re not asking to be babied. They’re 
<itizens; and the fellow who refuses to judge them as 
citizens belittles tem and belittles the school.” 

Perry had listened with a rising color in his cheeks. 
At the end, he shook his head as though breaking away 
from a charm of words. 

“‘Wouldn’t it be fine for the-school if things ran like 
that?” he asked wistfully. 

Praska was disappointed. ‘‘You’re one of ‘those 
who thinks a girl has to be babied ?” 

“The bulk of ‘Nimble-feet’ Merritt’s support is 
coming from the girls’ home rooms,”’ Perry said prac- 
tically. It was an argument that admitted of no an- 
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swer. He trudged off and left Praska there star- 
ing into the distance as though he still saw a vision. 

Next morning the circulars that had been run off on 
Johnnie Baffin’s press made their appearance in the 
school. Perry read one with interest: 


GEORGE PRASKA 
ROOM I3 ASKS YOU TO ELECT HIM ON HIS RECORD 


You will vote a prepared ballot for President of the Congress. 

Why? 

Because George Praska fought for a prepared ballot last fall in 
Room 13 elections. The principle for which he fought was sound. 
Every home room in Northfield has adopted it. 


You won't have to wade across muddy Nelson Avenue hereafter. 
Why? 


Because George Praska led Northfield to the City Hall and 
had the street improved. 


A VOTE FOR PRASKA 
Is 
A VOTE FOR PROGRESS 


“That,” said Littlefield over his shoulder, “is what 


I call a mighty fine campaign document. It ought to 
swing this election.” 


“Who wrote it?” Perry asked. 

“I did,” Littlefield said modestly. ‘Don’t you like 

tt” 
Perry liked it immensely. The more he thought of 

it, the more its arguments seemed conclusive and 

sweeping. Coming the day before the election, it 

would rivet attention on the candidates and their 
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known capabilities. Later, in physics, when his mind 
should have been dissecting some problems that had to 
do with the energy of steam, his imagination was cap- 
tivated by pictures of signs that the school would find 
on Nelson Avenue next morning. He intended to 
erect them. He even knew how the signs would look: 
“Thank Praska for a Clean Street.’ That, he told 
himself proudly, would be a knockout, the last straw, 
the winning hit, the grand finale that would bring home 
the bacon. 

At noon, after eating, he went outdoors to decide 
just where the signs should go. On the outdoor steps 
he paused. Merritt was on the sidewalk, the center 
of a group of eagerly questioning girls. He held in 
his hand one of the Praska circulars and was talking 
lightly. Some of his audience began to laugh. 

“Isn’t that perfectly ridiculous,” came a clear 
soprano voice. Perry turned on his heels and re- 
entered the school. He was in no mood to go back to 
Room 13. It was not his hour for Safety Committee 
duty; yet a sort of restlessness led him down to Room 
B-2. The committee quarters were deserted. Cloth- 
ing, in neat piles over in a corner, told him that some 
lockers had been cleaned out that day. He began to 
look through the slips on the desk. George Hartford, 
Frank Mason, Elizabeth Lawton Even as his 
eyes opened wide, there was a sound from the hall, a 
patter of feet on the floor, and then a voice. 

“Oh, Perry, won’t you please let me have my things? 
I’m in an awful hurry.” 

For just a moment Perry hesitated. Temptation to 
make political capital of the situation touched him— 
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he who had vowed to handle the work with honor. 
This girl was a leader. She could influence votes. 
And, then the temptation was gone, routed before his 
feeling for a higher duty and the stern necessity of 
upholding a Northfield ideal. Slowly he took from 
the desk the paper that bore her name. 

“Won't you sit down?” he said. 

She looked at him in surprise. ‘But I’m in a hurry.” 

‘“‘That’s twice to-day you’ve been in a hurry. The 
first time when you were so much in a hurry that you 
forgot to protect your locker. The doctors say that 
hurry kills people. You don’t want to die young, do 
you?” 

She thought for a moment that he was joking; but 
the look on his face dispelled that theory. A judge, 
sentencing a prisoner to death, could not have been 
more serious. His voice carried a solemnity that made 
her uneasy. She did not mean to do it—and yet she 
sank into the chair toward which he had motioned. 

“Socially, Miss Lawton,” he said, “it is always a 
pleasure to meet you. But I do not care to meet you 
under the circumstances that prevail to-day. You have 
left a locker open. Because you and others are care- 
less, one student had to give up part of a study period 
to patrol your corridor, to take your things out, and 
to bring them here for safe keeping. I have to stay 
here too, to give them back to you when you get ready 
to come for them. Do you think it fair that your 
carelessness should make extra work for others? You 
may be waited on at home; I have nothing to say about 
that. But you can’t expect to have people pick up 
and carry for you here. It isn’t the Northfield spirit.’*, 
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An angry spot of red had begun to burn in the girl’s 
cheeks. 

“I came for my clothing,” she said icily; ‘not to be 
lectured by you.” 

“No,” Perry said. ‘You came here convicted of 
bad citizenship. We can’t pass bad citizenship over 
with a smile. It’s too serious. If you object to getting 
both clothing and the truth at the same time, you can 
go to Mr. Rue’s office and complain.” 

The girl half rose from her chair, and then dropped 
back. She bit her lips. This tall, thin monster who 
stood before her with the austere gravity of an ex- 
ecutioner had all the best of it. She could not go to 
the principal’s office without having to explain there 
how her locker had come to be open. Better a session 
with Perry than a session with Mr. Rue. She leaned 
back in the chair, turned her eyes toward the door 
leading to the hall, and began to hum. 

Perry went over to the clothing and brought back 
one of the piles. ‘‘Personal belongings must be iden- 
tified before surrender,” he said. ‘‘One silk handbag.” 

The girl continued to stare out of the door. 

“Not identified,” said Perry. ‘‘We’ll put that aside. 
It must belong to somebody else.” 

Betty sprang to her feet. ‘“‘That’s mine. My 
initials are inside. My mother gave me that last 
Christmas.” 

“You must value it,’ Perry observed, “to throw it 
in an open locker and leave it there.” 

The girl’s cheeks were burning. ‘‘I won’t stay here 
to be insulted.” 

“You wouldn’t be here at all if you obeyed the 
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Northfield laws. One fur hat and one coat trimmed 
with fur.” 

“Mine,” Betty snapped. ‘‘My name’s stamped on 
the hat lining, and one of my notebooks is in the right- 
hand coat pocket.” 

“One vanity case, one pair of gloves with a hole in 
one finger.”’ 

“You needn’t criticize my gloves,”’ the girl cried an- 
grily. 

“T wouldn’t know anything about them if they 
hadn’t been brought here,” Perry reminded her. 

She wanted to walk out, to leave her belongings 
there, to turn an outraged back upon him and leave 
him to a hollow triumph. But, somehow, even in her 
wrath, she felt a compelling, arresting force that would 
not let her go. He was gathering up the clothing, pil- 
ing it neatly, and she walked toward him tight-lipped, 
to take what was hers. He did not push it to her 
across the desk. 

“It’s worse for a girl to be careless,” he said, “than 
it is for a fellow. People expect a girl to be orderly. 
If she isn’t orderly, what kind of home will she have 
after she’s married? Everything will be upset. I’d 
think about that, Miss Lawton,” he said gravely, and 
held the pile toward her. 

She snatched it from him. ‘The ‘Bawler Out’! 
Her voice shook. ‘No wonder they call you that. 
Bawler Out! They ought to call you a tyrant.” 

‘And a girl like you,” said Perry, “who’s a leader, 
ought to stand with the law of Northfield and not 
against it.”’ 

A stamp of her foot, a toss of a raven-black head, 
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something that sounded like a cry of protest, and she 
was gone. Carefully, methodically, Perry wrote on 
the slip the date when the things taken from the locker 
had been claimed. Under this he signed his name with 
curious deliberation. 

Upstairs, in one of the corridors, he met Littlefield. 
“Seen Praska?”’ he asked. 

Littlefield shook his head. 

“If you see him Perry paused a moment. 
“Tell him Betty Lawton came to Room B-2 for her 
clothing. Tell him he’s licked to a frazzle. He'll 
understand.” 

Leaving the basement of the school, Betty Lawton 
did not go directly to her own home room. She had 
begun to cry, and had then dried her tears with the re- 
solve that nothing Perry King could do or say would 
make her cry. But her eyes were red, and she did not 
want to take this tell-tale sign back where others could 
see it. | 
She was in one of the rear corridors, between a win- 
dow and the foot of a side stairway. Two boys began 
to descend the stairs. She walked to the window, 
turned her back, and looked toward the outdoors as 
though absorbed in something she saw. But the first 
words she heard caught her attention. 

“Perry King!” came a voice. “He’s nothing but a 
bag of wind. Likes to hear himself talk.” 

“T don’t think you’ve got him sized up right,” came 
an answer. 

“T didn’t know you were in love with him. You 
wanted to beat him up after the dressing down he gave 
you in the Safety Committee room.” 
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“Well, I’ve changed my mind about that. He came 
to me that same day and began to urge me to consider 
Praska for President of the Congress. ‘You've got a 
fine nerve,’ I told him, ‘to ask favors from me after 
what you said to me to-day.’ He came right back at 
me. ‘What do you want me to be,’ he asked, ‘a trim- 
mer or a Northfield fellow?’ There’s a whole lot in 
that. If he had wanted to trim he could have made 
a lot of votes for Praska; and I'll bet a gold mine he’s 
lost Praska votes by the way he’s bawled out fellows. 
But that’s Perry. He’s for the school, and nothing 
else matters. I'll bet if Praska got nailed with an open 
locker he’d bawl him out as hard as he’d hand it to 
you or me.” 

The footsteps went along the corridor, turned a 
corner, and were swallowed in a host of other sounds. 
By and by, across the willful face of Betty Lawton, a 
new expression began to find its way. He had spoken 
of the Northfield spirit. ‘“‘You can’t,’’ he had said, 
‘pass bad citizenship over with a smile.’’ And he had 
added something that gave her pause the longer she 
thought of it. A leader ought to stand for the law 
of Northfield and not against it. He had called her a 
leader—and in the same breath had condemned her. 
All at once a new and strange respect for this monster, 
this bawler out, began to run through her veins. 

Presently she was stirred to action. Going to her 
locker, she hung up her clothing and carefully locked 
the door. As she turned away she saw Merritt. Sud- 
denly she was moved to try a strange conclusion. 

‘‘Lee,”’ she called as she reached his side, ‘‘my locker 
was emptied by the committee.” 
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~“Gosh,” he said. “Isn’t that tough luck? You girls 
who forget to turn a key will get into trouble. When 
did it happen?” 

“This morning some time.” 

“I wish you had told me sooner. I might have been 
able to fix it up for you at once. Wait here. I'll go 
down and get your things.”’ 

“You needn’t,” she said in a voice that baffled him. 
“I got them a little while ago from Perry King.” As 
she went to her home room with the red now gone 
from her eyes, her heels seemed to tap out “‘bad citi- 
zenship, bad citizenship” on the floor. Merritt had 
tried to smooth things for her; Perry had called her 
strictly to account. As between the two her choice 
ran to the sturdy, uncompromising viewpoint that gave 
no favors and asked none. 

Yet, after a time, she was conscious of a vague dis- 
quietude. Suppose Praska, confronted with complaint 
of Perry’s methods, should try to pour an unctuous oil 
of insincerity upon the troubled water. Her mouth 
grew thin-lipped again, as it had done earlier that day 
down in Room B-2. She had tested Merritt by the 
light that Perry King had given her. Now she would 
test Praska. 

She did not come upon him until just before school 
closed for the day. They met outside Mr. Rue’s office 
to which both had gone on errands. 

“George,” she said boldly, “Perry King is one of 
your chief lieutenants, isn’t he?” 

“Yes; he is.” 

“I had to go to the Safety Committee room to-day 
to claim some clothing. You know what the school 
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calls him—the ‘Bawler Out.’ Do you think he ought 
to talk to a girl the same way he talks to a boy?” 

“IT have nothing to do with the Safety Committee, 
Betty.” 

She felt a stirring of regret. In her present mood 
she wanted to encounter the strength of a leader with 
the courage to stand for his convictions. Praska she 
thought was trimming. 

“Never mind that,” she said. “I know you’re not 
on the committee. But you’re running for office, and 
Perry is one of your chief supporters. You know 
what he’s been doing in Room B-2. The whole school 
knows. Do you believe in his talking to a girl like 
that?” 

“T believe,” Praska said slowly, “that if a girl and 
a fellow are to be equal in their citizenship, they must 
be equal in their responsibility. Perry wasn’t insult- 
ing, was he?” 

““N—no, not exactly. He hurt my feelings.” 

“Perhaps you hurt his feelings by breaking a North- 
field law. Did you leave your locker open?” 

SV GGL 

“Then Perry did what I would have done had I been 
in his place.”’ 

At that moment the message that Perry had sent 
to him ran through Praska’s mind—‘licked to a fraz- 
zle.” A wry smile twisted his lips even as he bowed 
and took a step past the girl. 

But she stopped him with a quick little gesture, half 
imperative, half entreating. 

“George,” she said, “I’ve been doing some campaign 
work for Lee Merritt, but I’ve seen some things to- 
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day that have changed my mind. You never met my 
Uncle Bob, did you? He’s captain of a steamer that 
runs to South America. He says no boat can sail a 
true course without a strong hand on the tiller. You 
can count on my support when the Northfield Con- 
gress open the pools to-morrow.” 


KELLY MENTIONED BEARS 


BY CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON 


UT upon the pine-planked top of the new 
() lookout tower, young Wiley Kelly, fire guard 

of the Pisgah forest reserve in western 
North Carolina, stretched himself and looked across 
his lonely domain. It was forty feet to the ground 
around his little forester’s shanty, and the little clear- 
ing there was enclosed on all sides by the brilliant 
coloring of the October woods which fell away down 
the slopes to the bases of other spurs of the Blue 
Ridge ranges. 

‘Pretty quiet,” mused young Wiley, after his cus- 
tomary searching of all the sky line, the pine and oak- 
clad ridges and the deep, narrow valleys. It was his 
first week’s duty at the Little Bald station, but he had 
had two years’ service, so that his diagnosis of the 
landscape, spread out in lonely but beautiful vistas 
from his airy perch, was an expert and careful survey. 
It was the season when forest fires were particularly 
dangerous, and the lookouts had to be accurate and 
quick to distinguish any obscure smudge of real smoke 
from the vague blue haze of Indian summer. 

‘““Everything’s hunky as can be,” murmured Wiley, 
drowsily, ‘‘and I'll call up Mr. Glenn at ten o'clock 
and give him the ‘All’s Well’ for this station.” 

Up at the altitude of 4,500 feet the mornings were 
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frosty and sharp, and Wiley thought that nothing 
seemed so good just now as the warming sun on his 
flannel shirt. So he laid his field glasses down by his 
side, pillowed his head on his arm, and thought a little 
fifteen-minute snooze wouldn’t do any harm to Uncle 
Sam’s vigilant fire-guard service. Wiley had a good 
record as a forester, if he was but nineteen; and fur- 
thermore, he was going to study the book end of it and 
become an official authority on reforestation and the 
preservation of the glorious trees of the Carolina re- 
serves. He had plenty of time for study, unless a 
camper’s careless blaze, or some mysterious outbreak 
on adjoining areas, called him to assist other rangers. 
If he had any reason to think of fire danger within his 
close jurisdiction, his duty was to hasten to put it out, 
or summon aid if this could not be done unassisted; 
but otherwise young Wiley’s orders from the district 
chief were to stick close to his lookout station at all 
hazards, and report by telephone so that the other fire 
fighters might attack the enemy. 

Wiley had been busy of late patrolling his district 
to familiarize himself with local conditions, and 
since the boys had helped him pack his few personal 
belongings and a month’s provisions up the mountain, 
he had had no time to arrange things in the shanty. 
Even now there arose to his nostrils the satisfying 
smell of the buckwheat pancakes and cane syrup on 
which he had breakfasted, and it reminded him that he 
had left the dishes unwashed down there on the bench 
beside the cabin door. 

So, after some minutes of comforting drowsiness, 
when he heard a rattle of tin things and then a decided 
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smash, he thought of pancakes first of all—and then 
what might have happened to upset his dishes. Slowly 
he rolled over and glanced down. There was the green 
patent roofing of his little home, with a trace of smoke 
drifting from the stovepipe, the frosted grass all 
around, and the discarded lumber and chips left when 
the new tower was built. Wiley couldn’t see anything 
out of place. Still, he didn’t even have a cat upon 
which to place the blame for that racket. And while 
he was wondering at it, there came a quick slam of a 
door. 

Wiley slid up to his feet. ‘Hello,’ he muttered. 
‘‘Must have visitors, but what they shuttin’ up the 
door for?” 

He hadn’t seen a human being in a week, and didn’t 
expect to for another at the least. So he looked down 
warily now, wondering if some‘‘moonshine blockader” 
had thought the station unoccupied and was just rum- 
maging around in the forester’s absence. Then Wiley 
was sure someone was in the camp, for he heard shuffi- 
ing and moving about among his traps. 

“Hello!” he called, sharply. ‘‘What d’ you want 
down there?” There was no answer, and he shouted 
again: “Hi, what’s the matter down there?” 

No response, but the mysterious movements contin- 
ued. Then he heard something else fall, seemingly off 
his breakfast table. 

“Well, we'll attend to that!’ growled Wiley, and 
he swung off the lookout platform, and down the lad- 
der. It was but a step to the roof of the camp, and 
he went directly over the ridge of this to the eaves. 
Peering under them he saw the door was shut. Some- 
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one was still moving within, and the thought struck 
the fire guard that surely some of the fellows had come 
up the trail, seven miles from the main station, and 
were playing a harmless prank on him. So Wiley 
sprang lightly to the ground and opened the door. At 
first he saw nothing, and he stepped within. There 
was but one window in the cabin, and that was at the 
far end near his bunk. 

The light was so dim, after the bright sunshine 
without, that at first he saw nothing. In fact, Wiley 
felt something before he saw it. An object behind 
the half-opened door suddenly heaved into it with a 
smash that shut it almost upon his fingers. Then 
Wiley Kelly gave one wild jump half across his moun- 
tain home and turned staring. The furry hind quar- 
ters of a big brown bear backed from the corner. 

Even at the forester’s startled yell the animal hardly 
turned. Then it lifted a dripping muzzle out of his 
half-gallon syrup can, licked its jaws and gave a dis- 
turbed growl. 

“Oh, Jimmy!” gasped Wiley, “get out, you!” He 
was dashing for his bunk, when suddenly he remember- 
ed that the automatic pistol, usually kept there, was 
down at the main station with a cartridge jammed in 
the magazine. Besides, it was against orders to kill 
any animals on the reserve, unless in case of emer- 
gency. 

“But there’s nothing in the rules about lettin’ a fool 
bear eat your grub and stand for it!” thought Wiley, 
after one fruitless fumble for the pistol. But his pres- 
ence at the bedside provoked a strange and frantic dis- 
turbance there. The blankets and slats suddenly 
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heaved up and out from under the frame dashed a 
half-grown cub with one of the forester’s new high 
boots. That made young Forester Kelly very mad, 
for the boots had cost him sixteen dollars, a big slice 
of his monthly pay. So as the scared cub raced past 
him, he delivered a lusty kick on its ribs, and the young- 
ster dropped the boot and scurried to its mother with 
a howl] that was partly an angry roar. 

Up to this point, Wiley hadn’t been particularly 
alarmed, for he had been thinking of the damage his 
rude visitors might do. Mountain bears had been shy, 
frightened beasts who got out of sight as fast as they 
could at sight of aranger. But now he heard a hoarse 
growl from the gaunt mother. She advanced half 
across the room, shaking her head uncertainly, and 
glaring at her host. The cane syrup dripping from her 
chin lent her a comical aspect, but Wiley had no time 
to be amused. He gave a yell to scare her back. 

‘“‘And if there ain’t another one!” he shouted, for 
his startled eyes found another cub backing from his 
kindling pile behind the stove, where he had thrown 
some meat cracklings. ‘Three of ’em—and they’ve 
upset every blessed thing on the table!” And again 
he yelled threateningly and shook his fist. 

But the big brown bear moved a step in advance of 
her young ones. It suddenly occurred to Forester 
Wiley that now she couldn’t get out, if she wanted to, 
for in blundering around after the overturned syrup 
can, she had knocked the door fast again, and the 
little window by the bunk was entirely too small for 
her bulk. 


“Blamed if she’s tryin’ to get out!” gasped Wiley. 
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“Wish I had my gun—this is certainly an emergency 
case!” 

After a few suspicious glances at him the brown 
cubs went on searching among the overturned rem- 
nants of the forester’s breakfast for scraps of bacon 
and pancake. None of the three showed any inten- 
tions of departing. Wiley’s apprehensions lessened 
a bit, until he made a move of his arm. 

Then the old lean mother made a half rush across 
the room. Her warning growl assisted at the speed 
with which the young ranger made a scramble for his 
bunk. It was a nice wide bunk with four stout, bark- 
covered corner posts and a wooden top frame, and up 
on this Mr. Kelly landed himself with amazing speed. 

The old brown mother stopped immediately below 
him, looking up and sniffing, as if surprised and pleased 
to dispose of this fellow who had disturbed the family 
picnic, with such ease. Wiley lay out on the light 
board frame of his bed and yelled at her. 

“Get out o’ here! Shoo! Hil—get back!” he 
bawled, excitedly. 

Old Lady Brown Bear sat down on her haunches 
and regarded him. She seemed to think it was satis- 
factory to keep him penned up there while her babies 
finished breakfast. But the sight of these two lusty 
animals pawing over his month’s provisions riled Mr. 
Kelly beyond measure. First his bread bag was torn 
open and one cub began to masticate one loaf, while 
sitting on another. The second one scratched away 
at his expensive ham, got it out of the packing and took 
a satisfying mouthful. This was too much for Kelly. 

He sat up, searched about for some weapon. And 
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all he found was a paper package of big spikes that 
had been left on the bed frame. He aimed one at the 
cub chewing at his ham, and took it full on the nose. 
The cub looked up and howled. 

“That's right!’ yelled Kelly. ‘Let go that ham!” 
and he whizzed another wire spike at the devourer of 
his breakfast. Then he took a handful and slammed 
them to the other end of the cabin. There was a 
frightened scurry as the steel rattled against tin pans 
and dishes. The cubs loped up alongside their mother 
and stood growling and whining. ‘The old one roared 
again and came up on her hind feet. This brought 
her furry ears up almost level with the bed top, and 
Kelly went rolling over the light boards against the 
wall. 

“This’ll never do,” he gasped. “She could reach 
right over and scratch the livin’ daylights out o’ me 
if she tried! I got to quit pesterin’ ’em!” 

After grunting and listening a moment, the old bear 
dropped back on all fours. But the forester lay 
very still now. He couldn’t see them but he heard 
the champing and sniffing of the youngsters, who had 
gone back to their raid on the pantry. When he man- 
aged to steal a look over the bed frame he saw the 
mother sitting there listening intently. And Wiley 
just gathered from her blinking, alert eyes, that she 
was getting angrier every moment, and determined not 
to stand for any more disturbance. 

‘Say,’ he muttered to himself, “they can’t unlock 
that snap door and get out, and she’s too big for the 
window. I wonder what she’ll do when she finds she’s 
really trapped in here? And what'll J do?” 
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He wasn’t going to make any more foolish attempts 
to save his grub stake now. The bear family could 
have it all, if they’d only depart and allow him to clean 
up the mess. But that old mother was getting suspi- 
cious of his silence, apparently. Once she arose and 
gazed over the bed top, and growled again. The little 
window was just beyond the head of the bed, and Wiley 
thought what a fool he was not to escape when he had 
the chance. 

It would be risky work trying to crawl to the win- 
dow now. Besides, he didn’t want to retreat down 
the mountain and leave the beasts to tear up everything 
in his shanty. It would be nightfall before he could 
get back with aid from the station. And then Wiley 
felt rather silly at going down there with a report to 
Chief Glenn that a couple of bear cubs had lunched 
on his bounty while their mother stood guard. 

But as he lay there reflecting on the uncertainty of 
things and how hard it was to guess what a bear was 
thinking about, a sudden joyful thought surged into 
his mind. 

Why, the telephone! There it was, on the wall 
near the head of his bunk, exactly between him and 
the window! If this grumpy bear would let him use 
it, he’d call up the gang down at the main camp and 
explain his fix. Maybe she would, and maybe she 
wouldn’t approve of telephone calls. But after think- 
ing it over, and stealing a glance at his watchful furry 
guard, sitting so close to the bunk side with the mo- 
lasses still dripping from her face, Wiley made a steal- 
thy crawl, keeping close to the wall. 

The light bed frame creaked, and this made him un- 
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easy. When he heard the bear growl, he stopped and 
lay still. Then he eased himself forward again. 
Pushing his head and shoulders out from the frame, 
he could reach the receiver and he brought it to his 
ear. But it was hard to lean so far from the bunk 
frame when it came to getting his mouth to the rubber 
transmitter. And he had to ring the bell, too. The 
very first sound of this brought all his visitors to their 
feet suspiciously. The cubs looked up and growled, 
while he heard a hoarse and angry call from the old 
one. 

But Wiley desperately jangled the little crank again. 

“Hello!” he whispered into it, barely able to get 
his lips near the mouthpiece without dragging himself 
clear off the perch. “Hello! HELLO! Oh, gimme 
the office—quick !”’ 

The old mother’s footpads came down softly on 
the floor. Wiley whirled over to see what she was 
doing. If she walked around the bunk head she could 
strike him down with a blow of her claws, and he knew 
that a mother bear, cornered in this place, would kill 
him in short order. 

“Hello!” he shouted, this time hanging with one 
hand to the wall, and projected out from the frame 
on his stomach: “Say, Mr. Glenn! Mr. Glenn! Is 
that you? Oh, say—Mr. Glenn!” 

“Eh, speak louder,” said a businesslike voice. “Is 
that Little Bald on the wire?” 

“Oh, yeh!” groaned Wiley. ‘Quick, Mr. Glenn! 
There’s a bear ) 

“Fire?” broke in Mr. Glenn’s voice even more 
businesslike. ‘‘Where ?” 
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“Bear!” roared Wiley. “A big one i 

“A big one? Say, why didn’t you report before, 
Kelly? You ought to spot a blaze before it gets 
big ” 

“It ain’t a fire!” roared Kelly, frantically. ‘Bear! 
Big one, too——” 

“Which direction is it from Bald?” put in Mr. Glenn 
sharply. “The boys are all out of the station now, 
on patrol. Why didn’t you z, 

“Bear!” howled Mr. Kelly, hanging to the wall, 
and rolling his eyes fearfully around. ‘Bear—not 
fire!” 

“Speak plainer. Get your mouth nearer the ’phone, 
Kelly! Don’t you know how to use a tele 4 

“Bear!” moaned Kelly, ‘‘and I can’t get nearer the 
*phone! She won’t let me—she’s snoopin’ around closer 
now!” 

‘‘What you talkin’ about ?”’ demanded the chief im- 
patiently. ‘Give me a report in detail—I can’t make 
head or tail of this.” 

“Head ’n’ tail right here, Mr. Glenn—getting close, 
too——” he took one despairing glance under the 
bunk top. The bear’s brown ears, tipped forward 
suspiciously, were not six feet distant around the cor- 
mer. Bear ” gasped Wiley again. “B-E-A-R— 
Bear x 

“Bear?” There was a pause down at the office. 
Then Mr. Glenn coughed disinterestedly. ‘Oh, 
bear. Well, what you callin’ up for about a bear? 
We ain’t interested in bears. If you see one, just 
don’t monkey with him 4 

“T ain’t monkeyin’ with ’em!” howled Wiley. 
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“They’re monkeyin’ with me! I’m just hangin’ on 
to the wall, tryin’ to ‘phone you from the bed; and 
’most dead with yellin’ at you!” 

“Well, don’t yell so, and I’ll hear you better. You 
mustn’t bother the bears or any other animals in the 
reserve—it’s against the regulations ss 

“T guess the regulations don’t say I got to get 
chewed up by a bear!” shouted Wiley exasperatedly. 
‘I’m in the shack, Mr. Glenn—and there’s three bears 
here! The door’s slammed shut, and this old she- 
bear’s inside!” 

There was a moment’s pause down at the main 
station. Then Kelly, perspiring and sore across the 
stomach from lying out over the bunk top, supporting 
himself half in the air, heard the chief grunting to 
someone else: 

“Say, Miller, come and see what Kelly’s howling 
about up at Little Bald. Says he saw a bear, but he 
hollers so loud I can’t get a word of it! Some of 
these chaps never will learn how to talk in a tele. 
phone.” 

“Bear!” shrieked Wiley again, bracing his tired 
fingers on the wall. ‘Say, Mr. Glenn, I’m goin’ to 
make a jump for the window, anyhow, and you'll see 
me down the mountain fast as I can get there _ 

“Hey?” resumed the chief, suddenly. ‘‘Down the 
mountain? Kelly, don’t you know it’s strictly against 
the regulations for any fire guard to quit his lookout 
this time o’ year? You can’t leave under any circum- 
stances |” 

“Well, if you don’t let me hike out o’ here on the 
jump, I'll go as bear meat—inside the doggondest 
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fierce-lookin’ old mammy of ’em all that you ever see!” 

“This fellow is askin’ permission to run away from 
a bear, I take it,”” murmured Miller, the assistant, who 
had the ’phone now. “Says something about bear 
_ meat, and he must have been puttin’ out traps, which 
is against the rules, too. Oh, Kelly!’ Miller raised 
his voice sharply. “Mr. Glenn don’t understand all 
this rumpus about a bear. He ain’t interested, and 
he says for you to stick to the lookout to-day sharp, 
for fires fe 

“Oh, Christmas!” moaned young Kelly. “Can't 
I make any of you understand me down there? Help! 
Danger! ’Mergency! Bring a gun! I can’t get 
out to the tower if the whole blamed mountains burn 
up! Bears got me cornered sd 

“Gun?” interrupted Mr. Miller. “It’s against the 
rules to go bear hunting, and you mustn’t quit the 
station under any circumstances, Kelly. Kelly, I’m 
surprised at you!—you got such a good record, too.” 

Then he heard Chief Glenn break in resignedly: 
‘Well, if you can’t make out the trouble on the ’phone, 
Mr. Miller, ride up to Little Bald and see what’s ailin’ 
Kelly: a 

“Good-night !”” gasped Kelly, on his end of the wire. 
In fact, Mr. Miller, down in the main station, heard 
a distinct yell follow this; and he turned puzzledly to 
the chief: 

“Young Kelly must have got too lonesome up on the 
mountain, and he’s having a fit all by himself. I be- 
lieve I will hit the trail up Little Bald and see what’s 
wrong.” 

“Tell him,’ concluded Mr. Glenn, as the other 
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forester mounted out at the horse corral, “that he’s 
got to cut out this bear huntin’, if that’s what he’s ex- 
cited about.” 

Meantime, up at the Little Bald lookout tower, 
Fire Guard Kelly was trying his best to cut out bear 
huntin’, only the bear didn’t see it that way. His 
superiors would have thought he was having a fit, too, 
if they could have looked in his humble shanty at about 
that time. Wiley had been trying to lean too far out 
in his endeavor to make his appeals more distinct in 
the telephone, and this squirming about had made the 
bear cubs uneasy. One looked up from the task of 
masticating the forester’s ham, and Wiley’s perfor- 
mances upset its appetite, it seemed. 

Straight for its mother dashed the cub with a scared 
whine, and the old lady arose on her hind legs and, 
with a roar, thrust a big paw over the board canopy 
of the bed on which Kelly lay. He felt the drag of 
her claws on his left trouser’s leg, and he promptly 
dropped the telephone receiver and gave the lusty yell 
which was recorded down at the main station. 

“Get out!” yelled Kelly again, but addressing the 
bear this time. He twisted up to withdraw his leg as 
Bruin’s fore claws sunk in his flesh. Then there came 
a splitting crash. The added weight of the big brown 
bear was too much for the flimsy bed. As the brute 
started to climb to its top, the posts gave way and 
bear and youth, blankets and mattress, went to the 
floor together. 

Wiley had a distinct recollection of landing head- 
first into one of the bear cubs—that is, he butted the 
indignant baby square in the side as he frantically 
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struck out through the tangled bedding. He heard the 
surprised old mother giving roars of wrath mingled 
with the sound of ripping mattresses. And only those 
mattresses, reflected the forester, swiftly, were saving 
his skin. 

“Get out o’ here!” yelled Wiley once more as he 
landed on his feet. He delivered a kick on the racing 
bear cub, and whirled about to discover that the older 
brute had fought free of the bed wreck at about the 
same moment that he did. Only Forester Kelly didn’t 
wait to jeer at the evident amazement in her eyes at 
chewing and ripping a lot of clothing to shreds and 
finding no man init. He was on his feet directly op- 
posite the little window and he made one mad dash 
and then a dive. 

“Ow!” he gasped when his head struck the middle 
casing of the glass. But neither casing nor glass de- 
layed that catapultic header that he took. In fact, as 
Wiley said afterward, he didn’t exactly remember how 
his heels followed him, but they did; for the first thing 
he accomplished after he landed on the grass was to 
take to them and dash a hundred feet down the hill. 
Then he stopped suddenly. 

“Eh, boy!” he told himself. ‘What’s the use of 
runnin’? Those blamed bears are still locked in the 
shanty. And Mr. Glenn’s a regular bear himself on 
his ideas of a fire guard stickin’ to his post o’ duty! 
Say, I got a couple o’ scratched shins, and a couple of 
sore elbows where that glass caught me!”’ 

He sat down and got his breath. Then he looked 
over his sundry cuts and scratches. A good stout pair 
of khakis and a sweater had helped some in his bear 
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fight. But it was a sore and limping youth who went 
up the trail again and listened cautiously at the door 
of his wrecked home. 

“It ain’t my legs that worry me,’ mused Wiley. 
“It’s my ham—I’ll bet they don’t leave enough for 
breakfast.””’ Then he happened to glance down the 
Little Bald trail. There was a man on horseback 
coming slowly upward among the laurel. Fire Guard 
Kelly straightened up suddenly. 

“Mr. Miller!’ he muttered. ‘‘Well, I don’t want 
these people down at the station to think I’m shirkin’! 
And bears—of course I wouldn’t hurt any of Uncle 
Sam’s poor little bears! I guess I better go and 
apologize to that ornery cub for kickin’ him in the 
ribs.” 

He went racing up the trail, arriving before his 
shanty door ere the plodding mountain pony cleared 
the undergrowth. Wiley grabbed the door knob, 
swung it inward quickly and then dashed about the cor- 
ner to the ladder that led up the side of the lookout 
tower. 

He went up like a cat, popped his head through the 
trap, rolled out on the platform, breathed heavily for 
a bit; and then stood up with his field glasses leveled to 
the distant blue spurs. 

When Mr. Miller came into the clearing the first 
thing he did was to look up to the forty-foot tower 
top. There was young Forester Kelly, big as a statue 
of Napoleon, nonchalantly scanning the landscape. 

“Why, hello, Kelly!” the other forester sang out. 
“See you’re right on the job, hey? What’s all this 
row about over the telephone? Seemed to the chief 
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and me that you were mentionin’ something about 
bears.” 

“Bears?” echoed Wiley, innocently. ‘Oh, no!” 
He glanced back and down the other way. On the 
opposite side of the shanty from Mr. Miller he saw a 
procession. There was a big dissatisfied brown bear 
ambling slowly for the timber, and behind her trotted 
two highly satisfied little bears. One of them had 
half a loaf of bread in its mouth, and the other the 
remnants of a picnic ham. Wiley gazed at them 
speechlessly as Mr. Miller gossiped on, after he came 
around the forester’s lodge. 

“Well, I just came up to see,” he continued. 
“Sounded like you were askin’ permission to go on a 
bear hunt—it was something about bears.”’ 

“Who? Me?” grinned Forester Kelly. ‘Why, 
you must have had the wrong number !—but, Mr. Mil- 
ler, you just stick your head inside my cabin, and see 
if the ’phone’s still workin’. I got to make another 
report.” 


THE SUSPECT 
A Thanksgiving Story 
BY CLARENCE B. KELLAND 
J UST because I’m a dachshund is no reason I can’t 


be a good American citizen, but it’s got me into 

a lot of trouble, just the same. I never even 
barked with a German accent and I could wag my tail 
as patriotically as a Scotch terrier could wag what he 
thought was his tail, but it didn’t do any good. 

As soon as the war came on, the man that owned 
me—and just between ourselves I’ve always thought 
he was a rubber-spined kind of a man—got worried 
about me. He kept getting more and more worried, 
because he thought folks would believe he was pro- 
German because he kept me around. Well, maybe 
they would. You never can tell what people will do. 
They haven’t the mental balance dogs have. Anyhow, 
he got so frightened about it that one day he gave a 
man on a wagon a dollar to take me away. And 
right there things started to begin. 

It’s easier for almost any kind of a dog to make a 
living than a dachshund. I don’t know why, but it is. 
A fox terrier can go out and do pretty well, and always 
eat, and have a lot of fun chasing cats and fighting, and 
find himself a home when he wants one. Airedales al- 
ways seem to be in luck, and as for such fancy folks 
as Chows and such, why, the world seems to reach 
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right out and fix everything up comfortable for them. 
But not us. We're a kind of a joke, somehow. Now 
I never felt like a joke, and goodness knows I can’t 
help my looks, though I don’t see anything so awful 
funny about them. A dachshund wouldn’t be a dach- 
shund if he didn’t look like one, would he? Well, then? 
I’ve known Russian wolfhounds, and they never got 
into trouble. Nobody ever got rid of one of them be- 
cause folks would think he was a Bolshevik. But a 
dachshund is a dachshund—and there you are. We 
make folks laugh. We love to chase cats, but we’re 
not much good at it. We're peaceful, and there isn’t 
a dog in the world can wag his tail as well as we can 
nor one that likes folks better. But we make folks 
laugh. That doesn’t seem right, because we're 
serious-minded and don’t do much laughing ourselves. 
No, it isn’t fair to treat us that way, and it surely 
wasn’t fair to say we were German spies, because noth- 
ing was farther from my mind than to furnish aid and 
comfort to the enemy. I’d have bitten the Kaiser in 
the leg as quick as any English bulldog. 

There’s no use talking about it, though. I was out 
of luck and I knew it. 

The man in the wagon drove me out into the country 
about ten miles, and then he grabbed me by the loose 
skin at the back of my neck and heaved me overboard. 
I wasn’t built to be heaved around. When I fall I fall 
solid, and it hurts. I’m glad I landed flat on my back 
in some grass instead of on my legs, because I might 
have sprained my ankle. Anyhow, there I was, in a 
strange place, without a house in sight, with the wind 
knocked clean out of me. 
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I got up in a little while and felt myself all over to 
see if anything was broken, and then sat down to think 
it over. I could see there wasn’t any use going back 
to the man who owned me, and, anyhow, I didn’t 
know how to get there. I was lonesome, and I was 
frightened, and I was hungry. 

There wasn’t any use staying where I was, so I flap- 
ped my ears a few times to clear my head, and started 
to amble down the road. After a while I saw a 
chicken, and, as I say, I was hungry. So I took to the 
bushes and kind of crept along until I thought I had a 
chance, and then I dug after that bird. Almost got 
him, too. Would have if he hadn’t run back of a barn 
where there was an old cat teaching four or five kit- 
tens how to catch mice. 

I was going so fast my ears were straight out in the 
air like flags, and I couldn’t stop. I never did care 
much for old cats with kittens. They can’t see a 
joke. This one was just like the rest. She didn’t 
even smile, but let out one holler and lit right on top 
of me and sunk in her claws. Well, I went away from 
there, and she went, too—riding on my back. I 
scraped her off going under a fence, but there wasn’t 
much pleasure in it, because she took quite a chunk of 
hide with her. 

That was that, and I didn’t eat chicken. A man 
heard all the racket and came running out with a 
shotgun, and I thought I’d gone to war sure—but he 
missed. Right there I made up my mind I’d got 
myself into an undesirable neighborhood, and that I 
never could make myself like the folks who lived 
there, so I poked my nose out in front of me, and 
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started for some place else. It didn’t matter where. 

You don’t see many tramp dogs of my breed. That’s 
because we like folks so well, and because we’re the 
best tail waggers in the world. Folks like tail wag- 
gers, especially if the waggle goes all the way up the 
body to the ears. And so, mostly, we have homes and 
stay in them. But I guess even a better waggle than 
mine wouldn’t have done any good when the war 
started with Germany. [I tried it, and it didn’t work. 
So there I was—out of luck. 

A good many dogs wouldn’t have had as hard a 
time of it if they were cast on the world as I was 
bound to have, because some dogs are naturally re- 
sourceful, and most kinds can fight considerable—or 
look as if they could fight. It’s something to look like 
a fighter, but I can’t do it. All a dog has to do is 
give me one look, and he knows he can do me up with- 
out rumpling his hair. I’m not afraid, exactly, but I 
just can’t fight. I tried once, and almost lost an ear. 
No, my legs are too short and my body is too long to 
go to war with anybody. I tell you all this so you 
will understand why I had such tough luck, and so 
you'll understand it wasn’t my fault altogether for not 
being able to take care of myself better. 

After that disagreeable affair of the chicken and the 
cat, I felt pretty low and crawled off into the woods 
and lay down. I was so despondent, I just made up 
my mind to lie there and starve to death, but pretty 
soon I got hungry, and then I got hungrier, and I 
want to tell you that starving to death loses all its 
attractions when you get to be as hungry as I was. 
It’s fine to talk about and to think about, maybe, but 
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when you come to do it, and have as much body to 
starve as I have—well, you change your mind and 
decide on something else. 

So, quite a while before I was really starved, I slunk 
out of the woods to look for something to eat, and 
then is when I met Tough. That was his name, and 
that was his nature. He was the toughest looking 
and the toughest acting dog I ever met, but I got to 
like him, and sometimes I wished I was like him. But 
I wasn’t. I was too affectionate, and I didn’t have the 
personal appearance to go with a life of crime. 

I’d stopped on the edge of a town, hesitating 
whether I'd go into it or skirt around it, when all of 
a sudden a dirty white dog walked around the corner 
of a building and cocked his eye at me and came walk- 
ing toward me stiff-legged and businesslike. He was 
some kind of a bulldog, with other breeds mixed in. 
He must have weighed close to sixty pounds, and he 
had a face you'd hate to meet late at night if you were 
carrying home a valuable bone to put in the savings 
bank like every careful dog does. He looked exactly 
like the kind of a dog who would hold you up and then 
give you a chawing because your bone was beef instead 
of being pork. 

I said to myself that here was where I died of some- 
thing beside starvation. But I didn’t want to die of 
anything, so I rolled over on my back and stuck my legs 
up in the air, and sort of cocked my eye at him in the 
friendliest way I could. He sort of snickered and 
says, “Say, you, where’d you get them legs?” 

“I always had them,” I says, as polite as I could. 
“They grew on me.” 
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“Huh,” he says, “you’re a new one on me. Thought 
I'd bit a chunk out of every breed of dog going, but I 
never saw the likes of you before. You look,’ he 
says, ‘‘as if you was a joke somebody had played.” 

“I’m very serious by nature,” I said to him. “I 
seldom laugh, but many people regard me as funny.” 

“T can’t believe it,” says he, kind of sarcastic. ‘‘No- 
body’d think you was funny—not with them legs and 
that head. . . . What you laying on your back 
and wiggling your legs for? If I’d made up my mind 
to chaw you I’d as soon do it when you was laying 
down as if you was standing up. Git up,” he says, 
sudden like, “I want to see what you look like when 
you're right side up.” 

I got up, then, and waggled my tail, and he took a 
good look at me, and laughed so hard he had to lean 
against the barn. ‘I wouldn’t have believed it,” says 
he, “if Ihadn’t seenit. . . . Say, what you doin’ 
here?” 

I told him about it, but it didn’t seem to make him 
feel so very sympathetic. I guess he didn’t see how 
it could be so terrible not to be owned by a man. 

“What do you aim to do now?” he says. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Hungry Rug 

‘Almost starved,” says I. 

“No excuse for any dog to go hungry.” 

‘(Maybe not,” says I, “if you belong to the 
and there I stopped because I was afraid I would hurt 
his feelings or make him angry. 

“Belong to the criminal classes, you was going to 
say,” he says with a grin. “Oh, you needn’t be afraid 
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of insulting me. Little dog,” he says, “I’m so tough 
and wicked that I’m almost afraid of myself some- 
times.” 

“Tt must take a great deal of ability,” I says. 

“Well, it’s not so easy. It isn’t every dog could be 
astoughasI am. . . . Want something to eat?” 

“Yes,”’ said I, “if it can be come by honestly.” 

‘What's that got to do with it?” he says, sharp like. 

“Well,” says I, “I was raised religious, and I'd hate 
to go against the teachings of my parents.”’ 

“Fiddlesticks,” says he. ‘Suppose you saw a steak 
all done up in paper in a basket. You wouldn’t walk 
by with your nose in the air, would you?” 

“Don’t tempt me,” says I. 

“IT know where there’s a couple of pounds of fresh 
cut chops,” says he. “But it’s a two-dog job. I 
couldn’t pull it off alone. They’re lovely chops, too. 
I saw them cut.” 

“Please,” said I, “don’t tempt me. I’m too hungry 
to be able to withstand much temptation.” 

“T’ve a notion to let you starve,” says he. 

““Can’t we come by any food honestly ?” 

“Why,” says he, “‘maybe we could. I never tried it, 
but I suppose it can be done. What would you call 
an honest way of getting food?” 

“Having somebody give it to us, or killing a chicken, 
or finding something in a pail outside a back gate.” 

“Killing a chicken sounds most attractive,” says he, 
“if it wasn’t for getting your mouth full of feathers. 
I can’t endure feathers.” 

“I must find honest work,” says I. 

“What can you do?” says he. 
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“Why,” says I, “I suppose I could watch a house, or 
take care of somebody’s children.” 

“Huh,” says he, ‘“‘can you imagine yourself scaring 
off a burglar? Why, if one saw you coming after him 
he'd just lie down and die laughing. As for being 
nursemaid to a bunch of kids, why, you have to have 
recommendations from your last employer, and all 
that. Don’t do any tricks, do you?” 

Nig” 

“Then there’s no use considering taking up with a 
circus. If you knew tricks you’d be a first-class clown, 
but the life’s hard.” 

“T wouldn’t mind that,” says I, “if there was food.” 

“It won’t do,” he says, shaking his head. ‘‘You’re 
a young dog, with your way to make in the world, and 
you seem determined to lead an honest life. As an 
experienced dog, I couldn’t honestly advise you to go 
on the stage. No. We'll have to think of some- 
thing else. Say,” he says, with a wag of what was left 
of his tail, ‘‘I’ve kind of took a liking to you.” 

“Thanks very much,” says I. 

“Tt’s bitter hard,” he says, kind of discouraged, “‘but 
I guess I'll have to do something honest. You 
wouldn’t care to eat stolen food, would you?” 

“That,” says I, “‘would be as bad as stealing it.” 

“Tt’s plain to be seen,” he says, “that you were too 
well brought up. You'd be a treasure in some Sunday- 
school teacher’s family.” 

“Where is there one?” says I. 
“I was just speakin’ figuratively,” says he. “Come 


Well, we trotted off down the road, with me get- 


on 
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ting hungrier and hungrier every minute, and wishing 
there never had been a war, and that, if there had to be 
wars, I’d been born a neutral. Tough led the way 
through alleys, and pretty soon he stopped where there 
was a box full of different kinds of scraps thrown out 
of akitchen. It was kind of messy, but in amongst it 
there were bones. 

“Help yourself,” says he. 

“Whose is it ?”’ says I. 

“Oh, you needn’t worry. It’s thrown away. Per- 
sonally I don’t care for any. I wasn’t raised delicate, 
but I’ve got my principles, and one of ‘em is, to kill my 
food or steal it. No swill boxes for mine—and be- 
sides, there aren’t many of them around.” 

So I ate all I needed and pawed out a bone to carry 
along in case of emergency. 

“Water,” says I. 

‘“‘There’s a horse trough a ways farther,” he says, 
“if you can jump up on it.”’ 

That was all right. I managed to get up where I 
could drink, and was just shoving my nose into the 
water when a man drove up. He saw me, and let out 
a yell, and took a lick at me with his whip. I skedad- 
dled. Who wouldn’t have? I did need that drink 
bad, and I can’t see why folks are so choice of water. 
They always keep it shut up in pipes or something 
where a dog can’t get at it. I was sorry I wasn’t a 
vicious dog, because I'd really have liked to bite a 
chunk out of that man’s leg. 

Tough laughed at me, and asked me what I ex- 
pected. ‘“‘You have to sneak and steal,” says he, 
‘‘because men won't give you a chance.” 
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“I don’t believe it,” says I. ‘Honesty’s the best 
policy.” 

“Huh,” says he, “I know a better proverb than that. 
It’s ‘Give a dog a bad name a 

“But I haven’t a bad name.” 

“Yes, you have,” says he. ‘Any dog out of a job 
has a bad name. Just be a stray dog, and that’s all 
that’s necessary. And you’re one. You'll spend the 
rest of your life dodging brickbats and kicks.” 

There wasn’t a thing for me to do but follow after 
Tough, and pretty soon we came to an old barn away 
on the far edge of town. 

““Here’s where I hang out,”’ says he, “and so does 
the gang. Just mind your own business,” says he, 
“and you won't be hurt. I'll vouch for you.” 

‘What gang?” says I. 

“‘Oh, never mind,” he says, kind of evasive, but in a 
couple of minutes I knew what kind of a gang it was. 
It was a hard lot of dogs I met. I thought Tough 
was a bad lot, but he was pure to some of the rest of 
them. Of all the bad citizens I ever saw, these took 
the cake. There was a collie with half his hair and 
one eye gone. There was a fox terrier that was half 
as big as a bulldog and as dirty as a barnyard. There 
were two or three big dogs that you couldn’t recog- 
nize any breed in at all, and they were all bad. You 
could see it. They liked being bad. They were 
regular gunmen dogs, and I'll bet you could have hired 
any one of them to eat a pet Pekingese whole for the 
bone out of a lamb chop. 

They set up a laugh when I came, and the fox ter- 
rier came right over and dared me to fight, but Tough 
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showed his teeth and said if there was any fighting to 
be done, he’d attend to it. He said I was his friend 
and was to be treated according. 

‘What's his lay?” says the collie to Tough. 

‘“Hasn’t any. He’s honest,” says Tough, and then 
everybody laughed again. 

“We'll soon cure him of that,”’ says the fox terrier, 
“but I’m doggoned if I see what he’ll be good for. 
He can’t lick anybody, and he can’t run fast enough to 
get away with any swag. Can't let him get away now, 
though. He’d be sure to give away the hang-out to 
the police.” 

“What police?” says I. “I’m not acquainted with 
any police.” 

“He means those confounded Belgian police dogs,” 
says Tough. ‘‘They’re the bane of our lives. If 
I was a dog I’d be a dog and not a sneakin’ 
copper.” 

“But Belgian police dogs are born to be police. 
They can’t help it,”’ says I. 

“Rats,” says Tough. ‘Crawl in some place and 
shut up and go to sleep.”’ 

I was pretty frightened, because there was no telling 
what such people would take it into their heads to 
do. So I found a dark corner under the barn and 
crawled in and kept pretty quiet. I was tired out and 
sleepy, and though I tried to keep awake, the first 
thing I knew I'd been asleep for I don’t know how 
long, and it was dark. I didn’t move, but lay there 
listening. And the more I listened, the more fright- 
ened I got. Outside there the fox terrier and the col- 
lie and two other dogs were planning a crime, and I 
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knew if they found out I was listening, it would be the 
worse for me. I held my breath. 

One of them says, “It ought to be the easiest crib we 
ever cracked.” 

“I’m not sure,” says another. “That old New- 
foundland goes armed with a fine set of teeth, and he’s 
asked the police to watch his property.” 

“Miserable old miser,’”’ says the fox terrier, “‘he’s 
been hoarding for years. He must have a pile of 
treasure buried in that patch back of his house.”’ 

“I’ve heard he’s buried half his bones every day for 
three or four years,” says another. ‘“‘Why, there’s 
enough there to make the four of us wealthy for life.” 

Then they set to it planning how they would lift 
this old Newfoundland’s treasure, and they were a 
callous lot. They were ready for anything. Pretty 
soon they had their plans made, and off they went. 

It must have been midnight when the four came 
back. Two of them were wounded, and they talked 
about how they had been surprised by the Newfound. 
land, who had called for the police as loud as he could 
and then tackled them. They hadn’t got much of his 
treasure dug up, and they had to stand and fight. 
They rather thought the four had done for him. 
Anyhow, they grabbed what they could and ran, just 
as the police came up the street. 

‘Anyhow, it was worth while,” says the fox terrier, 
‘“‘and we weren’t followed.” 

But just then Tough came dashing into the hang- 
out. 

“Beat it everybody—the cops,” he says, and off he 


ran. 
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In a minute, everybody skedaddled in different di- 
rections, and then the police came, and looked for 
clues, and found the stolen bones, and then they began 
to search the premises. It was only a question of time 
before they smelled me out, and then I would be in a 
fine mess. I’d be arrested sure, and what chance had 
I of proving my innocence? 

I was so frightened I had a chill to the end of my 
tail, and a regular panic seized me. I just didn’t have 
any sense, so I let out a whine and ran right through 
the middle of that squad of police dogs and down the 
alley. They were so taken by surprise, they didn’t 
follow for a minute, and that gave me a start. 

Now, I’m no runner, and I know it as well as any- 
vody else. A police dog has about three times as 
much legs as I have, and their ears don’t flap in the 
wind the way mine do. My only chance was to use 
strategy, but there didn’t seem to be any strategy lying 
around loose just there. The police were gaining on 
me every second, and I could almost feel one sinking 
his teeth in the scruff of my neck. 

Well, just then I saw a hole in a fence that I 
thought would accommodate me, and I whisked 
through it. Just by luck there was a barrel inside and 
I scooted into the barrel and crouched there. I was 
just in time. The police dogs came over the top of 
that fence as if they were flying, and kept right on 
going toward the front. That was where strategy 
came in. As soon as the tip of the last tail went out 
of sight, I went out through that hole again and 
started on the back trail. But I went cautious, and it 
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was just as well, because when I got to the corner and 
' peeked out careful, there was a police dog stationed on 
guard. Fine, wasn’t it? I went to the other end of 
the alley and there was another one. 

It was just getting daylight. I crawled through 
that hole again and hid in the barrel, and for an hour 
or so I could hear those police barking around, and 
then things got quiet. 

I kept quiet another hour, maybe, and then I crept 
out—and right there, about twenty feet off, was the 
biggest police dog I ever saw. He saw me, too, and 
let out a yell and took after me. I didn’t stop to 
think it over. The back door of the house that was 
in the yard stood open, and I went up the steps and in 
with the police dog about ten feet behind. Right 
there I had a little luck. The woman in the kitchen 
screamed and slammed the door shut right in the police 
dog’s face. I didn’t wait to find out how he liked it, 
but ran through the kitchen and up a flight of stairs 
and into a bedroom. I was so frightened I could 
hardly run, and when I saw a bed with somebody in it, 
I didn’t think twice, but just jumped right on it and 
turned around to see if I had been followed. 

A woman dressed in one of these nurse’s uniforms 
gave a scream and rushed at me, but I crawled up 
toward the pillow that had a boy’s head lying on it, 
and I shoved out my tongue and licked his cheek. It 
was an awfully thin cheek. The boy turned his head 
kind of slow, and then he lifted his arm slower yet 
and kind of put it around my neck. I cocked my eye 
at the nurse, and she was standing still like she’d seen 
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a ghost. Then she came over and tried to lift me, 
and the boy hung on, but not very hard because he was 
so weak, and he said something in a faint voice—just 
one word, because he didn’t have strength to say any 
more. 

‘“‘Mine,” was what he said. 

The nurse stood a minute, and then she ran out of 
the room. The boy tried to pat my head, but he 
didn’t do much good at it, and I licked his face and 
then stood up to look at him, and he smiled at me. 

While we were looking each other over like that, the 
nurse came back with a man and a woman, and all three 
of them stood watching as if they were afraid a sound 
or a movement would make the house tumble down— 
and I saw the boy sort of smile up at them, and then he 
tried to get his arm around me again, and I snuggled 
down close and licked his hand—and in a minute I 
knew he had gone to sleep. 

The man and the woman and the nurse bent over us, 
and the nurse touched the boy’s forehead, and then she 
said, ‘Such things don’t happen.” 

Then the man says, ‘Will he—can he 

The nurse answered, “Doctor said if he could be 
made to notice anything—to take an interest in any- 
thing—there was a chance.” 

The woman said, “Look how he’s got his arm 
around the little dog. He’s trying to hold it close.” 

I waggled my tail as friendly as I could, and the 
nurse reached for me, but the man stopped her. ‘‘He’s 
dirty and messy,” he said, ‘“‘but what does that matter? 

He came. He came just in time. . " 


“Ty prayed for—something,” said the woman. 
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Well, what do you think of that? She’d prayed for 
something, and there I was. I never heard of a dachs- 
hund being sent as an answer to a prayer. 

““When he wakes,” said the nurse, “if he notices the 
dog—he’ll pull through.” 

Then the woman bent over and kissed me between 
the eyes, and I licked her cheek, and she says, ‘‘Oh, 
little dog, make him notice you. Make him notice 
you.” 

After that they all stood and stood and stood, just 
waiting and watching. It seemed like hours, but I 
guess it wasn’t, and I watched, too. After a while, 
the boy moved just a little, and I stood up, right over 
him, and stuck my cold nose against his face. He 
didn’t do anything for a second, and then he seemed 
to remember, and tried to reach me with his hand, and 
looked up at the folks and said, ‘“My dog. ee 

Then the woman cried, and the man held her, and 
after a while he says, “It’s to be Thanksgiving Day 
after all—and we’ve got more to be thankful for than 
anybody in the world.” 

Well, I kind of thought so, too, by the looks of 
things, I’d found an honest job, which was being nurse 
to a sick boy. When it got to be dinner time I was 
sure of it, for they brought me a big plate of food, 
and the boy wouldn’t let them take me off the bed even 
to eat it, but wanted to watch me, and said in a whis- 
per, “Funny—little—dog,” and tried to laugh. 

So there I was, and it was better the next day and 
the next and the next, and I kept on having one 
Thanksgiving Day after another as the boy got 
stronger and stronger and liked me better and better 
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every day. And they gave me a name, which was 
“Miracle,” because they said I was one. 

It wasn’t but a couple of weeks before my boy could 
sit up, and one day they took us out for a drive. I 
was kind of nervous about going out, on account of the 
police. Sure enough, as I came out of the door, there 
was one of them, but the man picked me up and put me 
in the automobile beside the boy, and I just looked 
over the side and stuck out my tongue at the police 
and says to him: 

“You might as well go off about your business,” I 
says, ‘‘and leave me alone, because I’ve got a good 
job, and this man won't let you bother me.” 

He muttered something between his teeth, and 
scowled at me, but he could see it wasn’t any use. 

And that’s about all there is to tell, except 
that no dog ever had a better job than mine, nor folks 
that were kinder to him. . . . And—oh, yes— 
one day Tough came around the back fence, and I 
called him and says, “Tough, you were good to me 
when I was in hard luck—though it almost got me 
into trouble. From now on, whenever you’re hungry 
or need anything, just drop around. It'll be waiting 
for you.” 

And there’s all of the story of how I came here, and 
why my name is “Miracle,” and why my folks bring 
me in to show me to company and tell them I’m the 
Thanksgiving dog. 


THE DEEP DISGUISE 


BY KENNETH PAYSON KEMPTON 


), YHEN the Troop set out to stage their an- 
nual show in the Town Hall, there was no 
one to take the part of Ephraim Bench. 
This character was to be an old man—not really 
ancient and feeble, but a little, crusty, peppery, gin- 
gery old thing with gimlet eyes and leathery wrinkles 
and a wisp of beard on his chin like weathered sea 
eee baat soft. 5) «xs Now, as it happened, 
much depended on the part. It was short but very 
crucial. If it weren’t cast just right; if a boy’s high 
voice came out of the false beard with a boy’s giggle; 
if old Ephraim didn’t walk down-stage with just the 
proper rheumatic stiffness in his knees and fire in his 
eyes; if the hat fell off Ephraim’s supposedly bald 
head, revealing a boy’s shock of tangled hair—well, 
Rap Dougall said the whole play would crash. And 
Rap ought to know, for he wrote it. 

So, for a while, the Troop was stumped. It was 
too large an order. In the whole crowd, there wasn’t 
a rooky unwilling to do his level, but a character part 
like that takes genius. All they had was grim de- 
termination. ‘‘You see?” said Rap excitedly, after 
two or three hopeful Ephraims had been tried out and 
promptly banished amid groans. ‘You can’t make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear!’ ‘True enough. 

287 
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There was talk of giving up the play and putting on a 
minstrel show instead. 

Well, then, somebody thought of Barnet—Dolph 
Barnet, who lived in his father’s house over on the 
River Road by the harbor mouth, who was a year out 
of school and at work in Rice’s shipyard as forge boy. 
How he ever entered anybody’s head, it’s impossible 
to say. Dolph had changed to the rank of Associate 
upon going to work; the Troop had forgotten all 
about him. He wasn’t old enough for an Assistant 
Scoutmaster’s papers. His hours at the shop were 
long and arduous. When he got home for supper, 
Dolph was ready for bed. ‘There was no reason to 
believe that he could or would bother with the thing. 

But he did—which throws a light on Dolph Barnet 
at the start. And whoever thought of him must have, 
himself, had a claim on that genius the Troop needed 
so desperately just then. In the part of Ephraim 
Bench, Dolph was utterly a knock-out. On that first 
calm June evening at rehearsal, when he came stump- 
ing on in his greasy dungarees, with a smear from the 
forge across his cheek, after one look at him, Rap 
Dougall took a great breath and then seemed to stop 
breathing, hands wedged between his knees, eyes riv- 
eted on Dolph’s face. Dolph spoke his first line: 
‘‘Naow, yew spavined Spark Plug, where’s that-there 
mor’gage?”’ Rap said “‘Boy!’’ devoutly, leaped to his 
feet, and in the dusk sailed through three cartwheels 
on the Town Hall’s polished floor. 

And on the night of the show, in blue overalls and 
a battered felt hat of his father’s and a false chin- 
whisker, Dolph Barnet brought down the house. He 
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took applause straight away from Bo Rucker, who 
was playing the lead; but nobody cared. He had no 
make-up but the beard. He didn’t need any. Simply, 
he screwed up that face of his into a thousand wrin- 
kles, stumped in, jerked out a word or two kind of 
toothlessly, and—well, he was the man, that’s all. It 
was a gift. You couldn’t explain it. Judge Lathrop 
insisted on shaking his hand, afterward. Everybody 
said it was a shame his father couldn’t be there to see 
him. 

Now, why should everybody say that? 

His father was away on a trip with the Sylvia B. 
But I for one don’t believe that made any difference. 
If Daniel Barnet had been home, he certainly wouldn’t 
have gone over to the Town Hall to see his boy in 
some stage foolishness. And even if he had gone, by 
some miracle, it wouldn’t have made any difference, 
if you see what I mean. . . . But of course you 
can’t see until you hear about old Dan’l. He’ll be heard 
in due course. 

Two months after the show, the whole incident was 
clean forgotten except as officially recorded in the an- 
nals of the Troop. It was midsummer by then, the 
season that is never dull. The Troop were making 
plans for their August cruise. Dolph worked over- 
time at Rice’s, where they were laying down three 
steel beam trawlers. And Dan’, his father 

Dan’! Barnet sailed the Sy/via into harbor, one eve- 
ning, took a mooring not fifty yards from his own front 
lawn, and came ashore swearing like a towboat skip- 


per. 
His wife, darning stockings in her tall rocker by the 
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kitchen window, saw him and called out placidly: 
‘Well, where’s the boys?” 

She meant the Sylvia’s crew, Alvah Heggin and 
Pete Dodge. Alvah had been fifty-six his last birth- 
day, and Pete—well, Pete’s father had marched from 
Atlanta to the sea. But the crew of a little old snub- 
nosed, coastwise schooner is always, to her master and 
her master’s wife, “‘the boys.” 

Dan’l Barnet slammed the white gate. He was an 
old man—not really ancient or feeble, you understand, 
but a crusty, peppery, gingery little thing with gimlet 
eyes and leathery wrinkles and a wisp of beard on his 
chin like weathered sea moss. ‘That sort. ‘ 
He slammed the gate and came stumping up the path, 
and his words rapped the still air like shots from a 
machine-gun. 

The boys had gone. To hear Dan’ tell it, you 
would have thought the desertion had been actuated 
by sheer spite. Halfway down to Portland, Pete 
had suffered an attack of his old trouble, and from 
then on his peaked nose hadn’t seen the light until, at 
the dock, they carried him on a stretcher from his 
bunk to the hospital ambulance. That left Alvah and 
the skipper to unload the grain alone. Low water 
made this difficult; and the Jast sack had slipped off 
the tackle and smashed down on Alvah’s leg; and the 
same ambulance (Dan’l’s tone implied that anything 
but the last sack and the same ambulance would have 
lightened the sting )—the same ambulance had backed 
up to the cap-log for Alvah. . . . Grrr! He 
had sailed the Sylvia home alone, swearing practically 
all the time. 
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From behind her large round spectacles Sylvia Bar- 
net smiled calmly on her sputtering husband. ‘‘Well,”’ 
said she mildly, “that’s too bad—for Alvah and Pete. 
I'll send ’em down some goodies. But you got your 
grain shipped and the boat back, didn’t you? What's 
the use frettin’ ?” 

The man seemed to explode, just as if someone had 
touched off a bomb under his chair. For a minute he 
was all flying knees and trembling whisker and flaming 
eye. “Here’s the use!” he roared, and beat his breast 
pocket as if there was a fire there to be spanked out. 
“Here! Right here! In Portland I got a tellygram 
from Smith’ick t’lay east’ard quick as I can, for twenty 
thousand feet o’ spruce deals to be delivered in Boston. 
If I don’t show up by to-morrow night, he’ll give the 
jo to that dod-rotted fat sculpin to tow down in a 
barge. Gr-r-r! An’ not a man to be got in town. 
What’s the use frettin'? What's the use ?” 
Dan’! subsided, spent and speechless. He had car- 
ried that message all the way from Portland, know- 
ing the scarcity of hands in the summer time. It was 
the last straw. It was the ugliest bug in the whole 
bitter brew. 

Now, Sylvia knew the “sculpin” by hearsay only. 
He was Anton Borg. At one time, years and years 
ago, he and Dan’ had been shipmates on a Banks 
trawler. Some trouble had come between them; she 
judged from report that Borg was an overbearing 
man, not too scrupulously honest—and a sly one with- 
al, a man worth watching. She could appreciate how 
that sort might set spark to the tinder of her man’s 
downright, upright soul. Their ways had parted, 
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luckily ; and then converged. Dan’l, after years of sav- 
ing, had got his Sylvia B., a modest living, and an un- 
limited source of worry dodging after cargoes. In 
the big seaport to the eastward, Anton Borg had 
taken out a pilot’s license and acquired a small tug, the 
Nero, with which he performed towing and piloting 
jobs of good and ill repute, and kept his slinking eyes 
peeled for salvage. So his enemies called him the 
“sculpin,”’ scavenger of the sea. Sylvia had often won- 
dered what he looked like. From his name and repu- 
tation, she visioned a great hairy brute. He worried 
her, for he was fast becoming the evil genius of her 
man’s existence. A tug can tow twice what a hundred- 
ton schooner can carry, and despite the price of coal, 
reap a good profit. Towing is slower, but it is also 
infinitely more certain. Borg waited not for wind or 
tide; his freight was not wracked or wetted by keel- 
ings over on a tack against a head sea; his loadings 
and unloadings were easy; one man, an engineer, was 
all his crew. Before this he had snatched shipments 
away from the skipper of the Sylvia. Men liked his 
loud laugh, his confident ways. Some openly pre- 
ferred him to the little spitfire who chewed his whis- 
ker with a perpetual anxious crease between his eyes. 

“It’s a shame, Dan’l,” said the woman slowly. “It’s 
a downright mean shame! And you can’t git hands 
here in town? Not even one man? You could do 
with one—a spry one.” 

‘“‘Not even one,” the little man grunted. “I wired 
the post office from Portland. Ev’rett’s had a notice 
posted for three days.” 


At that moment the white gate clicked. Both knew 
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who it was; the shipyard siren had blared some min- 
utes ago while they talked. The tall rocking chair 
ceased its regular motion. The tired blue eyes of the 
woman in it lighted suddenly. She waited until, out- 
side, someone was heard to lift the tin basin off its 
hook on the shed wall and pump it full of water, and 
great sounds of splashings and blowings filled the shed. 
Then she plucked off her spectacles and looked up. 
There was a catch in her rusty little voice. 

“Dan’l,” she said, very low—‘‘why not—him?” 

The man clicked his tongue on a quick intaken 
breath, in extreme exasperation. ‘‘Him!” he scoffed. 
““What’s he know about sailin’ and loadin’? A feller 
who’d go to work on shore . . . ! He'd be 
worse’n none. Besides, he wouldn’t do it.” 

“Now, Dan’l. We been all over that. I tell 
you ” 

The shed door opened, and Dolph came in. He 
smiled quickly when he saw his father, and with one 
big clean hand pushed the brown hair off his forehead. 

“Good trip, Pa? I saw you haul round the Head.” 

“Good !’’ began Dan’l, glaring. But his wife 
cut that short. 

“Dolphus,” said she, ‘“‘your father’s in a tight place. 
You’ve got a chance to help him. Now, it’s my belief 

.’ Her placid, even voice told the story, while 
Bolph’s eyes went sober and Dan’ fidgeted in his 
chair. At the end there was a pause. The little man 
opened his mouth as if to speak, but shut it again and 
stared at the worn floor. 

Dolph looked quickly from the rocking chair to the 
other. Then, again, he smiled. 
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“You get some supper on the table, Mother. I'll 
just run over to headquarters and see if one of the 
Troop won’t stand by for me at the blower for a week 
or so. It was high water about two. If Pa’s agree- 
able, we can catch the last set of the ebb down river.” 

Which throws another light on Dolph Barnet. 

But it was not so easy as you might think, once they 
were under way. Night-running, short-handed, is no 
fun. And when your skipper happens to be a little 
pepper-pot of a man so badgered by his nerves that he 
talks continually about his real and imagined troubles, 
and forecasts every weather sign, every light, every 
fourth sea as a harbinger of disaster—why, then the 
job becomes herculean. 

As darkness shut in, the Sy/via B. dropped down the 
river. In the open she found a light westerly, gybed 
over with started sheets, and laid a course for the bold 
bright eye of Monhegan, twenty miles away. If the 
wind held, Dolph figured, she would be off the big 
breakwater outside her destination by daylight. 

Dan’! showed neither surprise nor satisfaction at his 
son’s familiarity with matters seagoing. He had 
probably never heard of the Troop; certainly their 
hikes and cruises were beyond the range of his cares. 
Dolphus could coil down halyards. Dolphus could 
steer by compass. Dolphus could ease her off the 
wind, very tenderly, for a gybe; and meet her like 
lightning when she banged over with a strain and a 
rush. Well . . . that was so much to the good. 
Perhaps that would help. Perhaps not. The crease 
between the little man’s eyes did not lighten. 

So, like a black bird the Sylvia ghosted gently 
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through the night. The ripples chuckled past her 
solid old transom. The stars looked down inscruta- 
bly on her stubby, sensible mastheads. A block 
creaked, aloft there somewhere, in regular, mild com- 
plaint. On her port hand the coast line crept like a 
black snake; to starboard Monhegan swung abeam, 
then lay on her quarter. Master and crew stood 
watch and watch at the helm in two-hour tricks, snatch- 
ing cat-naps in the cuddy between whiles. The bin- 
nacle glowed faintly, now on the calm young face, now 
for a brief moment on both, now on the twisted old. 
Few words were spoken. 

Shortly after midnight, the Sreeve dropped flat. 
Dolph was at the wheel. It never occurred to him to 
call his father, for nothing could be done. There was 
plenty of time. They had covered half the distance, 
three or four hours more would see them through, and 
even if there should be no wind before noon—and that 
was unlikely—they would still be in time. Dolph 
took his hand off the wheel and sat back, whistling 
softly. 

An hour later, there came in a breath from a little 
south of east. It smelled wet, but it was wind. 
Dolph got his sheets pinned in hard; then he shoul- 
dered into an oilskin and went back to the wheel. 
When the wind had dropped, her course had been east 
northeast for Ram Head Light. Dolph brought her 
back to that and found that she would just make it. 
In fact, if the wind backed any more or the tide set her 
to leeward, they might have to make a short leg sea- 
ward in order to clear Ram Head. Still, there was 
plenty of time. 
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Dan’l came up, uncalled, on the dot. He found his 
son peering, strangely intent, over her stubby bows. 
She was threshing into a little chop now. But the 
stars were gone. The whole world had grown a thick, 
wet gray. Ram Head was nowhere. . . -. 

The little man went crazy. It was Dolph’s fault, 
of course. At the first sign of fog he should have 
called. No telling, now, where they'd drifted. At 
the boy’s mild protest that he’d kept Ram Head bear- 
ing east northeast Dan’l simply sniffed. He took the 
helm, insisted on a long beat to seaward, and tongue- 
lashed his crew the whole way. When the Sylvia 
came about again, her nose pointed northeast. In 
spite of his worries, Daniel Barnet knew this crooked, 
reef-riddled coast like a book. Querulously he told 
the damp, gray emptiness that she would run on this 
tack, if the wind held, for just two hours, and so fetch 
the end of the breakwater—or else she would, for all 
he cared, run straight into the mouth of hell. Dad- 
burn it. 

Dolph’s only answer was a long blast on the rusty 
foghorn. To this duty he had been relegated, and 
performed it with care. They had seen no running- 
lights, but you never could tell. 

For two hours, then, by Daniel’s gold hunting case, 
they sailed that blind tack. In that time, not a glim- 
mer of light, not a shape, broke the soft wet curtain 
that swathed them; not a sound broke the weird gray 
silence but the regular hoarse bray of the horn at 
Dolph’s lips. The minutes crept, with the fog, past 
her sodden mainsail. Except for her slight lift and 
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heel, you might have thought the little schooner mo- 
tionless. 

But with a click, at last, Dan’l shut his watch and 
slipped it back into his pocket. And as if that gesture 
had been a signal, immediately things happened. 

A red eye, gigantic and menacing, opened out of the 
nothingness ahead. The very silence of its coming 
was appalling. At sight of it the little man at the 
wheel seemed to choke. “It’s—it’s the breakwater— 
the red sector—we’re too far—it’s Whale iS 
Then something cut the gasping voice short. With a 
savage and shuddering jar that shook her stout tim- 
bers, with her sails still drawing absurdly, the Sylvia 
B. stopped dead. 

For a minute it was like the end of all living, too 
stupendous for comprehension. Those two stood gap- 
ing. Then in the soft darkness came Dan’l’s desper- 
ate whine: “If you’d been sensible and called me 
. . « If only you’d been sensible and called me 


To that tune they investigated. The Sylvia had 
run nearly her whole length on the rounded flank of 
Whaleback Ledge, that menace against which the red 
sector of the Breakwater Light warned. Ai scant half 
mile from her destination, for want of a cable’s length 
to windward, with a cargo waiting right in there be- 
hind the Light somewhere and an Anton Borg in his 
nasty towboat ready to pounce on it—at the very peak 
of the flood she was cast up for gulls to mew and mock 
at, out of the running. ‘If you’d only been sensible 
.’ Dolph Barnet set his teeth, said nothing. 
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They got into the dory and tried to pull her off. 
Of course, that was useless. As the tide ebbed, she 
began to heel over. They eased her sheets until the 
boom ends trailed in the water, so that at least the 
wind should not pull against them; and the slatting 
canvas laughed gently at them in the night; and the sly 
red eye on the Breakwater leered wanly. “If only 
you'd been sensible hes 

They lighted lanterns, crawled down into her 
strangely canted hold, and there in the gloom began 
shifting ballast to starboard. The rusty bars of iron 
were slimy cold with bilge. To their elbows those 
two grew numb; their hands and forearms browned 
with rust, and their faces became ruddy in streaks as 
they stopped to wipe the sweat away. But the Sylvia 
B. heeled faster than they could work. Almost they 
could hear the ebb racing past her plankings. Mov- 
ing around in her black hold had become risky, she was 
over so far. Still the ballast clinked; still those two 
grunted, slaving; still that monotone sang thinly in 
the air—“If only you’d . . .” 

It stopped. There had come a louder clink than 
usual, and an odd grisly sound like a man dressing a 
pullet. Dolph unbent his aching back. His father 
stood, swaying a little, directly under the light. His 
seamed face was gray. He stared owlishly down at 
a hand on which a color brighter than rust was spread- 
ing, from which something dripped that was not bilge. 
And when from his pinched lips the old man at last 
brought words, there was a startling change. That 
peevish whine had gone utterly. The voice was the 
voice of a child who for the first time looks upon the 
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inscrutable Bringer of all good, all evil. . . . 
“Dolphus—son,” he whispered, staring, “my hand’s 
smashed all to——” 

Dolph caught him in time. He swung the limp fig- 
ure across his shoulder, picked his way over to the lad- 
der, and labored up on deck. At the rail, aft, the bat- 
tered felt hat dropped off the old sagging head. Dolph 
let it lie. 

It was a matter of minutes, now, with that rust- 
smeared, bleeding hand. . . . They must have 
iodine at the Light, or something. Let the schooner 
founder if she would. Schooners could be duplicated. 
A father was In the first silvery glimmer of 
dawn Dolph caught sight of that worn face at his 
shoulder. It wasso small. It had struggled so hard 
to win. It looked so wretched, so licked. What if 
it had been blind—and obstinate—and unjust? Old 
people sometimes got that way. They didn’t mean 
it. It was their losing race against the world and the 
swift, cruel years. A father was—a father. : 

It was the tragedy in that face that made the boy’s 
eyes burn fiercely, that made his heart go big with 
resolve. Very gently he lowered the bundle into the 
dory and placed the injured hand so that it would trail 
in the cleansing cold sea. The red eye of the Light 
was paling as he picked up his oars. The dory began 
to plunge as he drove her with short sure strokes. 
Once or twice he looked back at the schooner, still 
fluttering indistinctly, like a snared bird. Then the 
mist hid her; and a gray pillar loomed ahead. 

“Fal-loa, the dory!” A tall wraith leaned over 
the balcony railing. In a moment he was gone inside 
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the Light, reappearing presently on the steel grating | 
just above the water’s edge. ‘‘Somebody hurt?” 

Panting, Dolph explained. Before he had finished, 
the keeper was in action. Dan’l Barnet? Knew him 
well. Get him inside, quick now, and we'll fix him up 
inno time. Sometimes a thing like that looks worse’n 
itis. . . . The tall man moved swiftly, talking 
allthe time. Inthe round lower room of the Light he 
got the limp figure flat, produced hot water, disin- 
fectant, bandages, and peered with a keen and sympa- 
thetic eye at the bruised hand. Tough luck. Cargo 
waiting, huh? Still, things might be worse. Weather 
going to clear before noon. Likely somebody’ll be out 
with steam to pull her off. Never say die, huh? 

Somebody with steam—to pull her off? 

The hand was expertly dressed, and Dan’l—by now 
conscious and protesting feebly—given hot black cof- 
fee and put to bed in the keeper’s room, where he was 
snoring in five minutes. Dolph had reached the grat- 
ing when the tall man laid hand on his shoulder. 

““What’s the use goin’ back aboard, son? She’s 
safe enough. Soon as the fog lifts, we kin watch her 
from here—and get somebody by ’phone to pull her 
off. Let’s you and me turn in on the floor for forty 
winks, huh? More comfy than that canted deck out 
there.” 

In another five minutes the two were rolled in blan- 
kets sound asleep, while the day broke over the 
Light. 

Dolph was awakened by the sun on his face. There 
was a change in the air. It was dry and keen, and a 


little chop licked the rocks under the Light. With a 
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sudden lump in his throat the boy struggled out of his 
blanket. He got out to the grating, rubbing his eyes, 
and looked about him. 

On his left hand stretched the roadstead, a flat ave- 
nue of glistening icy blue that began far off among a 
great dim pile of docks and buildings and swam past 
his feet. On his right spread the open sea under the 
sun, a ball of brass. The eastern sky was all scarlet 
flakes of cloud. The wind blew seaward, a westerly. 
Off there where the Sy/via had stood, the empty wave- 
lets giggled and danced in the light. . . . Buta 
half mile beyond, winged out and headed for the level 
horizon, growing smaller every second 

The guilty truth shot home. Without another 
thought Dolph leaped lightly into the dory, cast off, 
and picked up the oars. He was trembling all over. 

She must have slid off Whaleback when the wind 
changed. The ebb canted her, and she slid. They 
had eased her sheets. The wind had gybed the fore- 
sailover. She would sail thus indefinitely—to be lost, 
or picked up by someone eager for salvage. Either 
way was equally bad, equally fatal. His father’s 
whole resources were tied up in that fleeing hull. If 
she was gone, he’d be flat. It would take him a year 
to earn her salvage. Without her, how could he earn 
it? And what man will wait a year? 

Dolph was rowing now, not panicky, but with hard 
strokes that made the tiny craft surge. He turned his 
head. Apparently no change. . . . It had been 
his fault. No doubt about that. He should have 
cast off her halyards and let go an anchor before com- 
ing ashore. Undoubtedly, his father thought it had 
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been done! His fault. His father had tried him in 
a pinch, and he had failed. Had he? 

He put more power into his strokes. Surely a man 
could row faster than the Sylvia would sail in this 
light breeze! If only he could get aboard of her. 
. No worry about salvage then. ‘“S’long as 
there’s one man aboard,” he remembered his father 
had said once. And he’d get her in, somehow. If 
only he’d been sensible 

Then he saw the tug. 

She was a hundred yards right astern of him, com- 
ing out of the roadstead past the Light with a great 
white bone in her teeth and black smoke belching from 
her funnel. Clearly she was in a hurry. Row his 
arms out he might, but in three minutes she’d be 
abreast of him, passing him, forging on for—what? 

Again Dolph turned. The schooner was sailing as 
steadily as if her skipper’s hand had been on her helm. 
She listed heavily to starboard . . . that was the 
ballast. The boy’s brown eyes narrowed. 

He straightened. The tug was very near. That 
quick radiant smile of his broke over his face. He 
took one great clumsy stroke. The starboard oar, 
sucking very deep, twisted out of his hand, slipped 
down past the thole-pins, and bobbed astern. He 
made one futile grab for it; then stood up and waved. 

The tug slowed. He heard the jingle of her engine- 
room signal. He saw the name on her pilot house— 
Nero—and wondered why it looked familiar. 

A thin, dirty man swung up out of her inside ang 
leaned over her rail, staring. A window of her pilot 
house squeaked open, and the fattest man Dolph had 
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ever seen squeezed his upper body through. The 
_ flesh lay in folds on his cheeks, under his chin. Out of 
the flesh two hard little eyes gleamed like a pig’s. 
The fat mouth worked over a cigar. A voice came 
out of it in a ridiculous falsetto: ‘‘What’s it worth to 
you to git back safe?” 

No one saw the suddenly clenched fist at Dolph’s 
side. He spoke evenly, resting on each word. “If 
you take me back, I’ll pay whatever you like.” 

The pig’s eyes twinkled. “Ho! Come aboard. 
I got a little job to do first.” 

The dory went astern ona painter. The dirty, thin 
man ducked below as the bell tinkled. Dolph climbed 
three steps and looked in the pilot house door while 
the Nero gathered way. 

Behind her wheel, the fat man bulged over a high 
stool. Just beyond the lump of his shoulder, there 
was something framed on the wall, a great red seal 
in its lower corner. An engraved scroll, old-fashioned 
script, signatures flourishing in bold black ink. ‘This 
certifies that—Anton Bor i 

The fat man jerked a thumb seaward. “I ben 
watchin’ her since daylight,” he squeaked. ‘“That’s 
Barnet’s Sylvia. The ornery little rat went an’ piled 
her up on Whaleback some time last night, an’ then 
went an’ Jeft her. Ho! He deserves all that’s com- 
in’ to him/ Pious old ninny! This here is goin’ to 
be the sweetest salvage money ever dropped into my 
lap.” 

They were very near the schooner now. The fat 
man chuckled. ‘She sails so bleedin’ steady, you’d 
think there was a man at her wheel. But I got water- 
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tight evidence he an’ his crew went ashore to the Light. 
Cold feet. Paugh!” 

Dolph’s face was blank. Under his shirt, though, 
something banged like a piston. . . . He waited 
a bit, for more; then with a mumbled word about going 
down below to get warm, he descended to the deck. 

The engine-room bell jingled. The Nero was lying 
alongside. Churning and throbbing in white soap- 
suds, her starboard bow came even with the blunt nose 
of the schooner, and she sidled close. Dolph watched 
the main boom swing overhead. He stepped quickly 
around the pilot house to the vacant port side . . . 

A hoarse shout split the sunlit air. ‘Mister Borg! 
Look—quick !” 

Over his head the window squeaked. But the boy’s 
shadow moved rapidly around the house again, cling- 
ing close—around to the starboard side, forward to 
her bumper-clad nose. Behind him he heard a muf- 
fled piping: ‘‘Wh-what the devil ?” He waited 
not one instant. The fore chains of the Sylvia were 
but three feet away. He leaped, caught the wire 
spreader under her bowsprit, swarmed around her 
bows to the hidden starboard side, and went up the 
draped anchor chain like an alley cat to her rail. 

In the scramble down there a wisp of gray, wet sea 
moss had come off in his clutching hand. He looked 
at it; and his head went back in silent laughter. He 
swung off the rail and ran aft to the wheel. Right by 
the binnacle there lay Dan’l Barnet’s battered felt 
hat. : 

All this happened in a matter of seconds; but the 
Nero, reversing to check her way, had backed off to 
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twenty yards by the time her skipper had pinched his 
-great bulk out of her port window and into the one to 
starboard. Now his face was very red. And the 
pig eyes, squinting against the sun, rolled in a kind of 
horror-struck amazement. For—they—saw 

A man on the schooner, the upper part of a man’s 
body at her wheel !—a little gingery, hunched back, a 
tanned and wrinkled face, a wisp of whisker under an 
old felt hat! The head turned and spat casually over 
the high port rail. A peppery voice snapped out of 
it. “Hi, boys! Lay on deck there! We got enough 
breeze to beat in, now.” The figure turned more, and 
as if in surprise seemed to take in the Nero for the 
first time. It grunted. ‘‘Mornin’, Mister Borg. Up 
early, ain’t ye? Git right out o’ my wind, now—I’m 
comin’ abaout!” 

The fat mouth hung open. Dazed fat fingers 
groped for the bell. “By the love of—an’ they swore 
to me—they swore to me he’d gone ashore. ve 
The Nero moved stodgily away. 

But presently high voices drifted back from her. 

“. . that bleedin’ kid? Ain’t he below with 
you?” 

“Below with me! . . . crazy! Ain’t he up 
with you?” 

Dolph Barnet heard. Then he rolled on the 
Sylvia’s slanting deck. ‘‘He—he’s got the dory,” he 
gasped. “I reckon we'll have to—pay him—a couple 
dollars salvage—for that!” 


Half an hour later, a little snub-nosed schooner with 
an idiotic list to starboard came fluttering into the 
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wind on the channel side of the Light. Above her 
sensible mastheads, on the lighthouse balcony, a small 
old man with one hand in a huge white bandage 
jumped up and down on a regular and irrepressible 
rhythm, like a mechanical toy. And his high-pitched 
yell came over the water, breathless, incoherent: 

“Boy! Ye’re the—we saw out o’ Tim’s glasses! 
Herry up, you—you boy! We telephoned in to 
Smith’ick. Two hands an’ cargo all waitin’. I’m all 
right. Everybody’s all right. Boy—boy/ How'd 
ye do it?” 

Dolph ran forward. An anchor whinnied down. 
He hesitated an instant. Then he cupped his hands 
around his mouth. 

“‘[—dunno, Pa,” his strong young voice called back. 
“T reckon it—just happened.” 

Which casts a final light on Dolph Barnet. For 
that was exactly the truth. 


THE FIFTH JOHN TRAYNOR 


BY ARTHUR MASON 


HE Dyphonas, a four-topmast schooner, four- 
teen days out from Shanghai, bound for San 
Francisco, was running the Eastern down with 

every rag of canvas bent to the westerly breeze. 

It was late in the afternoon; the sky was partly 
cloudy; the sun, in trying to manifest his greatness, 
spurted pale yellow streamers down to where the sea 
and sky lay brazed as one. 

John Traynor, captain of the Dyphonas, came up 
from the cabin, and his black eyes searched and snap- 
ped as he gazed at the western skies. To the man of 
the sea, these signs mean danger, and on any other 
voyage John Traynor would have been on the alert; 
but here it was different, and the sailor’s thought for 
the safety of his ship and crew was merged in the heed- 
less selfishness of the fugitive. 

His gaze shifted to the ship. To her masts and 
sails; her majestic beauty as she sped along away from 
the tell-tale skies. With a body as staunch and true 
as the booms that swung over the lee rail, he sprang 
panther-wise from the poop on to the main deck, then 
purposefully examined the tarpaulins on the main 
hatch. This was an act seemingly unwarranted by the 
state of the cargo, for to the eye of a passing ship the 
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Dyphonas would have been said to be returning as 
usual in ballast, so high she rode above the water. 

But she carried a cargo—a valuable cargo—known 
to none but her master. For him the western horizon 
was peopled with the fearful phantoms of pursuit, 
while before, and beckoning him on, was Fortune; 
money that ordinary cargoes could not make, insur- 
ance against future want. 

More than a hundred years ago, another John 
Traynor had sailed on this same parallel of latitude, 
following the sperm whale to the Southern seas, and 
back again to the icy North. He was a hard and 
courageous man, proud of his crew and cargo; one 
man whose harpooners and boat-pullers were sure of 
their share in the whale. 

From that time to this the sun had shone, the winds 
had blown on some John Traynor sailing these waters, 
always with a fine ship, always with an honest cargo. 
Each John Traynor was the son of his father, growing 
old on the sea, in the full honor of his calling. The 
captain of the Dyphonas was the fourth, and the first 
to betray his name with unlawful trafficking; damaging 
a clean inheritance for the fifth John Traynor who was 
sailing with his father, a seventeen-year-old lad from 
whose clear eyes shone courage and honesty without a 
hint of greed. 

“Here,” called the captain, as he felt a loose oak 
wedge in the hatch-batten, “bring a hammer, one of 
you fellows, and drive home every loose wedge you 
find in the hatches.”’ 

A sailor sprang to obey. John Traynor was a mas- 
ter of men as well as of ships? He watched till the job 
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was done; then, satisfied that his precious cargo was 
in no danger from the outside, he mounted the poop 
with the limberness of an uncoiling rope. 
__ An hour passed, and the sky was darkening with ap- 
proaching night. The black sea was tinged with phos- 
phorescent froth, the wind began to talk and moan in 
the rigging. The topsail sheets surged and cracked 
around the belaying pins. The Dyphonas was feeling 
the perverse influence of the will of a master who 
would not take alarm. 

The captain walked to the helmsman and sharply 
asked what course he was steering. 

The helmsman, sure of himself, answered smartly: 

“East, one half north, sir.” 

“Steer east by south,” ordered John Traynor, as- 
suring himself that there would be less danger of his 
schooner’s broaching to with the wind dead aft. Then 
he quickly descended to his cabin, his broad shoulders 
filling the companionway. In the cabin a swivel lamp 
was burning. He walked across to the forward bulk- 
head where a barometer was fastened. It stood low, 
and from the last observation was still falling. 

“Ts a storm coming?” John Traynor, the boy, asked 
his father. 

“Well, what if there is? Let it come,” snapped the 
older man, angrily. 

The boy quailed under his father’s blazing eyes. 

“T wonder what is wrong with Father,” he thought. 
‘‘FTe hasn’t been like himself since we left port. Some- 
times he is angry, sometimes he is afraid Oh, well 
” And his answer was a kindly silence. 

The ship gave a sudden lurch to leeward, and as she 
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slowly righted herself again, the mahogany panels in 
the ceiling cracked and seemed to splinter protest at 
John Traynor the master. A dark smile crossed his 
face; a smile that meant challenge to the storm. A 
decanter of water stood upon the dining-room table. 
He poured out a glassful, drank it in a gulp, then 
turned into his room, slamming the door behind him. 

On deck the scene was one to break the heart of an 
old sailor. Not in the pitchy blackness of the night, 
nor in the increasing gale, whose mountainous waves 
seemed to grow out of the lightning flaming in the 
southwest—but in the agony of a willing ship, greatly 
abused, crying out against the man, as with all her 
sails she fled before the gale. 

The mate, pale-faced, came down into the cabin. 

‘“‘Where’s the captain?” he asked the boy. 

“In there,” said the fifth John Traynor, pointing to 
the captain’s room with a hand as steady as the color 
in his cheeks. 

The mate rapped with his knuckles on the door. 

“Well, what is it?” came a bellow from the 
inside. 

““The wind and sea are increasing, sir, and I believe 
that we can’t hold on to the topsails much longer. 
The barometer is very low, sir, and is now showing 
gales.” 

The master of the Dyphonas opened the door. His 
jaws snapped like a steel trap. He rushed to the 
dining-room table, picked up a water glass, and with 
a swing of his powerful arm he drove it into the 
barometer. The broken glass flew over the table, and 
tinkled on to the cabin floor. Like a fiend he turned 
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on the mate, crying in a voice flooded with passionate 
hate: 

“Not a tack, not a halyard shall you touch. I’m the 
master and she is my ship. Let the sheets alone, d’ye 
hear? If danger should come, you look after the 
crew. The Dyphonas MUST land!” 

‘“‘B-but *’ stammered the mate, and looked at 
the boy. 

The fifth John Traynor saw his look. Drawing 
himself up to his slender height, he spoke for his 
father and himself: 

“Thank you, Mr. Trask,” he said quietly, ‘‘my place 
is with my father.” 

The captain, seeming not to hear him, pushed him 
aside, and ran like a madman from the cabin, and out 
onto the black, slippery deck. He stopped at the 
main hatch and listened, his ear resting against the tar- 
paulin. 

“What is that noise?” he muttered. “There in the 
hold?” 

A sea struck the Dyphonas, and she pitched to 
windward. Snap went a halyard; crack went a sheet, 
bang, bang! and a quivering, pulsating throb went to 
the very roots of her. The mizzen-topsail had blown 
away and was adrift. The ship felt a little less strain, 
but not enough relief with the increasing gale. 

John Traynor, bareheaded and wild-eyed, ran from 
the hatch to the weather main rigging. A black, fiery 
sea struck the bulwarks abreast of him. He turned 
his massive shoulders as if to push it back—back and 
away from his ship and cargo. 

The sea, heedless of this frail sponge that defied it, 
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lashed its salty bitterness against hull, man, and mast. 
Like a chip from a broadax, the owner washed and 
wallowed about the decks. His clenched fingers 
caught a ringbolt. Like rubber, he rebounded to his 
feet. With his left hand he caught the mizzen top- 
mast-backstay. He raised his right hand to the storm, 
and in tones as mighty as the wind which wrung the 
rigging above him, he voiced his will. 

“Blow, blow your crushing rifts! Send your tum- 
bling sea. You can’t disturb my cargo!” 

Water squashed and hissed from his shoes as he ran 
for the cabin. His black hair was soaked and ropy, 
and briny water dripped from it down his face. His 
son sprang to meet him. Roughly he pushed him 
aside. 

“Get to your room,” he said. “This is no time for 
questions.” 

The boy obeyed, frightened, not by the storm but by 
his father’s actions. 

He recalled, now, how his father had hinted myster- 
iously once at the fine ship he was going to buy for his 
son to own some day; and how the next moment he 
had been as taciturn and mad as he was now. It 
seemed as though some influence were at work upon 
him to make him reckless of every obligation of sea- 
manship. 

In his room, the captain snatched a blue steel revol- 
ver from a drawer under his bunk, as if there were life 
in it, and he wanted to squeeze it out. He rushed for 
the deck again, and forward to the Gonkey room. 

“Donkey, donkeyman,” he shouted, ‘get me a lan- 
tern, quick!” 
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The donkeyman, terrified at the sight of the revol- 
ver and the wildly blazing eyes of the master, nerv- 
ously fumbled a light in the lantern. John Traynor 
snapped it from his trembling hands and staggered 
with the ship as he made his way along the deck to the 
forepeak hatch. Amidst groan and strain, and roll 
and sea, he lowered himself down, down, down, to the 
hold of his ship. 

‘“‘Men,”’ said the mate, as the sailors gathered round 
him, ‘‘there’s something wrong with Captain Traynor. 
The ship can’t go on like this much longer.” 

“Well, why don’t we shorten sail and heave her to, 
and save the ship ?” 

“We can’t do that. There is that in his eyes that 
means death to the one that crosses him to-night.” 

With one voice they uttered protest, the cry of those 
who on the sea and land risk their lives for their mas- 
ter’s whim: 

‘“What, must we die like rats in a trap?” 

“No,” said the mate, “not that. His orders are 
that we provision the starboard lifeboat in tne for- 
ward house. If the worst comes, we can drop her 
over and get away.” 

Below, down, down, in the hold, a muddy, smelly 
light flickered its rays on a red tank. ‘There were 
queer whisperings there. The knees that supported 
the decks of the Dyphonas were creaking like aged 
joints. But they were not old. They were shaped 
from the roots of trees that had stood for hundreds 
of years, and had hundreds of years of life yet ahead. 
They were whispering, whispering to the man who now 
climbed the red tank and disappeared through a hole 
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in its top. Whispering of caution, reasoning against 
the mocking murmurs from within the tank where 
John Traynor’s greed slavered over the little cans of 
slick blackness, in the red-painted vacuum tins, worth 
on safe delivery a hundred thousand dollars. 

A dim light crept through the manhole, and fell 
upon a deck beam. What were those sweaty drops 
tinged with red rust? Were they blood? Was it the 
blood of the Dyphonas leeching out to feed this 
THING in the red tank? 

Ting-ting; ting-ting; ting-ting; ting-ting; eight 
bells—midnight on the Dyphonas. 

Midnight, and the last bell left the ship panting— 
fighting for her life. For all her sail, for all her gal- 
lant speed, the storm had overtaken her with wind and 
sea on stern and quarter. She was caught—she was 
surrounded by barriers from everywhere! 

In the cabin the fifth John Traynor stood helplessly 
awaiting the coming of any one who might bring him 
cheer. He knew that on such a night he could do 
nothing to help his father, but as he thought, he real- 
ized that all the splendid seamanship of the fourth 
John Traynor, all the noble resistance of the noble 
Dyphonas, and all his own youth were at risk for some 
whim of greed and gain. Then he wrung his hands 
and cried aloud in his helplessness. 

On deck the helmsman, no longer able to keep her 
running before the gale, deserted the wheel, and left 
her to the mercy of the night. The caribou feel safe 
when their backs are pitched against a mountain storm. 
A ship finds her safety in heading into the teeth of the 
gale. 
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By the aid of her sails, the Dyphonas spun around 
and saluted the seas that had been pounding her to 
destruction. But the hand of man has interfered with 
the instinct of ships, and she carried too much sail to 
breast so stern a sea. 

When the forces of the night caught her broadside, 
topmasts snapped at the cross-tree-heads, canvas with 
the strength of steel ripped and tore and blew from the 
bolt ropes. Booms stranded and parted their stout 
hemp sheets; the decks were a part of the ocean. The 
Dyphonas was wavering over fathomless depths. 

Alarm of feeling and hearing called John Traynor 
from the red tank. His training of the sea told him 
what was wrong. In his efforts to get out he kicked 
the red-painted tins that a moment before he had been 
caressing. As he lowered himself until his feet rested 
on the keelson, there came a roar from the deck above, 
the ship seemed to roll over, and down, down. ‘Then 
a crack, and a snap, and the splintering of pine, and 
slowly she regained her equilibrium. Water was 
pouring into the hold from the deck as he held up the 
lantern. He saw that the mainmast had carried away, 
and was splintered down to the heel in the keelson. 
Iron strops that secured the tank to the mainmast had 
burst, and it was at the mercy of the roll of the ship. 

With all his speed, John Traynor rushed up from 
the hold into the night. It was as though the earth 
had lost her place among the planets and was dashing 
into endless Space with the speed of Destruction. 
John Traynor’s eyes sparkled brighter than the phos- 
phorescent seas that swept over him. The muscles of 
his face and neck set with a sudden jerk. He pitched 
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the flickering lantern away, then cut the string from 
his shoes and kicked them off. He tore the guernsey 
and shirts from his back, and stood naked to the waist- 
line. He ground his teeth as his eyes searched the 
blackness for any hope. He saw that the foresail 
had not been blown away. No, there it rode, swing- 
ing helplessly; its majestic peak singing its song to the 
sorrowful night. 

He wouldn’t risk a sailor’s life to do what he was 
going to do. He ran to the bulwark rail abaft the 
fore-rigging and grabbed it, and between dips and dives 
made his way aft to the wheel, over blocks and spars, 
masts and booms. It didn’t occur to him to think of 
the crew, nor even of his boy. In such a storm, the 
weaker ones seek each his own refuge and the strong 
do the work of many men. 

John Traynor reached the wheel and caught it. It 
was hard work to put it up, and the muscles on his fore- 
arm stood out like the spokes he was trying to pull. 
With the help of the foresail there was one hope in a 
thousand that he would get her to outpace the wind 
and sea. He was going to risk that one chance for 
the safety of the cargo in the red tank. 

At his side stood a slim, bending, clinging shape, 
storm-wet and frail—his son, who had crept up from 
the cabin and found him—but John Traynor seemed 
not to notice the boy, nor to heed the grinding and 
groaning of the Dyphonas, who in every timber and 
shroud cried aloud against the strain she was being 
put to for the greed of gain in the little tins. 

Nevertheless, she gathered headway, and began to 
pay off. ‘The foresail was filling. A few more points 
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now. What? She can’t do it? She’s gone? No, 
not she. Back she came, and off she went before it 
like a crippled snipe in a foggy marsh. The master 
eased her over the avalanche seas, and started her off 
into the dawn. John Traynor thought only of the 
cargo; she was just a thing to use and sail. But her 
chain plates were torn and her sternpost gashed. The 
Dyphonas wa slowly filling, settling, and sinking. Her 
fluttering warnings had been unheeded; now it was 
too late! 

As water rushed into the hold, and squeezed with 
the roll in the rush for freedom, it knocked down the 
red tank and its red cargo. Bubbles and froth and 
black glazey water gargled a song of hate as it floated 
the tins out of the tank. It crept higher, it was reach- 
ing the knees of the great rooty trees. Soon it would 
be snapping at the hatches, and then 

The sky is clear; the storm has passed and gone 
ahead. What is that noise? It is the hatches sprung 
open from the pressure below. 

Dawn comes, and the eastern skies shoot shafts of 
aster light, covering the ocean in a rich cream color. 
It makes ghostly the dismantled Dyphonas. It falls 
on the face of the captain, who still struggles to save 
his ship. It intensifies the yellow greed that shines 
out of his eyes. 

The crew in the boat who lie on their oars astern of 
the sinking ship look shriveled and crimson. The 
fifth John Traynor still stands beside his father at the 
wheel. The storm droops over him like a transparent 
curtain, bringing out all the beauty of his fair skin and 
yellow hair. The tip of the upper limb of the sun, a 
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golden crescent, shows on the horizon; the sky-colors 
change to vivid carmine. The low, long glittering 
swell splashes over the wreck. 

“Get out of her; at least get your boy out of her be- 
fore it is too late!”’ shouts the mate from the boat. 

There is no answer. Silent stands the fourth John 
Traynor, his face twitching with miser greed like the 
drug need of an addict. Silent stands John Traynor 
the fifth, watching the little red cans that come bob- 
bling up from the hold and go bobbling off over the 
side. He has seen their like before. At last he un- 
derstands, to his horror, that the secret cargo his 
father had carried is opium—the drug outlawed and 
Gespised. Understands the influences upon him of 
that Spirit from the hold. 

“Father, Father,” he shouts, “‘she is sinking!” He 
clutches him around the legs and pleads with him. The 
father pushes him off, and, leaving the wheel, clutches 
his hair distractedly. 

“Don’t you understand?” he cries. “lt was for you 
that I did it. For you, to buy you a beautiful ship. 
Now you stand there and do nothing. They do 
nothing! Come back, come back!’’ he calls to the 
crew, but they row farther and farther away; they 
know well the terrible suckage of a sinking ship. 

The honest fire of the old John Traynor shines 
from the eyes of the boy. 

“Father,” he said, and his voice sounds clear and 
strong; “I know what you were going to sell to get 
that ship for me. What good would it have been to 
me? I don’t want a ship or anything else that is 
bought with dishonest money. I won’t die on an 
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opium ship either. I don’t want to leave you, Father, 
but if you won’t come with me I’ll go alone.” 

The boy jumps overboard, clear of the ship. A 
moment or two more and the sucking waters will bury 
the Dyphonas. The little red tins are all gone now, 
and clear water seems to cleanse the captain’s soul.’ 
He rushes to the rail and the air whistles as he pulls 
it in through set teeth. 

““What have I done, what have I done?” he cries, 
over and over again. 

Then from his lungs comes the roar of a con- 
queror. 

“I’m coming, son!” and he dives overboard, and 
with mighty strokes reaches and catches the struggl- 
ing boy. “You are the real John Traynor,” he says, 
and swims with him to where the boat waits, pulled 
dangerously near to catch them. Bubbles and little 
waves cover the spot where the ship had sunk, as the 
boat rows safely away to the southward, where the 
smoke of a steamer streaks the horizon. 


THE SHERITON TURNABOUT 


BY GEORGE F. PIERROT 


HE story of the Sheriton Turnabout is pretty 

much the story of Maxwell Larrison. From 

which statement you’d probably suppose that 

he was a basketball hero. But he wasn’t. I guess 

I’d better go ahead and tell you all about it, and let 
you judge for yourself. 

Might as well start witli the first day of the Turn- 
about, which is the big all-state basketball tournament 
that district high-school champions hold each spring 
after the regular schedule has been played. One sea- 
son it takes place at Sheriton, and next at Ashford, 
which is why we call it the Turnabout. Ashford is a 
bigger school than Sheriton, and our fightingest rival. 
Needless to say, we leave no stone unturned to make 
our tournament knock the spots off theirs. 

Well, on the opening day of the Turnabout, there 
I was, as chairman of the housing committee, waiting 
at the railroad station for the first contingent of vis- 
itors. ‘They were the Medford squad, nine strong, 
and a coach—I was planning to park them at the Her- 
mits’ Club. You see, the Sheriton student body were 
hosts during the Turnabout, so that it didn’t cost the 
players a cent. My job was to go around and get 
each boarding house to promise to entertain a team— 
the fellows who lived there chipping in to meet the 
expense of it—during the four days of the meet. I’d 
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done all that, and now it was up to me to see that each 
team was greeted and conducted to its lodgings. 

Well, the early morning train came puffing into the 
station, and the Medford squad, loaded down with 
suitcases, clambered off and looked about them. I 
hurried up to the tall, smiling chap that appeared to 
be and was, Medford’s coach. 

“I’m Flip Jones,” I said, sticking out my hand. 

““Mine’s Larrison,” he grinned. “Glad to know 


you.” 
“You folks are going to the best boarding house 
in the whole town,” I assured him. ‘Hermits’ Club 


—the whole fourth floor to yourselves.” 

I'd hardly got the words out of my mouth when 
in rushed Old Man Trouble, in the shape of my good 
friend Rusty Nayle. 

“Don’t send anybody to the Hermits’ Club,” Rusty 
panted. ‘Chicken pox!” 

Chicken pox! What a tough way to start a Turn: 
about! Then Larrison spoke. 

“Don’t let it worry you,” he said, easily. “It 
doesn’t worry us. The Turnabout doesn’t start un- 
til this afternoon, so just you let us mosey up to the 
gym for a little workout. Then, by lunch time, you'll 
have us placed.” 

I breathed a sigh of relief. Think how nasty he 
could have been in a situation like that, if he’d wanted 
to be. 

“Mighty sorry to have assigned you to the pest- 
house,” I said, and managed a grin. “Rusty here will 
take you to the gym, and before noon I’ll have you all 


fixed up.” 
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So Larrison strode off, with his squad clustering 
around him like chicks sticking to their mother. He 
seemed mighty popular with the team. And he wasn’t 
so very old, either. Maybe three years older than I. 

Before noon all twenty-four teams had arrived and 
were safely housed. By dint of a whole lot of coax- 
ing, I had persuaded my own landlady, at Seldom Inn, 
to take two teams. She did it by moving me and 
Shorty North and a couple of others temporarily into 
the basement shower room. I didn’t mind that, be- 
cause I was too busy to sleep; but Shorty North com- 
plained the next day that the shower leaked on his 
head and he dreamed he was a seal and swam full 
speed and head-first into the tiled wall! 

That first afternoon, things were a madhouse. 
Team captains drew for places on the schedule. Vo'- 
unteers guided visitors around the campus or whisked 
them through town in automobiles. I had the pleas- 
ant task of assigning lockers, and aside from accident- 
ally giving out three lockers twice I got by pretty well. 

At seven o’clock that evening Medford opened the 
tournament against Patterson. Zowie! Larrison 
must have been some coach! Medford’s attack was 
so smooth and shifty that it made you think of water 
—it swiftly located the weak spots and flowed right 
through them. 

In that one game, Gilsworthy, Medford’s center, 
established himself as an all-state player. He captured 
just about every tip-off, poking the ball to a team mate, 
and then darting down the floor for a return pass. 
And shoot? He had the eye of a Daniel Boone. 
After he’d sunk two from the middle of the floor, 
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Patterson woke up and guarded him more closely, but 
still they couldn’t stop him. Patterson managed to 
score II points, but while they were doing it Medford 
rang up 43. It was mighty one-sided, and Gilsworthy 
was the man who made it that way. 

That evening, Red Barrett, another good friend of 
mine who was head referee for the tournament, and I 
walked home together. 

“How did you like Gilsworthy?” I asked. 

Red wagged his head and clucked admiringly. 

“‘He’s a diamond-studded bearcat,’”’ he declared 
solemnly. “He runs the floor like a greyhound, and 
he shoots like I don’t know what. Say, the scorekeeper 
says he made nineteen out of twenty-four tries from 
the floor! I'll bet he Ouch! Leggo my arm.” 

For I had grabbed his elbow and was gripping it 
tight. 

“Look,” I whispered, jerking my head at a stoop- 
shouldered, rat-faced chap who was slouching along on 
the opposite side of the street. “It’s the Ashford yell 
leader.” 

“You’re right,” exclaimed Red, excited. ‘And ten 
to one he’s here on mischief. Let’s follow him.” 

Wetried to doit. But he doubled back toward the 
campus, and when he got near the gym he dove into 
one of the paths through the trees and was out of sight 
in a jiffy. 

We were mighty worried as we went on home, for 
to us the presence of Rat-Face meant only one thing— 
he was looking for players for Ashford. You see, 
Sheriton and Ashford were just as red-hot rivals in 
basketball as they were in football and _ baseball. 
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Honors for the last sixteen years were even—we'd 
licked them thirty-two times, and they’d done the same 
tous. Naturally, both schools were thirsting for top- 
notch high-school material. 

Yet everybody recognized that it was unfair to try 
to work on the high-school players that came to the 
Turnabout. They had enough to worry them already. 
So, years ago, representatives of both Sheriton and 
Ashford had got together and agreed that during the 
annual tournaments no students of either school should 
attempt to influence any player in his choice of colleges. 
We'd given this so much publicity that everybody at 
Sheriton had heard about it. 

But any rule can be broken, and Red and Rusty and 
I had found out in the past that this rat-faced chap 
was as unscrupulous as they make them. He surely 
wouldn’t have come to Sheriton unless it was to find 
out who the stars were and try to influence them to 
go to Ashford. That was our conclusion, and we told 
it to Larrison, when all of us were having dinner at the 
Lion’s Den. Larrison looked at us queerly. 

“Don’t the rules forbid that sort of thing?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” Red told him. ‘And we see to it that Sheri- 
ton lives up to them strictly. But not Ashford. That 
Ashford gang is slick enough to swipe a watchdog’s 
teeth.” 

Larrison still wasn’t convinced. 

“Better be sure of your evidence,” he said, “before 
you condemn a whole school. I’ve known Sheriton 
men that weren’t everything they should be.” 

“Right you are,” I broke in. And then we pitched 
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into our plans for entertaining the teams that weren’t 
playing the next morning. We found Larrison, even 
though he was an outsider, mighty eager to aid—so 
eager that we pinned a Committee badge on him and 
deputized him to help whenever he could find the 
time. 

Well, the next morning’s play revealed a dark horse. 
Because the team from Norman, a town at the other 
end of the state, wasn’t big or flashy, nobody’d taken 
it very seriously. But Norman tore into Del Prado 
in a way that showed they too were out after the cham- 
pionship cup. Templeman, one of their forwards, 
was simply marvelous. At least as good as Gilsworthy. 
His specialty was dribbling. He'd lean over that 
ball until you thought he’d skin his chin on the floor, 
and then start for the enemy’s basket like a human tor- 
pedo. He’d keep the ball under him and low, so that 
to get it away from him an opponent would have to 
pretty near go down on his knees. If an enemy would 
menace him from the right he’d change and dribble 
with his left hand. And when the other side finally 
did manage to block him, he’d pivot and shoot the ball 
to a team mate who had been trailing him. And be- 
fore you knew it, he’d get the ball back again and a 
second later the other team would be grinning at each 
other foolish-like and the scorekeeper would be mak- 
ing marks on the “Norman” side of the scoreboard. 
Oh, Templeman was a great player. 

It was a silent and shaken group of Medfordites 
that filed out of the gym, as Del Prado left the floor. 
Snowed under, Del Prado’d been and almost shut 


out. 
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“What about it?” we asked Larrison, in the locker 
room. 

‘Isn't Templeman a dandy?” Larrison exclaimed, 
his face lighting up with enthusiasm. And then he 
frowned a little. 

‘“We’ve got to stop him,” he said slowly. “I rather 
think we can do it. You remember Del Prado’s for- 
mation against attack—a straight five-man defense? 
Well, just the minute Templeman darted past the 
three players in the first line, you'll recall they’d break 
ranks and follow him. What they should have done is 
hold their places, and let the two guards in the rear 
take care of Templeman. No need of getting panicky 
just because one player passes the first line. If they had 
stood fast, four fifths of the time the ball never would 
have passed them.” 

Which sounded reasonable. Templeman and Gils- 
worthy playing each other—Zowie! What a game 
that would make! 

As Rusty, Larrison, and I left the gym, we almost 
bumped into a chap who was leaning against a tree. - 
It was Rat-Face. Rusty stopped. 

“You're an Ashford man, aren’t you?” he asked po- 
litely. 

“You seem to recognize all the famous people,” the 
Ashford man came back, nastily. “I suppose you 
want to borrow some money?” 

Red colored up, but his voice stayed calm. 

‘As one of the reception committee,” he said, “I 


was going to ask if there was anything we could do 
for you.” 
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Rat-Face guffawed loudly. 

“There is,” he said. “In fact there are two things. 
But I’m tending to ’em pretty satisfactorily by myself, 
thank you.” 

There was Ashford for you, and I was glad that 
Larrison was on deck to get a dose of it. Larrison, 
who had urged us to go slow before we made up our 
minds. I turned to see how the thing struck him. 
Turned, to see him looking steadily, meaningly, at Rat- 
Face. And Rat-Face was looking meaningly back at 
him, a sneer pulling at the corner of his mouth. And 
he winked slowly—at Larrison. . . . Strange. 

That night the Athletic Association entertained all 
sixteen teams at the Lion’s Den. It was a pretty 
elaborate affair, with programmes, place cards, and a 
world’s champion menu. I noticed a vacant seat at 
Medford’s table, and went over and kidded Larrison 
about it. 

“You’re a bum shepherd,” I told him. “You're 
minus a sheep. Where’s Gilsworthy?” 

Larrison’s face turned red. 

“IT don’t know,” he answered, low. ‘Gilsworthy 
said he’d be here, but he isn’t.” 

Funny, a fellow missing a good dinner, especially 
with the Sheriton Band and Glee Club on the job to 
entertain. But that was up to him, of course. 

At ten o’clock that night, Red and I, just to be so- 
ciable, sauntered up to Larrison’s room. We found 
him pacing the floor. Gilsworthy, who under any- 
body’s training rules ought to have been asleep, hadn't 
come back. 
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We expressed our sympathy, and then went down- 
stairs and sat on the front porch and talked the situa- 
tion over. 

Along about eleven o’clock we made out two figures 
on the opposite side of the street. We could hear the 
low, eager hum of their voices. One of them, quite 
evidently, was Gilsworthy. The other looked like, 
and most likely was, Rat-Face. 

We stood up and greeted Gilsworthy as he came in. 

“Did you see the campus?” we asked him. “And 
the new stadium?” 

“Saw both,’ he answered without enthusiasm. We 
chatted with him for a minute or two, during which 
he mentioned that Ashford’s campus was nearly twice 
as big as ours, and moreover, that their stadium cost 
$40,000 more than ours. 

As soon as Gilsworthy left us, Red told me he’d 
seen an Ashford handbook in his pocket. 

‘‘They’re stooping pretty low to get basketball play- 
ers,” Red gritted. 

“Could we tell Gilsworthy?” I asked. 

‘No. If we lived up to the spirit of the Turnabout 
rules, we can’t mention the subject to him. But we can 
tell Larrison.”’ 

We went upstairs. Dead silence, except for the 
deep breathing of the Medford chaps. Everybody 
was in bed at last. Of course, we didn’t intrude. 

The third day of the tournament was a peach. How 
those boys fought! Some games were won by good- 
sized scores, others turned on a single foul. But 
through it all Medford and Norman maintained their 
impressive superiority, and Gilsworthy and Temple- 
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man continued to play circles around all opponents. 
The eyes of everyone were on these two. 

At eleven o’clock the next morning, between games, 
Rusty Nayle entered the gym and beckoned to me. I 
could see red spots in his cheeks, which meant that 
something was mighty wrong. Behind him I raced up 
the circular stairs that led to the top of the turret-like 
tower of the gym, from whose lofty windows you 
could see for miles in every direction. Through the 
trees, at the foot of the Chimes tower, we could make 
out twomen. They were sitting close together. One 
of them was Rat-Face and the other—Larrison. 

“Well?” I asked the question of Rusty in a heavy, 
discouraged voice. It was too darned bad. Here 
we'd hoped to appeal to Medford’s coach to stop 
proselyting, and now 

“TI see where Gilsworthy makes Ashford a mighty 
good center,” Rusty said grimly. ‘“I suppose they’re 
planning his first year’s course right now.” Just then 
the whistle blew, indicating another game was on, and 
down I rushed. 

At the foot of the stairs Red was waiting for me. 

“Didn’t Larrison say he wasn’t letting his men tire 
themselves out with long walks?” he demanded. 

"Yes," :L said. 

‘Well, one of the fellows at our house just returned 
from a flivver ride and said he saw Gilsworthy with 
Templeman, hiking a good two miles from here. 
Neither Medford nor Norman are playing this morn- 
ing, you know.” 

If Gilsworthy had decided to go to Ashford, and 
also influenced Templeman—the thought was like a 
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blow in the face. I looked forward to the Turnabout 
as a big lark, and here it was proving nasty business— 
business as dirty as a spring freshet. 

But we mustn’t complain, we decided, until after the 
tournament, and then to the joint Ashford-Sheriton 
committee that would plan the next Turnabout. It 
would then be too late to undo the damage, too late 
to keep one or both men from going to Ashford, but 
at least we'd be living up to the rules. That was what 
we decided, but as you can imagine, we were a thou- 
sand miles from being satisfied. 

“Let’s find out where Rat-Face lives,” said Red sav- 
agely, ‘and pay him a little visit. At least we can tell 
him a few things.” 

But finding him was easier to talk about than to do. 
At midnight we were still hunting. Which meant 
that we didn’t get a chance, that evening, to see Lar- 
rison. Don’t know what we'd have said to him, any- 
how, for it was a funny situation, and we didn’t know 
what to make of it. 

Next morning at the breakfast table, Larrison was 
as cheerful as ever. 

“We play Marsden at ten o'clock,” he informed 
us. “If we win, and if Norman does, too, why—Med- 
ford and Norman will fight it out for the cup to-night 
at eight o'clock.” 

The two games came out as you'd expect. Gils- 
worthy and Templeman were unstoppable, and they 
led their teams to the widest kind of a victory. How 
we'd like those fellows at Sheriton! Indeed, if Ash- 
ford got both of them, she could be almost certain of 
three years’ consecutive victory over Sheriton! But 
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rules were rules, and we could only sit by and rage to 
ourselves. 

Right after the Marsden game, Larrison bundled 
his men into taxis. We saw him just as he was clam- 
bering in himself. 

“Do you know that Ashford yell leader?” Rusty 
asked him bluntly. 

Larrison frowned. 

“I do,” he said. Then—“But you fellows must ex- 
cuse me. I want my team to lie down awhile.” And 
back to Seldom Inn his taxis sped. His boys would 
get a good rest before the big game. 

At six o’clock, two hours before the Turnabout finals 
were to start, there was a huge crowd in the gym. By 
seven every seat downstairs was taken, and visitors 
were eagerly buying standing room in the running 
track above. At seven thirty with the Sheriton band 
crashing out familiar, lilting tunes, you couldn’t have 
forced your way inside with dynamite. My committee 
had finished its job; so I was helping usher. 

“Templeman” and “‘Gilsworthy” were the names on 
every tongue. Some thought one team would win the 
tournament, some another. 

On the edge of the crowd, near the place where the 
players would enter from the locker room, lounged 
Rat-Face, a grin on his face. I felt a great wave of 
disgust come over me. He wasn’t worrying—wasn’t 
even excited. Little he cared for clean basketball, 
or which team came out ahead. He was there to 
recruit stars for his college, to do things that we fel- 
lows of Sheriton felt were beneath us. 

There burst forth a tremendous roar. Medford, 
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Gilsworthy leading, dashed out on the floor. Back 
and forth, in and out they darted, passing the ball with 
such sure accuracy that applause for them was almost 
continuous. The Norman boys, who filed solemnly in 
a few minutes later, seemed slow by contrast. But 
they were keyed up to fever heat themselves—you 
could see that. It would be a battle of a lifetime. 

No use my trying to describe that game. It was 
too wonderful. Instead of being jaded from the 
grind of the tournament, those two teams played as if 
they were inspired, as though the hard games of the 
preceding days had merely charged them brim full of 
energy, like a storage battery. 

Medford scored first, and in the usual way. Géils- 
worthy leaped high, slapped the ball sideways to a for- 
ward who had cut suddenly toward him and himself 
darted for the Norman basket. The forward drib- 
bled a few steps and then menaced, shot the ball to 
Gilsworthy. And Gilsworthy almost in the same mo- 
tion that he caught it, arched the ball through the 
ring. 

Medford 2, Norman o. 

The second basket went the same way, Medford 
scoring before Norman’s defense could organize itself. 
Then a Medford man double dribbled and Norman 
made a point on a foul. 

Things seesawed back and forth throughout the 
half. Once Norman shot three baskets in quick suc- 
cession. Gilsworthy promptly called time. out, and 
when the teams flew at each other again Norman’s 
scoring streak was broken. The half ended 19-18 in 
favor of Medford. 
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Red and I, sitting on the floor’s edge, gazed som- 
berly at the perspiring athletes as they filed by on their 
way to the dressing room. The excitement of the play 
over, we remembered the wrong being done us. 

A tall chap in a jersey brushed past us. It was Lar- 
rison. His face was haggard and twitching. 

“You'd better worry,” I muttered. ‘Your man 
Gilsworthy may win games for Ashford some day, but 
there’s a darned good chance that he won’t win this 
one for Medford.” 

Then, from across the floor, I saw Coach Pells of 
the Sheriton football team beckon to me. In his hand 
was a special delivery letter. 

“Here, potentate of the housing committee,” he 
called, good-naturedly. “Uncle Sam wants you to 
deliver this letter.” 

I took it. It was addressed to Larrison, and neatly 
printed in the upper left-hand corner was the name of 
—the graduate manager of Ashford! 

Was I surprised? Not much. I simply clamped 
my jaws together and busted past the attendant at the 
_ locker-room door. 

Larrison was there, with his team stretched out on 
a pile of wrestlers’ mats. He’d loosened their knee 
pads and taken off their shoes, and it was so quiet you 
could have heard a pin drop. He wasn’t the loud- 
mouthed kind of a coach—he believed in the rest cure, 
and nothing else but, between halves. Worried? 
Honestly, under the electric light he was pale as a 
ghost. I felt kind of sorry for him, but still { was re- 
sentful. 

“Here you are, Ashford,” I said, roughly, and 
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shoved the letter at him. My tone was unkind—pur- 
posely unkind. 

He looked at at me, hurt, and then the slow flush 
that spread over his face hardened me again. I turned 
and left. 

Well, if the first half was a speed contest the second 
one was triply so. Those teams tore at each other like 
bulldogs. They cut in and out and pivoted and side- 
stepped. Each team’s defence was so good that long 
shots were the rule, and if they didn’t work, the other 
side’s standing guard would grab the ball and heave it 
out of danger. But within a few minutes, Norman, 
led by Templeman, began to forge ahead. A point 
was their lead for awhile, then a basket and a point, 
then two baskets and a point. With just a minute to 
play, Larrison sent in a sub guard. 

Medford promptly changed their offensive tactics. 
Instead of the standing guard remaining under the bas- 
ket, a forward dropped back, and the guard went 
down. It was a radical change, and it opposed two 
comparatively fresh men against the Norman boys, 
because a standing guard doesn’t tire himself out. 

When Medford shot one basket, and right after it 
another, the Norman boys themselves took time out. 
And then they went back in resolved to fight Medford 
to a standstill for thirty seconds, hold their one-point 
lead, and win. Ten seconds. Fifteen. The ball shot 
all over the floor in that brief time. Twenty seconds. 
Twenty-five. And then, as the timekeeper stood up— 
a shrill whistle! Foul on Cassidy, of Norman! And 


Gilsworthy was the man to shoot it. The second half 
was over. 
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Gilsworthy went to the foul line. Five thousand 
people were silent, awfully silent, as he stood there, 
_ nervously wiping the sweat from his hands. It was do 
ordie. If he could make that basket there'd be a five- 
minute play-off and a chance for his team to win. If 
not—the game was over. 

Gilsworthy picked up the ball, balanced it between 
his two palms, bent his body, and then—set it down, 
and straightened up with something like a sob. So 
much—too much—depended on that shot! 

Then somebody reached across the foul circle, patted 
him reassuringly on the back. The crowd saw it was 
his arch-enemy—Templeman—and roared its ap- 
proval. 

The spell was broken and Gilsworthy was Gils- 
_ worthy once more. He grinned gratefully at Temple- 
man, coolly poised himself, and dropped the ball 
through the basket without touching the ring. The 
score was tied at 29 all. 

The final five-minute period was hard fought, but 
it lacked the sparkle of the game proper. ‘There 
simply wasn’t the dash left in the players. And Med- 
_ ford, it was evident, had shot her bolt—she had made 
her glorious bid for victory, and was exhausted. Tem- 
pleman ran wild. The final score was 36-29. 

The turnabout ended then and there. Coach Pells 
came out, and in behalf of the Sheriton student body, 
awarded first, second, and third trophies; the band 
struck up, and then a delighted crowd surged down 
on the floor to pay impartial tribute to both winning 
and losing teams. 

Red and Rusty and I, fairly overcome by the brilli- 
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ance of the game, hung around the gym until it had 
emptied, and then strolled back to Seldom Inn. There 
was a light in the Medford rooms, so upstairs we 
went. 

Larrison’s door burst open as we gained the land- 
ing, and a very much flustered, angry, discomfited mor- 
tal fairly hurled himself out of it. He was Rat-Face, 
and he passed us so rapidly that we had no chance to 
accost him. 

And then, through the open door, we caught a 
glimpse of Larrison, his hand on Gilsworthy’s shoul- 
der. We couldn’t see his face, but his voice was trem- 
bling just a little. “If he told you those things, Gil,” 
Larrison was saying slowly, “he did it in violation of 
intercollegiate rules—of intercollegiate decency. If 
you'd plan to go to Sheriton in the first place, as you 
say you had, why—don’t let anything he said change 
your plans. Sheriton happens to have a better en- 
gineering course than Ashford. Engineering is what 
you want to study; so go to Sheriton.” | 

Red and Rusty and I looked at each other. We 
were amazed and ashamed. It was our turn to get 
red. Something moved me to enter the room. 

“Larrison,” I said, “I don’t know much about you, 
but I’d put my bottom dollar on you, every time. I 
heard what you've said just now—all three of us heard 
it. And no doubt you told that rat-faced gentleman 
where to headin. If only your kind of man ran things 
at Ashford.” 

Larrison smiled a level, serious sort of smile. 

“I must beg your pardon for handing you my card,” 
he said. “Seems a pretty formal thing to do, espe- 
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cially since I so seldom use the darned thing. But 
maybe it’ll explain why I’ve been halfway sticking up 
for Ashford all the time.” He gave me his card. 

I read it and gasped. ‘“Wh—wh—how do you hap- 
pen to be coaching a high-school basketball team?” 
I managed to ask. 

““Medford is so near Ashford that I could go out 
on a trolley,’ Larrison smiled. “I’ve always loved 
basketball, but my bum knee stiffens every time I try 
to play it, so coaching was next best.” 

I shook hands with him, and so did Red and Rusty. 
And then, kind of foolishly, we asked him to stay an 
extra day as our guest. 

What was on the card? Why, it read like this: 


AsHFoRD ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
Maxwell Larrison, Executive Secretary 


THE ’COON AND DOG LOGAN 


BY JOHN SCHOOLCRAFT 


HREE hundred days out of the year she slept 
| until full night had come, but this was late 


afternoon of a cloudy autumn day, and the 
yelping of the beagle had wakened her. She crawled 
out of the hollow oak branch which held her den and 
lay there peering down with the cunning, wise expres- 
sion of some wicked old woman. Below her was a 
young beagle half covered with dirt, yelling at the top 
of his musical lungs down a rabbit hole. The puppy 
was hunting by himself for the first time in his life; 
he had followed a rabbit trail to the mouth of the bur- 
row and was frantically digging there, while the rabbit 
escaped through a back entrance, nibbled clover a half 
mile farther down the creek. The raccoon settled 
herself and licked her paws; she almost yawned, for 
she had whipped dogs three times the size of the 
beagle—cunning old ’coon dogs, with ears torn to 
shreds from countless fights with her kind, harked on 
by bloodthirsty masters. 

Once awake, thoughts of food came to her. The 
creek was running full and muddy from a rain farther 
back in the hills. There would be good hunting there, 
for the full mid-stream current drove the fish into the 
little arms of quiet water. She was no such fisherman 
as the otter, but she managed to flip many a small bass, 
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chub, or perch. She crawled back to the trunk of the 
tree and began to come down it, peering over her 
shoulder now and then, and pausing to lick a forepaw. 
Above the barking of the hound she heard a rustle in 
the wet leaves and stopped again to look over her 
shoulder. A spread-head snake drew his slow length 
along the ground within a yard of the beagle, intent 
on hunting the black baby toads brought out by the 
rain. All wild nature seemed to be flouting the earn- 
est hound. 

Within six feet of the ground the ’coon stopped. 
Above the belling of the beagle, above the rush of the 
stream, above the sound of the woodsman’s ax that 
ticked like a clock in the still air, came another sound, 
_the muted, muffled bark of a hound. The ’coon hung 
to the bark of the tree, peering this way and that with 
her worried, old woman’s expression; the spread-head 
snake lifted a half foot of its body from the ground 
and the forked tongue played in and out like lightning. 
The ugly head then sought the ground and the ser- 
pent glided to the shelter of protecting oak root. 
Much faster than she had come down, the ’coon climb- 
ed to the hole above, and going within, thrust just the 
tip of her black muzzle out. The beagle kept up his 
musical yelling and sprayed the ground about him with 
a shower of leaf mold as he dug. 

A big hound, black except for legs and a curious 
light brown marking on the face which gave him the 
appearance of being spectacled, glided like a shadow 
between the close trunks of the trees. It was Logan, 
a big, fierce dog, the best ’coon dog along Deep Run. 
More than once, the wary animals watching from the 
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hollow limb had heard his deep bay close on her heels, 
and hearing it had made for water. She might stop 
to fight with a lesser dog, or take to a tree, but once 
she had left a hot scent on the ground and the dog 
had found it, her safety lay in taking to Deep Run. 
The sharp little muzzle twitched, and she settled her- 
self closer in her den. She was safe, for she had not 
been on the ground since the rain set in, and the hound, 
she thought, could not catch her scent from her lair. 

Logan was running the same rabbit which had tickl- 
ed the nose of the little beagle, but he was running 
“still mouth,” except for the single short note that had 
warned the ’coon. ‘It was his business to run nothing 
but possum and ’coon; in his babyhood he had been 
beaten for lifting his voice at the smell of rabbit, and 
he had never forgotten. That did not mean that he 
never ran rabbit; it meant that he never picked up a 
scent when there were men about him, and that he ran 
silently until the fluff of fur was between his jaws. 
Logan was a surly, mean hound, an inveterate chicken 
killer in spite of beatings that would have killed an 
ordinary dog, and unlike most of his kind, an invet- 
erate fighter with and killer of other dogs. 

He came to a stop at the side of the beagle and 
nosed the smaller animal. A fierce, smothered bark 
welled from him, and his lips curled back from his 
teeth. He was warning the little hound to get away 
from game that belonged to his betters, but the puppy, 
thinking his efforts were to be crowned with success 
now that help had arrived, wagged his tail the harder 
and stayed in the burrow. His voice came out in a 
hollow, jubilant peal. Logan caught the puppy by the 
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small of his back; the killing jaws snapped shut on the 
tender body, and the little dog’s joyous yelling changed 
to a stricken howl. His back had been broken, and 
he died instantly. 

The killer snuffed in the burrow and his keen, ex- 
perienced nose told him that the game was long since 
gone. He walked to the side of the puppy and 
growled, then went to the stream edge and drank. 

But when he had satisfied his thirst he did not leave 
the place as the old ’coon above longed for him to do; 
there was something in the air that tickled his nose, 
and he wandered about under the sycamore tree like 
an unhappy ghost, sniffing here, scratching there, and 
sitting down now and then to turn his muzzle to the 
four points of the compass. 

Then he came to the tree trunk, and putting his fore- 
paws on it, stretched his long body as high as it would 
reach. He began to jump. Each time she heard his 
paws scratching against the tree trunk the ’coon drew 
farther into her den. She licked her paws and rubbed 
her grizzled head and a faint sound escaped her, like 
the squalling of a cat. There was a fight looming; 
she had whipped three dogs at a time, but this would 
be a struggle to the death. 

Suddenly Logan’s bark rang out like the deep peal 
of a bell, and at the sound of it the beating of the 
woodsman’s ax stopped. AQ faint shrill cry arose. 
“Hi! Go on, boy!’ The Adrians, father and son, 
were wood cutting—they had listened to the barking 
of their beagle and chopped on, for it was a little early 
for rabbit. But Logan’s tree bark was as well known 
as the village fire bell, and it always brought a response, 
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almost as quickly, from any man or boy within hearing. 
The hound knew that it was his business to keep the 
quarry off the ground until help arrived, and his voice 
rose in a ravening yell for blood. The old ’coon quiv- 
ered, and turning, began to make her way deep into the 
tree, for even her sturdy heart trembled at the sound 
of the hound’s voice and the long-drawn hunter’s cry. 

The man and the boy burst through the close growth 
of birch and stopped in the clearing. The father 
went at once to the foot of the sycamore and looked 
up, but the boy, proud owner of the little beagle, saw 
first the litter of fresh earth, a trail of blood on the 
ground, and then found his puppy lying where Logan 
had tossed him. ‘‘Look, Dad!” he said. ‘‘Tuck’s 
dead!” 

His father left the clamoring dog and came to stand 
beside his son. His eyes narrowed, and his nostrils 
were pinched and white, for Tuck was the only living 
son of old Sport, and old Sport had been the best rab- 
bit dog he had ever had. Even in his extreme youth, 
the beagle had shown that he inherited his father’s 
lovely nose. The old man looked at the scarred and 
bleeding body and said, “‘That ’coon done that. Noth- 
ing else could tear that-a-way. He must have come 
down and fit Tuck while he was digging that rabbit. 
You spell me, boy.” 

The ’coon hole was in the lowest branch on a big 
sycamore, the trunk of which was a good three feet 
in diameter. But when the old man buried his ax in 
it, the wood rang with a false, hollow note. Under 
the skillful hands of the old man the white chips and 
then the brown flew in a damp shower. Six inches of 
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sound wood, after that a half foot of punk, and inside 
that the ax buried itself in the mold. -The son took 
the ax and worked to the right, the father relieved 
him and worked to the left, and at the end of a half 
hour the great tree tottered, swayed, and fell. Logan 
was on the stump before the tree had stopped quiver- 
ing, while the son watched at the hole in the branch 
above. The dog sniffed, and then, raising his great 
voice began to dig in the rotten wood. The two 
watched him, mystified, for it had been their expecta- 
tion that the raccoon would come from the hole higher 
up. Instead, Logan was boring into the stump, and 
at length the old man caught the hound by the collar 
and hauled him back, while the son put his head into 
_ the hollow stump and searched for sign of the quarry. 
What he saw made him draw back with an exclama- 
tion; he cut a stiff alder pole and went to the creek 
bank, where he probed beneath the surface of the 
water. 

“He’s got clean away, Dad,” he said, coming back 
to his father. ‘““That hole goes through the stump 
and underground and out into the water. MHe’s got 
clean away.” 

Silently the old man shouldered the ax. He patted 
Logan on the head. 

‘““He’s a good dog, that Logan. Is there a moon 
to-night, son?” 

“T reckon not.” 

“We'll hunt that ’coon. We can get Nellie—she 
can leave her pups now, and that blue tick dog of 
Claiburn’s and that red dog of Carkle’s he’s just 
brought up from Carolina.” 
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“That Tuck was a good dog,” said the younger 
Adrian, looking down at the white and lemon spotted 
body of his favorite. ‘He had a lot of old Sport in 
him.” 

“Fe did and he was the last that had. Son, I want 
to get that coon!” 

He walked away through the birches, but the boy 
lingered. Any other dog he would have left to the 
buzzards that slanted over the tree tops, but Tuck 
was different. When his father was out of sight, he 
picked up the beagle and followed. When he got closer 
to the house he would lay Tuck down, get a shovel, 
and bury him under the old apple tree. 

The old ’coon lived by herself; the single remain- 
ing cub of her last litter had left her and set up in a 
hollow red oak across the creek. Occasionally, he 
and his mother met, sniffed at each other, and went 
to hunt together on the creek bank. There they stalk- 
ed frogs and turned over rocks in search of crickets 
and beetles. [he youngster was quick to learn, but 
he had not acquired his mother’s quickness of foot, 
and more than once, when the two met, the cub fol- 
lowed to feed from her generosity. It was so on this 
night—a week after the young beagle had been killed. 
The cub’s eyes glowed green as he crouched beside 
her and watched her skin a frog which she had scooped 
out of his marshy bed. It had been a week of terror, 
for every night the woods had been full of dogs, men, 
and lanterns, all keen on avenging the death of Tuck. 
The old ’coon and the young had kept to the trees, 
feeding on grubs and locusts. 

A few quick rubs with her hard paw loosened the 
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skin on the frog’s belly and she peeled him as neatly 
as if he had been a banana. Then she washed 
him carefully in the water of the creek and laid the 
cold body on a clean stone between them. They ate, 
and when the last tender bone had been crunched into 
nothing, the old ’coon turned and made her way up 
through the rocks that tumbled down to the creek. 
It was late; a moon was rising, and she had learned 
that men come to hunt on dark nights. She was des- 
perately hungry. She knew where, on the hillside, a 
belated guinea hen had made her nest; she had feasted 
on the eggs, and it was now in her mind that she and 
her son might stalk the wary hen herself. 

At the top of the hill she skirted an open field from 
which the lights of the Adrian farmhouse were plainly 
visible. She kept to the underbrush and, wherever 
possible, made her way through the thickets of high 
and low blackberry bushes. She walked steadily with 
the shambling, rolling gait of an old sailor, but the 
youngster ran hither and thither, gamboling about 
his mother as a porpoise gambols about a tramp 
steamer. Every fox burrow, skunk hole, and rock 
which looked as though it might shelter crickets had 
to be investigated. The guinea nest lay in the lee of 
an old stone fence, a good quarter of a mile from the 
creek. The farther she got away from water, the 
more cautious the old ’coon became, for she knew that 
there lay her real safety. Once she had left a scent 
on the ground, a tree was no good. The barking of 
a shepherd dog over the hill made her neryous and 
apprehensive. Had it not been for an old log shed, 
the head of which was perhaps an eighth of a mile to 
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her left, she would not have ventured so far away from 
the creek in times of such danger. 

A sudden bell-like note behind her froze her to stone. 
Nellie had struck the trail of one of them and had 
given notice. From the creek bank below came the 
long drawn hunter’s cry: ‘Hi! Go on, girl! Work 
’em, girl! Hi!” The youngster galloped from the 
ground hog’s den at which he had been sniffing and 
crouched close to his mother. There was a moment 
of dreadful silence, and then the bell-like note sounded 
again—an eager, doubtful sound. Nellie had struck 
the trail of the cub and its twistings and turnings puz- 
zled her. Inthe old ’coon’s mind there was a map of 
the country between her and the creek; the patch of 
open field, blackberry bushes in a long narrow thicket, 
a long shelf of loose rock under which a small animal 
could run, open woods, and then the log slide which 
pitched as sharply as a barn roof from the top of the 
creek bank to the water’s edge. But before she moved 
she wanted to hear Nellie again, and she wanted to 
know where Logan was. 

The first dog belled again—three mellow quivering 
notes, ard this time the deep voice of Logan an- 
swered her, nearer the creek and far to the right. 
After Logan’s came the voices of the blue tick hound 
and the red dog from Carolina, all bearing up the 
hill to the help of Nellie. A tree-top shone for a 
second in the while glare of a flashlight. 

The old ’coon began to run, and the youngster ran 
with her. 

She went swiftly; in the deep woods she was a match 
in speed for any dog, but across the open field Nellie 
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could gain. The hounds were out of the woods and 
into the field before the quarry had reached the shelter 
of the first long strip of blackberry bushes. Into it 
they plunged, and behind them the chorus of tenor and 
baritone, alto and soprano was punctuated by yelps of 
pain. The low bush blackberries lay like saw edges 
in the grass. That strip of barbed torment held for 
a hundred yards, and once again the ’coons and the 
hounds were in open field. They sped across a sweet- 
potato patch; Logan was in the lead, and the night air 
shook with his deep voice. 

Water pouring down to the creek from the bare 
fields, had scoured out a channel that ran under slabs 
of shale. Under it the old ’coon dashed, and after her 
the cub. He would have stopped, but the old one 
bore on and out, knowing that while the hounds 
might not be able to turn them out of their shelter, 
men could. Behind them the dogs had received a 
check. The blue tick dog began to dig, so did Nellie; 
the red dog sat down and scratched, but Logan went 
over the loose shale, sniffing at the crevices, and at 
the lower end found the trail again and voiced it. 
The running was in the deep woods now—territory 
over which the raccoons could make as much speed as 
the hounds. The old one even slackened her pace, 
for the head of the log slide was almost within sight. 
Once on the slide she could coast to the water, and 
once in the water she was a match for any dog that 
lived, more than a match, for she would have there 
the advantage that a water-polo player would have 
over a boxer. 

Suddenly the old ’coon found that she ran alone. 
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The youngster had lost heart at the yelling behind him, 
and had gone up atree. She could see him crouching 
in the first fork of an ash tree, peering down with 
frightened, big eyes. 

The mother stopped. Her son had left her side 
more than a month ago to care for himself, and when 
they met it was almost as if strangers met. Within 
another month she would have forgotten him and he 
would have forgotten her, for by that time each would 
have mated. But there stirred in her some of the 
protective instinct that had suckled, reared, and guard- 
ed him. 

The dogs were so close that she could hear the pat- 
ter of their feet on the leaves. She ran back to the tree 
up which the youngster had gone and there crossed his 
trail slowly and deliberately, so slowly that Nellie, and 
the blue tick hound, and the red dog saw her and bore 
off after her down toward the creek bank. But not the 
wise Logan—he kept the straight scent that carried 
him to the foot of the youngster’s tree, and there he set 
up his tree bark. MHlearing it, the Adrians, father and 
son, followed Logan, for they trusted him. 

Near the foot of the hill the old ’coon reared with 
her back against a tree and waited. Logan was the 
only hound that could drive her to water. Nellie came 
first, running with her nose down. The sight of the 
glowing green eyes did not give her a check; she threw 
herself in and met a raking double stroke of the ’coon’s 
forepaws. Her own jaws clicked harmlessly, while 
the ’coon’s teeth met in the flesh of her shoulder. She 
rolled back and away, and without the men behind her 
to urge her on, had no stomach for more. The blue 
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tick dog came next; he threw himself in, standing al- 
most erect with his stiffened fore legs out to ward off 
the ’coon, but the latter, more agile, closer to the 
ground, hurled him back with the skin of his belly torn 
to ribbons. The red dog stopped, wagged his tail, and 
turned back up the hill. 

All the time the steady, baleful barking of Logan 
and the beat of the ax sounded through the woods. 
The red dog was joining his voice with Logan’s and 
one by one Nellie and the blue tick dog went up the 
hill to gain the comforting presence of men. The old 
*coon licked her paws, squatted close to the ground, 
and squalled. The sound of the dogs drowned it; 
she meant it for a challenge, for an invitation to 
leave the youngster and follow her. When it was 
not answered, she moved farther up the hill, so close 
that she could see the dogs and the legs of the 
men in the light of the lantern. The cracking of the 
tree trunk, the shouts of the men, and the baying of 
the dogs filled her with a consuming rage, and she 
squalled again. She licked the blood from her lips, 
but she dared not throw herself among the hunters 
at the foot of the tree. She sat where she was until 
the tree crashed, and the growling and worrying and 
shouting told her that the cub was dead. She 
squalled again. 

Dogs, lanterns, and men moved away from the tree. 
The younger Adrian carried the cub by his tail. They 
moved in a direction that carried them toward the 
iog slide, and she followed, bearing in closer as the log 
slide was nearer. She could see Logan and the red 
dog running about in the ring of the lantern, snifing 
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eagerly, aroused by one taste of blood. When the 
big hound sheared close to her the ’coon squalled again, 
and he stopped. She could hear him sniffing, then 
he put his nose to the ground and ran in eager circles. 
She crouched until his deep voice, scarcely ten yards 
away, told her he had found her trail, then she scram- 
bled for the log slide. Logan came after her; he had 
seen her and was leaping wildly to catch her. But 
every jump brought him a yard too short. She scram- 
bled up the log supports at the head of the slide and 
poised on the edge with her big, phosphorescent eyes 
turned on the dog. He paused for a moment and 
then leaped, and the two went down together in a tum- 
bling, worrying mass. The hound had a thick fold of 
hide in his teeth, but his enemy’s claws were raking his 
belly cruelly, and her teeth were buried in the thick 
muscles of his throat. 

The cold waters of Deep Run received them. They 
sank far under, but neither released a hold except to 
take a new one. The brawling current carried them 
down-stream ; they bumped on logs and rocks, but clung 
like burrs until the current swept them into an eddy of 
quiet, deep water. And all the time the wise old ’coon 
had been shifting her hold so as to bring her on top of 
the hound’s head. The slow motion of the eddy 
carried them around and around as they fought. And 
Logan knew that he was out of his element and tried 
to get ashore. He was heavy in the water—she was 
light and her wide feet gave her an advantage. He 
struggled for a footing, for something on which to 
stand so that he could slash and grip, but he went un- 
der and the water got into his lungs. He let her go 
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and struck out for the shore, but she dragged him back 
into deep water, swimming only with her hind feet. 
At last she pulled herself up so that the weight of her 
chunky body lay on Logan’s head. Her teeth and 
claws were buried in his neck. His tail whipped the 
water and his big muscles jerked and heaved, but she 
rode him like an old witch riding a mare to the death. 
The eddy carried them about in slow, big circles. 

A frog, inspired by the late moon, raised his voice. 
A black wrinkled paw scooped him out of his bed and 
a single bite at the back of the neck stilled him. The 
old ’coon carried him to the water’s edge, rubbed the 
thin skin of his belly until it broke loose and then drew 
him out of his hide with beautiful neatness. Care- 
fully she washed him, and ate. It was almost dawn. 
From across the creek came the sound of the hunter’s 
horn, calling the dogs home. Nellie heard it, and the 
blue tick dog, and the red dog from Carolina, but not 
the fierce Logan, lying inert in the shallow water of 
the eddy. 


THE END pc 
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